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Chapter I: The People Next Door 
Move In 


es 
| NEVER thought that Jared Phelps would turn 


out to be a doctor. I suppose it was his fath- 

er’s influence, finally. In our Harvard days, 
Jared often told me of his difficulty in trying to per- 
suade the old man that his son was cut out for a 
literary career. Still, I thought that Jared would 
stick to his ambitions; but the first thing I knew 
after his graduation he was off to a medical school, 
happy in having settled his life for good. 

About the time when Jared became Dr. Jared 
Phelps, and took up his old father’s waning practice 
back in the town of his birth, I began my career— 
the teaching of philosophy—in a small eastern col- 
lege. Several years passed. Then came the World 
War, in which we did our little parts. It was dur- 
ing the war that I lost touch with Jared. Our let- 
ters became fewer, and when I finally took up my 
teaching again, they had long ceased, although 
hardly a week went by without the thought of writ- 
ing to Jared coming into my head. But I didn’t. 
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Then one day, without any warning, I received an 
offer of the chair of philosophy at Central Uni- 
versity. Now, as everybody knows, Central Uni- 
versity is at Clifford City; and Clifford City—how 
often had I heard my old friend speak lovingly of 
this, his home town! In the very next mail came a 
note from him congratulating me and urging me to 
come. He himself was teaching now, he wrote, in 
the same university, in the School of Medicine. I 
don’t know how far my acceptance was influenced 
by learning that Jared was there. At any rate, I 
accepted. Certain it was that I looked forward 
with the greatest happiness to renewing our old 
comradeship. I suspected that my call was partly 
due to Jared; but when I wrote and accused him of 
it, he flatly denied it. Why, he insisted, he hadn’t 
even known that they were looking for a man! No, 
I was invited because of my reputation, not because 
of any personal pull he happened to have. 

“Not that I wouldn’t have manipulated all the 
wires between you and here if I had known about 
it!” he wrote. “By the way, Bob, you aren’t mar- 
ried, are you? If you aren't, I’ve got the brilliant 
idea of suggesting—just suggesting, mind you—that 
you live at our house. It’s a big house, and mother 
and I are lost in it since father died and Mary— 
that’s my sister, you know—married and moved to 
Ohio. 

“If that leg of yours still bothers, we can put you 
on the first floor. You can have at least a couple of 
rooms. Mother and I have talked it over, and she’s 
delighted. You remember she met you when she 
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came on to commencement. She thinks I’m suffer- 
ing too much from my own society, anyway! Think 
it over. You might like it.” 

Like it! What more could a man want! To 
have a full professorship in a reputable university 
and to live in daily contact with the best friend I 
ever had! As for “that leg of mine,” it still both- 
ered some—the war did that—but I could climb a 
flight of stairs surprisingly well, and that ‘‘couple of 
rooms” in the big old house appealed to me. 

When I arrived, I expected to find my old friend 
considerably changed. Twelve years ought to do a 
lot to a man. But what surprised me when I saw 
him at the railway station was the way he had kept 
his youthful looks. True, he wore nose glasses now, 
which added to his intellectual appearance—that 
was Jared’s asset; he was not a handsome man. I 
thought that I discerned faint wrinkles at the 
corners of his eyes, although they looked out upon 
the world as alertly as ever. Perhaps a little of the 
dream was gone from them—I had known Jared 
as a great dreamer, who liked to speculate on all 
sorts of outlandish things. His distinguished nose 
—well, it seemed to express even more character 
than in the old days—or was it his mouth that had 
acquired a new firmness? I’m not sure, for his 
smile as he greeted me was the same as I used to 
love to see, except that I had the fleeting impression 
that there had crept into it the least bit of world- 
weariness. 

But I soon found that it was Jared’s mind—his 
attitude toward life—that had suffered the real 
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change. Naturally I didn’t discover this all at once; 
but, little by little, I found that my old friend, 
dreamer, idealist, and poet, was dead. In the place 
of the Jared I had known was a new Jared—a per- 
son I didn’t entirely approve of, either—a Jared 
who had, in short, become the rankest kind of ma- 
terialist in everything, even with regard to what he 
had once considered the most hallowed things in 
life. Women, for instance. Women, especially. I 
decided at first that it must be the result of the pro- 
fession he had adopted. A scientist, I reflected— 
above all, a doctor—is interested in bodies, not 
souls. After a while he gets to think that people 
are only so many physiological specimens—collec- 
tions of organs for circulating blood, digesting, and 
reproducing new specimens of their own dreary sort. 
I say, at first I thought all this poppycock of Jared’s 
was a reflex of his profession. Later I was to find 
there was something else. 

When Jared got to applying this gross—and to 
me, unthinking—materialism to women and love, I 
balked. It was too raw. Not that I was personally 
interested in women, or love, either. At that time 
I cared nothing about love, save as a most interest- 
ing mental phenomenon. My work was enough. 
But Jared’s talk got on my nerves. 

The months went by. I entered into my new job 
of teaching with zest. I was very happy. Jared 
and I had famous times together and gradually re- 
newed our old intimacy. As for those outrageous 
views of his, I gave up worrying about them. I 
discovered that nothing I could say had the least 
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effect upon him, except to intrench him still further 
in his new and lusty credo. 

Then, one day, a whole year after I came, just 
before the opening of the new fall term, the people 
next door moved in. This may seem a small matter. 
But for Jared—and for me, too—great things hung 
upon it. 


pas 


The very evening of the day the people next door 
moved in, I asked Jared if he had happened to catch 
sight of our new neighbors. I myself had been 
away since breakfast. 

That reminds me: I don’t think we pay enough 
attention to this matter of neighbors. We really 
ought to have something to say about who they shall 
be. Why, as it is now, anybody—yjust anybody at 
all—can arbitrarily decide to live next door to you 
for the rest of your natural life! For good or for 
ill, he can suddenly insert himself as an intimate part 
of your perpetual environment. You are utterly 
helpless. How absurd we are! With all our civili- 
zation, we haven’t solved even this little problem, so 
essential to our happiness. . . . Many a happy home 
has been wrecked by the wrong neighbors. Many a 
child has gone to perdition because of the wrong 
neighbors. Look at the divorce cases in the papers! 
They are often full of references to the wrong neigh- 
bors. Certainly, something ought to be done about 
it! 

“Have you seen them?” I asked Jared. 

“T haven’t seen the woman, yet,” he replied, “ex- 
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cept a glimpse of her as she got out of her Ford 
coupé. Had a good look at the man, though, when 
they were unloading the furniture. He’s the new 
professor of psychology.” 

I had heard about him. His name was Jevons— 
Charles Jevons—with A.B., A.M., Ph.D., after his 
name, no doubt, as we string out such matters in 
our university catalog. I asked Jared what he 
looked like. He answered, irrelevantly: 

“‘She’s Jevons’ sister, I understand, and a widow. 
I had just come home from the laboratory and was 
picking up the newspaper on the lawn when Jevons 
drove up with her.” 

Jared resented their coming. He especially re- 
sented their house, which had gone up during the 
summer. He had hoped—and so had I—that it 
would be a long time before any houses were built 
between his own and the corner. His mother was 
different. The more neighbors—the right kind, of 
course—the better. That was one of the many 
things his mother and he disagreed about, as he told 
me one day. I retorted that he was getting crabbed 
and cranky in his old age. I added that it all came 
of his having missed the gentle attrition of matri- 
mony, and that we both were fast developing all 
the varieties of cussedness that characterize the 
outlaw tribe of confirmed bachelors. 

Of course that was just in fun. As a matter of 
fact, Jared’s reasons for preferring no neighbors 
that side of his house were perfectly cogent. His 
father had moved out here on the edge of town in 
the first place because, here, one had a feeling of 
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being in the country; and, stretching from the south 
side of the house, were several vacant lots that 
reached clear to the next street, covered with trees 
that had grown wild there, making a miniature 
woods, into whose depths the windows of the sun- 
parlor looked. Jared had been thinking seriously of 
buying up that stretch of land himself, when, all at 
once, the lot nearest him was sold and they began 
chopping down some of the trees. All summer long 
they had been building the house next door; and 
now, when we looked across the driveway, we no 
longer saw trees, but the kitchen and dining-room 
windows of our neighbors’ dwelling. The trees be- 
yond were not high enough to reach above their 
roof, so we were entirely cut off. We didn’t see 
any trees at all any more; just white clapboards, and 
windows with green blinds, and two red chimneys 
rising above gray-green shingles. 

After supper, when Sally, the colored maid, had 
gone home, Jared’s mother came in from the kitchen 
and joined us in the living room. Jared was smok- 
ing a cigarette and looking over the last number of 
the Journal of Comparative Neurology. 

Everybody said that Jared’s mother was a hand- 
some woman. ‘There was nothing old-fashioned 
about her. She carried her fifty-eight years ex- 
tremely well. She was tall, slender, and erect, and 
her silvery hair (it had whitened very fast after her 
husband’s death), instead of making her look old, 
simply gave her an air of distinction. She went into 
society a great deal. Jared was fairly tough physi- 
cally; but, as he said, he couldn’t have managed all 
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of his mother’s teas and bridge parties and recep- 
tions and survive long. But such things were his 
mother’s life. The consequence was, there was 
hardly anything that happened in the town that she 
. didn’t hear about—sometimes, before it happened, 
or even when it didn’t happen at all. All through 
dinner I had been expecting her to say something 
about the new neighbors; but she had talked of 
nothing but the Corwin reception and the Brown 
twins, who had arrived yesterday. 

Jared merely glanced up from his reading when 
his mother came in, and was again absorbed in an 
article on “Degeneration Methods,’”’ when he sud- 
denly became aware that she was discussing the new 
arrivals next door. 

‘There are just two of them, I hear. The woman 
is his sister. She’s going to keep house for him... .” 

Jared laid down his journal. He knew he would 
have to, sooner or later. 

“T assumed she was his wife,” he remarked. 

“He’s divorced. No fault of his, they say. I 
hear they come of a very good family—New Eng- 
land stock, ’way back, Illinois later. And that’s 
about all I know, except that she’s said to be very 
nice. Her husband died two or three years ago, and 
ever since then she’s lived with her brother where 
he was teaching—let me see—I can’t remember now. 
But somewhere in California.” 

“Berkeley, or Stanford,” I suggested. “Come to 
think of it, I believe I heard it was Stanford.” 

“TI must go over to-morrow,”’ Jared’s mother went 
on, “and see if I can help her in getting settled. 
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Ruth Edwards says they are perfectly all right. 
Ruth has friends who knew them both out on the 
Coast.” 

Jared smoked a few moments in silence. Then, 
“Judging from the furniture, they’re not very well 
off. Don’t think much of their furniture.” 

Now, that sounded petty. But I knew well enough 
it wasn’t really the furniture that Jared objected to; 
it was that he simply couldn’t get over his general 
grievance at anything and everything next door. 

“College professors aren’t usually rolling in 
wealth,” I remarked. ‘But they may be nice people, 
all the same.” 

“Oh, I didn’t meanthat. It’s pretty old furniture, 
though. Mostly heirlooms, I guess. Miscellaneous 
assortment, I’d say. There was an old sofa—looked 
like the ancient horse-hair kind. . .” 

At this, Jared’s mother became a little indignant. 
“Jared Phelps! You're always sizing up people by 
foolish things like that! Moreover, you’re usually 
wrong.” Then she laughed. “I might remind you 
that we’ve got a piece of horse-hair furniture our- 
selves that belonged to your grandfather—it’s up in 
the attic.” 

“That’s it, at least we’ve got the good sense to 
chuck it up in the attic.” 

“Maybe they'll do the same; and, for that mat- 
fet 
“They haven’t got any attic.” 

“There you are again! You’ve been running 
down that house all summer; you’ve criticized every- 
thing about it from the day the foundations were 
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laid until the blinds were hung. And then you 
judged the people that were going to live in it by 
the style of the house, and then it turned out they 
weren’t the ones that built it at all!” 

“They rented it, though.” 

“Yes, and they have as pretty a house as there is 
on the street. Professor Kenyon says it’s as good 
a sample of Dutch Colonial as there is in town.” 

“It’s made of wood. I don’t like wooden houses.” 

I cut in here. ‘“‘You’re impossible, Jared... . 
By the way, you told me you’d seen them, and I 
asked you what our new colleague looked like; but 
you didn’t tell me.” 

“Oh, he? He looks like a professor, all right. 
About my age, I guess, and all the marks of our 
academic cult—a little stoop-shouldered, eyes that 
look past you, a beard that needs trimming and 
trousers that need pressing. As for the woman, I 
only saw her back. She wore a tan dress. One of 
those tailor-made things.” 

“Ts she young, or old?” I asked. 

“TI only saw her back. I should say she had a 
young back.” 

Jared’s mother laughed again, crossed the room, 
and, bending over her son, stroked his hair and 
kissed him on the forehead—she was really a very 
affectionate mother—and then went off to her room 
to write a letter. 

Jared liked to tease his mother. It was a great 
temptation. And it was so easy to do. In the main, 
they lived together happily, although it was easy to 
see that, temperamentally, mother and son were 
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quite different. She was emotional and impulsive 
and a great talker, while he liked to reason things 
out sanely and calmly. His mother said he was 
always proving things that weren’t so. 

But as Jared often put it (and I agreed with him), 
if a man can’t trust his reason, what can he trust? 
He sometimes amused himself by exercising his logic 
on the most trivial things. It was a sort of game 
with him. But his boasted logic often slipped. For 
instance, in arguing to conclusions about the people 
next door by the style of their house, he had com- 
mitted an error, since it turned out that they didn’t 
build it themselves and that they had only rented it 
for one year. When I reminded Jared of this, he 
made this absurd reply: 

“But if they had built it, my deductions would 
have been right enough. I wish they had built it, 
so that I might have verified my line of reasoning.” 

Seriously, one can judge people by the houses they 
live in and by little details about their personality 
that most of us overlook. Observe the set of a 
man’s shoulders, the carriage of his head, the way 
he uses his hands and feet, the tone of his voice 
when he isn’t acting, and one can deduce quite ac- 
curately what manner of man he is. 

Take the woman next door. Jared hadn’t much 
to go on yet; but he did see her get out of that Ford 
coupé. The next day, I myself saw her do the same 
thing. But I got more out of it than Jared did. 
You see, when you come to work it out, there are 
only three or four ways in which women get out of 
automobiles. Either they Jumber down, like fat 
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ladies; or, they just step down, which is the manner 
of middle-aged matrons; or, they swing down, as 
most young girls do. Now, the woman next door 
didn’t lumber down, or step down, or swing down. 
No, she tripped down. He stepped down, and she 
tripped down; but it was with such an easy grace, 
that I was almost tempted to make a new classifica- 
tion. 


Chapter II: Jared Unburdens His Mind 


HE next day after the arrival of our new 
neighbors, Jared and I said good-by to our 
old-time peace and quiet, henceforth and 
forevermore! We had suspected it as soon as we 
had seen the piano coming off their furniture van. 
Still, we had a lingering hope that these people were 
the sort that put a piano in their living room simply 
for show, with a piece of music carelessly placed on 
the front of it, as if some one had just left off 
playing. 

But the very next day after lunch, the thing started 
up. Then she began to sing. Their windows were 
open and so were ours; consequently we got the full 
benefit of it all. It began with, ‘Ah, love, but a 
day, and the world has changed!” 

“One of these mushy love songs!” Jared ex- 
claimed disgustedly, as he flipped his cigarette into 
the fireplace. 

I thought I would rag Jared, so I remarked, in 
all innocence, ‘‘It’s been said that love’s the greatest 
thing in the world.” 

I was sure that would be sufficient to start up our 
usual post-prandial argument. It was. 

“You mean it’s the strongest emotion ordinary 
people know,” he replied, with the superior air he 
always put on when he differed from me. ‘There 
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are lots of things greater than love.” Jared started 
to roll another cigarette. I could see he was in an 
unusually belligerent mood. 

“What, for instance?” I asked carelessly. I 
liked to hear Jared argue; it was amusing to a 
teacher of logic. 

“Well, the instinct of self-preservation. It cer- 
tainly lasts longer than love, and, in any real con- 
test with mere love, it always wins out.” 

“Always?” . 

“Nearly always. The average man wouldn’t sac- 
rifice his life for love, no matter what he whispers 
in some woman’s ear.” 

“Men lie about it too,” I suggested, hopefully. 

“Men are either idiots or liars in such matters. 
I’ve known plenty of men who swore they’d die for 
certain females, who, after marrying them, wouldn’t 
so much as help them with the supper dishes. They’d 
die for ’em, but they wouldn’t stay away from the 
club for ’em.”’ 

There we were, off on a subject we had debated, 
pro and con, until it was threadbare. Oh, I knew 
Jared’s views well enough by this time! His theory 
was that every one of us is caught in most of the 
major illusions of life; and love is the most glorious 
of these illusions. Nature fashioned us so that we 
can’t resist it. And yet, when one looked at things 
with a scientific mind, one plainly saw that, in the 
last resort, love is simply a highly important biologi- 
cal fact—nothing more or less than Nature’s cun- 
ning device for seeing that the world js replenished 
with children. The rest is merely part of Nature’s 
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seduction, to make the thing certain. Jared once 
remarked to me that the God of the Jews under- 
stood the matter perfectly well. He didn’t say to 
men and women, ‘“‘Love each other, and be sure your 
love is spiritual’; no, He said plainly what He had 
in mind, “Be fruitful, and multiply!” 

At which, I told Jared that he made me tired, and 
that if to have a scientific mind meant to kill all the 
beautiful things in life, I was glad I didn’t have one. 

The funny thing about all this was that Jared 
himself had once believed in all the illusions, in all 
the glamorous wonder that the poets and novelists 
have managed to weave about love since the first 
man and woman looked into each other’s eyes and 
thrilled with new knowledge and desire. Often, in 
our undergraduate days, when, heart to heart, we 
talked on the great things of life, he would speak 
of love as the supreme gift that comes once to every 
man who is lucky enough to find the one woman 
that fate has destined as his veritable other self, his 
soul’s affinity. Such a love, he insisted then, was of 
soul, not of body; it was a spiritual something that 
caught us up with the divine, with God Himself; a 
mystic union that meant at last the beatific vision of 
life’s real meaning. It sanctified all places and times, 
made magic symbols of sun and moon and stars; for 
love’s sake even pain and toil were changed into 
blessed things. Of course, such love was immortal. 
It transfigured death. 

Jared still admitted that it might be a good 
thing for a youth to harbor such illusions. But not 
for a man. A man should have the courage ruth- 
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lessly to snatch the mask from life, no matter what 
it cost. There was this compensation: If one lost 
the joy of his illusions, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was no longer fooled; he faced the 
truth at last—the truth, which is never mean or 
low. 

There were people who said that Dr. Jared Phelps 
was an unmitigated cynic and an enemy to society 
to talk the way he did. But he protested that he 
was no cynic. He maintained that he could look at 
life just as joyfully as one who chose to find beauty 
only in what did not exist. What was more marvel- 
ous than just matter? Wasn’t the physical uni- 
verse, culminating in the unbelievable wonder of the 
human body, beautiful enough in itself, without lug- 
ging in something entirely foreign to it, such as gods 
and spirits? It was a proof of one’s poverty of 
mind to think that the world about us needed some- 
thing added to it to make it worth while. To love 
a woman as Nature has fashioned her through mil- 
lions of years of trial and error, of slow struggle 
and delicate adjustment, to marvel at the tilt of her 
head, the light of her eyes, the curve of her lips, the 
snow of her breasts, the graceful sweep of her limbs, 
that was poem enough, as the Greeks knew; that was 
the beauty that was also truth. She needed no “soul”? 
beyond the glory of just herself. You could be as 
“true” to such a vision as a simperer of spiritual 
things would ever be to the intangible nothings to 
which he swore his loyalties. 

Some people wondered why Jared had never mar- 
ried. He had a good income—indeed, with what 
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his father had left him, he had no necessity for 
teaching in the university, except that he happened 
to like it. He could have supported a wife easily 
enough. At first I jollied him considerably about 
it. Jared usually evaded the issue by remarking 
that he had his mother, and that was enough. 

In time I found out that there was a reason back 
of it all—one that he didn’t discuss. But he told me 
about it one night, when something of the intimacy 
of the old days drew us near together once more. 
He had been engaged to be married once. Seven 
years before. Her name was Madeline. He had 
loved her with an exalted “‘spiritual’”’ love, if there 
ever was one. Those high dreams of his poetical 
youth, in which, at that time, he still had utter and 
unquestioning faith, found themselves at last ful- 
filled and justified in this one woman. All that the 
poets ever said about love he poured into Madeline’s 
ears. He read her the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, especially that one beginning, 

How do TI love thee? Let me count the ways: 
Over and over again, he read her that. He didn’t’ 
love her body, although she was beautiful. It was 
her “soul” he loved. And she responded in kind. 
She, too, had found in him all life’s longings real- 
ized. Their love might well have been the love of 
two disembodied spirits, it was so lofty, delicate, and 
pure. 

It seemed wholly impossible; yet, ever so grad- 
ually, a breach grew and widened between them. It 
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may have been the set in which she moved. It 
wasn’t Jared’s set. It may have been a legacy of 
temperament from her father, who had left this 
life in the same expensive, happy-go-lucky way in 
which he had lived it. It may have been the loss of 
that mother of hers, refined, delicate, who had soon 
followed her husband. At any rate, a month before 
Jared and Madeline were to have been married, she 
ran off with the son of a local hardware merchant, 
in spite of his reputation with women, and for no 
reason Jared could see, except that he had blue eyes 
and curly hair and wore clothes that set off his 
shoulders to advantage. Jared had black eyes and 
straight hair, and his shoulders would not make the 
fortune of a sculptor, although they were decent 
enough and served their purpose perfectly well. 
Tom Worthington had never even read poetry, but 
he wanted Madeline very much. 

Tom Worthington! So this Madeline was Mrs. 
Worthington! I had met her. A strikingly attrac- 
tive woman. From a man’s standpoint. . . . Silly, 
isn’t it, that a man like Jared should scrap his ideals 
just because a woman did! 

To-day, while the woman next door was singing, 
I strongly suspected that beneath what Jared ex- 
claimed about that love song, he was thinking of that 
old affair of his with its unhappy sequel. I was 
annoyed by his talk, though, because I was caught 
by the melody that floated our way through the open 
window. When she ceased, I heard Jared, who was 
still holding forth, remark, with a tone of finality, 
that Nature would always have her glorious way at 
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last. Only, he wasn’t fooled any more. He still 
admitted that love was almost the greatest thing in 
the world; only, now he knew it for what it was, 
important as it might be in the program Nature had 
set for herself. 

If he didn’t care to take part in the program, that 
was his own cheerful affair! 

Later in the day we heard the woman next door 
sing again. It seemed to me, as I listened, that she 
had a good voice and used it well. A contralto, rich 
and full, with a golden quality running through it. 
In spite of the fact that we both had damned the 
arrival of the piano, we really liked good music— 
in fact, Jared was passionately fond of it. “If she 
can sing like that,” he said, “‘why, let her sing!” 


Chapter III: Enter Dorothy 


September, the Sunday before the opening of 

the university. After breakfast, I went out 
into the yard and set myself to picking up the nuts 
that had fallen from the big hickory tree at the front 
edge of the lawn. Frequently I could hear a nut 
falling “plunk” on the sod. After husking them, I 
went up into the attic and spread them on the floor. 
Then, looking out the attic window, I saw an army of 
crows, en route God knew where, alighting in the 
back yard. After noisily helping themselves to a 
quick lunch in the vegetable garden, they whirled up 
and on, a swift cloud of black, sweeping across a 
gray sky. One crow stayed long after the others 
had gone, then suddenly rose in pursuit. I wondered 
if he ever caught up with them. Perhaps he was 
sick of the crowd and wanted the relief of commun- 
ing with himself for a few moments. If so, he was 
a kindred spirit. Or, maybe, he was simply greedier 
than the rest, and thereby became a lost soul. 

It was a little later when Doc Thorne, properly 
gloved and caned, came by on his way to church. 
Jared was pacing up and down the driveway, smok- 
ing a cigarette. Thorne called out that he’d be late 
for church if he didn’t look out. Thorne liked to be 
funny. He knew well enough that Jared hadn’t 
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been inside a church for a decade, except for funer- 
als and weddings. 

“Enjoy yourself your own way!’ Jared retorted, 
cheerfully. “It’s a free country. Besides,’ he added 
as Thorne drew near, “I don’t believe you take any 
more stock in the old creed than I do.” 

Thorne affected to be shocked. He had lately 
been made a vestryman, which pleased his vanity. 
He put his hand on Jared’s shoulder in his best Sun- 
day manner, and declaimed soberly: 

“We spend most of the week looking after our 
bodies. It doesn’t hurt us to spend an hour on Sun- 
day morning looking after our souls.” 

This was so unlike Thorne at his best that Jared 
laughed; at which Thorne couldn’t help laughing 
too, a little sheepishly, although he tried to keep a 
~ solemn face. 

“You must have lost at poker last night, old 
man!” Jared remarked, with mock commiseration. 
He knew that Thorne had been sitting in a game 
the night before. He had been invited too, but was 
busy with an article he wanted to finish. 

At which Thorne gently remarked, ‘‘Go to hell!” 
and passed on. 

Thorne and Jared understood each other pretty 
well. 

Jared came in and told me about Thorne, and 
added that he honestly believed he had more religion 
in him than Thorne had. ‘That is, if he allowed 
himself to follow out his natural instincts. But, in 
his opinion, that was no compliment to his instincts. 
“The lower in intelligence a man is, the more religion 
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he has. Primitive people are the most religious. 
They aren’t even content with one god; they have 
to have a lot of them. Civilization manages at last 
to get along with only one god; and now with the 
age of science, we’re learning to shift for ourselves 
without any god at all!” 

Religion! Jared hadn’t much of it, if one could 
judge by the way he talked. When I asked him once 
if he didn’t believe in some sort of supreme being, 
he replied, frivolously, that he didn’t see how what 
he thought about God could make any difference to 
anybody, least of all to God. “Granted that there 
is a God, it isn’t what we think of Him that counts; 
it’s what He thinks of us!’ There wasn’t any Hell 
and there wasn’t any Heaven, except the Heaven 
and Hell we made for ourselves right here—and 
that was largely a question of health and disease. 
He had come to the conclusion that you could reduce 
even right and wrong to a question of health and 
disease. It was only when the devil was sick that 
he wanted to reform. When he was well, he didn’t 
need to. Why? Because there was nothing the 
matter with him then! 

Every Sunday, Jared’s mother went to the Chris- 
tian Science services at the Commercial Club rooms. 
Imagine the mother of a doctor being a devotee of 
Mary Baker Eddy! We were about to rise from 
the breakfast table when she urged that it would do 
him good to attend some church. 

“Since you don’t believe in one church more than 
another, you might as well go with me to mine.” 

Jared told her that it would be torture to sit 
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listening to a couple of females read the Jewish 
Scriptures and the opinion of Mrs. Eddy that “all 
is good,” when it isn’t. 

“Tf you would only try to get at the truth, instead 
of playing with your everlasting logic all the time! 
I believe you’re a downright atheist!” 

“Perhaps,” he answered. ‘Especially if God is 
an unreasonable and illogical God. But suppose I 
admitted that all is good—I mean all the universe 
taken as a whole—that wouldn’t prove that each and 
everything in the universe is good. Not by any 
means. For instance, Madeline Worthington has 
an attractive face when you look at it ensemble; and 
yet, not one of its features is attractive all by itself. 
Lots of things in the universe are mighty bad, [ll 
say, and yet the total effect may be as good as 
Madeline’s face, for all I know, although I doubt 
very much. ....” 

By this time, his mother had indignantly swished 
out of the room and was on the way upstairs. 

But what interested me in all this was Jared’s 
sudden and gratuitous mention of Madeline Worth- 
ington. He had affected to have forgotten her. Yet, 
here she was, at the very top of his mind, you might 
say, intruding herself into a conversation that didn’t 
need her in the least. 

Late that afternoon, when Jared and I had re- 
turned from a short walk, his mother suggested that 
we go over and call on the people next door. Jared 
objected that it was entirely too soon to call—they 
couldn’t be settled yet, and wouldn’t be expecting 
anybody for quite a while. The truth was, Jared 
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hated to make calls as much as I did. But his 
mother had made up her mind. 

‘Nonsense, Jared! Of course, they’re not set- 
tled yet, and won’t be for a week or two. But I’ve 
been over already half a dozen times, to help with 
little things, and she dropped over here twice yes- 
terday, once to borrow your hammer, and once to 
use my sewing machine on some curtains. It would 
only be neighborly for us to run over a few min- 
utes informally, and then you and Bob can meet 
them both. We needn’t stay long.” 

So we went. Jared started to make a short-cut 
across the lawn from his front door to theirs, but 
his mother didn’t want to go that way. So we 
walked decorously out to the street on our straight 
cement sidewalk, then up their winding brick walk 
to their low brick steps, over which jutted a little 
gabled roof. 

Professor Jevons answered the bell. He was in 
his shirt sleeves. Jevons was one of these smiling 
persons, who greet one effusively, but appear to be 
thinking of something else all the while. He was 
awkward and jerky in his movements, as if a skele- 
ton strung on wires had suddenly put on a little flesh 
and come briskly to life. But he looked intellectual 
enough and gave one the impression of efficiency. 
His talk was as jerky as his movements. 

“Mrs. Phelps... Ah! I have heard of you 
... Dr. Phelps . . . and you, too, Professor Vance 
- « + you must excuse us . . . we have not had the 
time . . . just come in . . . may I take your hats? 
- .. Pardon me! ... Ah! ... here are chairs 
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. . . let me call my sister . . . ” and he hastened 
back into the hallway, started up the stairs, sud- 
denly arrested himself, and called, ‘‘Dorothy!” hur- 
ried back, bowed again, and seated himself abruptly. 
Then, as suddenly, he became aware that he was in 
his shirt sleeves, laughed embarrassedly, and went 
back into the hall to fetch his coat, which was hang- 
ing on the rack there. 

“You look quite at home already, Professor Jev- 
ons,’ remarked Jared’s mother, as she cast her eyes 
about the living room. ‘One would hardly believe 
that you had moved in only a few days ago.” 

“Oh .. . it’s Dorothy . . . she sees to every- 
thing. .. that is, inside; outside... | I «see ‘to 
that . . . it will take time . . . for instance, the 
fown . .\. there'll be alawn. .. .” 

Professor Jevons hesitated, then left his sentence 
hanging in mid-air, as he did most of them. 

Jared’s mother took up the idea of the lawn. I 
looked about the room. It was very tastefully ar- 
ranged. There was a simple beauty about the gen- 
eral effect which most rooms achieve only after much 
experiment. There was the piano in the far corner, 
shut, and with no music on its front, after all. The 
pictures were few, but good, and hung in just the 
right places. The furniture was not new, nor ele- 
gant, neither was the rug, but everything was dis- 
posed in such a way that the result was one of quiet 
harmony. I began to take an interest in meeting 
this sister of Jevons. 

Professor Jevons was talking. 

“Yes ...a hedge would be good .. . what do 
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you think . . . our driveways . . . since they are 
side by side... a hedge between... or, what do 
you think? .. .” He turned to Jared. 

Now, I happened to know that that was what 
Jared had been wanting all along, ever since they 
began to build next to us—a hedge between the two 
properties, the higher the better. He hastened to 
say that he thought a hedge was just the thing, and 
that they could make a joint affair of the project. 
He suggested that a privet hedge would be the best, 
and that they might let it grow rather high, to coun- 
teract the monotonous effect of the two driveways 
running along side by side. 

“We'd better have it put in pretty soon,” Jared 
added. “If you agree, I'll see to it, and relieve you 
of the trouble.” 

Jared knew of a kind of privet that was sturdier 
and higher than any other, and he wanted to be sure 
to have that kind. Even as he spoke, he looked 
regretfully out the window to the south on what 
were once “his”? woods. A hedge would be some- 
thing! 

Before Jared could get any further with this plan 
for a hedge, we heard light steps on the stairs, and 
Jevons’ sister appeared in the doorway. Her face 
lighted up with recognition as she saw Jared’s 
mother; but after the first greetings were over, she 
didn’t pay much attention to eithér Jared or me. 

I was not at all prepared for Jevons’ sister. Why, 
she seemed only a girl, in spite of the fact that she 
was in the later twenties, as I knew, and had been 
married, and was now a widow. She didn’t look as 
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if she had ever been married. She didn’t have the 
“married look” in the least! It is hard to describe 
the charm of certain women. Novelists make an 
error in trying to convey what a woman is like by 
dwelling on her physical characteristics, instead of 
laying stress on the mental effect that these charac- 
teristics produce in the beholder. Now, physically, 
one could describe this woman as all curves and no 
angles—not voluptuous curves, not that, but the 
curves a sculptor likes to rhyme with one another in 
the most chaste of his statues—and one could go 
on, describing the gentle contour of the cheek, the 
sweeping line of the rich brown hair, falling over 
the ears and caught up somehow at the back, and 
the delicate curve that swept throatward from the 
dainty chin. But that is not the point. The point 
is, she impressed me as a woman who had never 
been through the tragic experiences of love and 
death; and I decided at once that her marriage must 
have been of the purely conventional kind, that no 
profound feelings had been involved—in other 
words, that, emotionally, she was yet utterly un- 
awakened. All these thoughts came to me swiftly, 
within a few moments after I had been introduced 
to her. 

It appeared that yesterday, she and Jared’s 
mother had been planning the arrangement of her 
room upstairs, so they excused themselves and went 
up there, leaving us men alone. 

“T didn’t quite get the last name of your sister,” 
I remarked. As a matter of fact, Jevons had only 
introduced her as, ‘‘my sister, Dorothy.” 
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“Ohl... yes! ... it’s Fleming . ..-her hus- 
band’s name .. . John Fleming . . . died a few 
years ago... dry goods . . . Springfield, Illinois 
... fine fellow... likeable fellow ... yes... .” 

We could hear her and Jared’s mother moving 
about upstairs. Jared started to pump his host on 
his own subject, psychology. Since Jared was spe- 
cializing more and more in neurology, Jevons’ sub- 
ject was not at all alien to him. He couldn’t quite 
place Jevons, he said, later; but he gathered that 
he believed in the existence of mental states apart 
from nervous processes. In other words, he was not 
exactly a materialist. Jared would have liked to 
converse with him a little further about this; but 
his mother and Mrs. Fleming came down about this 
time. 

We left soon afterward. From some remarks of 
the women, it appeared that there was to be a musi- 
cale at Professor Kenyon’s Wednesday night—Ken- 
yon was Director of Music in the university—and 
the last word of Jared’s mother was that we all 
should see one another there. 

That night Jared and I were sitting in the library, 
he smoking a cigarette, and I a pipe, before going to 
bed. By the way, it was always cigarettes with 
Jared; I detest them, myself. The good old pipe 
forme! Finally, the subject of the woman next door 
came up. We had been silent for a few minutes, 
when he suddenly reverted to her. 

“She’s younger than I thought.” 

“I don’t know,” I answered. ‘She does look © 
young.” 
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“She has a manner. I bet she’ll be taken up by 
the people who call themselves ‘society’ here.” 

““Good-looking,”’ I remarked, just to fill in. 

“Did you notice her eyes?” 

“Not especially.” 

**They’re a rich brown like her hair, only a deeper 
brown, I should say. Then there’s another remark- 
Bile thing. . >.>.” 

“Go on, Jared; you’re in a parlous state already!” 

“T’m simply observant. AsI said, there’s another 
remarkable thing: Her skin’s almost white; yet it 
isn’t like the pallor one associates with illness—she’s 
the picture of health in spite of her lack of color.” 

True enough. But Jared, of all men! 

I tried to achieve a beatific look. ‘It’s as if she 
were molded of freshly cut ivory,” I prompted. 

“No, she’s too gentle, too warm for ivory. Some- 
how you wouldn’t want her to have more color. 
For her, color would seem as inappropriate as it 
would—well . . .” 

“As it would on an exquisite marble like that of 
‘Eve avant la péché,’ by Delaplanche,” I added, at 
random. The funny thing was that Jared actually 
took me seriously! 

“That will do. You get the idea. Then, her 
Woice.”’ 

“Tt’s a musical voice,” I suggested, getting up and 
stretching myself. 

‘Tt’s even more musical when she speaks than 
_ when she sings—a low voice that diverts your atten- 
tion from what she’s saying by the sheer beauty of 
its intonation.” 
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“How about her hair, Jared? You haven’t said 
anything about her hair.” 

“I said it was brown. It’s very fine. There are 
glints of soft light init. . .” 

But I had had enough. I knocked the ashes out 
of my pipe, excused myself, and went up to bed, 
leaving my friend alone to dream all he pleased 
about the woman next door. 


Chapter IV: Aztics Have Secrets 


Ir. 


with my thoughts, I went up to the attic. 

Jared’s first idea when he finished off the little 
room up there was to provide a place for some 
needy student, who would take care of the furnace 
for his lodging. But he soon found that he disliked 
having a roomer in the house. 

It is customary to speak of the ‘“‘skeleton in the 
closet,’ but the family skeleton is far more likely to 
be found in the attic, perhaps in some old trunk, covy- 
ered with dust. If I were a real novelist and were 
out of material, I’d ransack the attics of the world. 
A bundle of letters, tied with a string, out of which 
a faded violet falls as you handle them; a little box 
full of papers, locked with a key that won’t turn 
any more; a tray of broken knickknacks, each a 
plaintive voice from the days when they were new 
and handled by fingers now become very quiet—let 
these speak, and the world shall listen, and there will 
be tears . . . yes, and smiles, too, on seeing the 
curtain thus lifted on the poor but eloquent secrets of 
our common lot! 

To get up to Jared’s attic, you opened a door in 
the corner of the upper hall, dodged the dustpan and 
broom just inside, and mounted a narrow, unpainted 
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stairway, until, at the top, you stood under the long 
peak of the roof. By the sunshine streaming in 
through the window at the south end, you discerned 
that you were in the midst of the makings of a first- 
class junk shop. There were trunks of many sizes 
and styles, from Jared’s great-grandfather’s, bound 
in cowhide, with the fur on (there was a quilt of 
his grandmother’s locked up in it), to his mother’s 
ultra-fashionable contraption, which was too new 
to be up in the attic at all. Junk’s the word: a pair 
of discarded awnings; a pile of broken storm win- 
dows; two crippled canoe paddles; some old golf 
sticks; parts of a bicycle; and, in a row by the wall, 
a jug and three bottles of home-brew that ought to 
become fairly decent stuff in a few months, if Jared 
and I could let it alone that long. Hickory nuts 
were spread on the floor, and out of the window you 
looked over the roof of the house next door to the 
woods beyond; and, if you looked farther, your eyes 
traveled to the rock quarry in the distance. Yes, 
here was one place in Jared’s house from which he 
could still look at his woods, in spite of his new 
neighbors. 

In a wooden box, now gone—Jared took it with 
him when he went away for good—in a wooden 
box, with a hinged lid, he kept a lot of old photo- 
graphs and keepsakes, including some diaries; for 
at Harvard Jared and I had both started the old- 
fashioned custom of keeping a diary. He was look- 
ing through this box one day, showing me things, 
when he came upon the picture of a stunningly pretty 
girl—the one that he was engaged to once, and who 
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not say much, but he showed me where, on the 
front, she had once written in her bold writing, 
“Ever thine.” Then, down in a corner of the same 
box, was a tiny vase, daintily painted over with 
flowers, that had been this Madeline’s too. He told 
me the story how, in jest, he had taken it from her 
house one night, put it in his pocket, and brought it 
home. It was a vase she prized very much; it had 
come all the way from France; but she let him keep 
it after he had laughingly reminded her, ‘“‘All our 
things will be together some day!” 

I took the vase from his hand and looked at it. It 
was really a rare piece of art. It was worth a great 
deal. The imprint on the bottom guaranteed its 
genuineness. Such vases, I happened to know, were 
made in only one place in the world. I told Jared 
this as I handed it back to him. 

“T meant to return it,” he said. 

“Yes” I assented, “I think I’d have returned it.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, shortly, as he put it back into 
the box and picked out a tiny bit of a package, a 
couple of inches square, done up carefully and sealed. 
“Her engagement ring,” he muttered. He threw it 
back, unopened. 

I put my hand on his arm. “Are you sorry, 
Jared?” 

He looked at me quickly, and, I thought, with sus- 
picion. He shook off my hand impatiently. 

“There’s nothing to be sorry for!” he exclaimed, 
slamming down the lid of the box. Then he stole 
a look at me again, when he thought I was not re- 
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garding him. There was a funny expression in his 
face—not anger exactly, but the look of a man who 
wants to read your mind without your knowing it. 
Then he said, with a show of bravado: 

“It was a narrow escape, that’s all. Thank God!” 
Then, after a pause, “Perhaps I’d better send back 
that vase.” But he made no move to take it out 
of the box again. 

The little room in the attic where I wrote was 
entered by an unpainted door, on which I had hung 
a sign I once stole from some obliging hotel: 


DON’T DISTURB 


There was an old pine table and a chair. Along the 
wall was a board, resting upon two tin cracker 
boxes. That was my bookshelf. 

Up there in the attic I was away from all inter- 
ruptions. I couldn’t even hear the telephone. It 
reminded me of that other attic of my boyhood, 
where I used to sleep. How many times I would 
steal up there and imagine I was a great genius, who 
had to live in an attic! 

I used to tell Jared of those precious dreams of 
my boyhood. He made fun of me, so I shut up. 
He himself had once had dreams like that, he said. 
But, he added, he didn’t need them any more. He 
had come to be quite happy and content with things 
as they were, without trying to hitch his wagon to 
impossible stars, which wrecked so many wagons! 
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“You see, Bob, when you know life as it is, you 
can enjoy it on its own terms, and you’re not forever 
expecting things it can’t give you.” 

Life was very amusing, according to his own ac- 
count. Really, he said, he had a great deal to 
amuse him. He tried to convince me that he was 
thoroughly contented with life. He took great pains 
to convince me of this. ‘—There was his mother. She 
was good company, and her innocent foibles were 
lots of fun. “A very complicated woman, Bob, and 
very sophisticated, or so she thinks. Did you ever 
notice her scheme of house decoration? Like her 
dresses, it’s elegant, but not simple—oh, no, not 
simple! One year, the sofa cushions are circular, 
with garish embroidery on them; another year, 
they’re elongated, like sausages, with tassels on the 
ends. And so with the hangings and the table covers. 
It’s expensive, but why shouldn’t mother enjoy her- 
self?” 

There were lots of things to amuse him. There 
was Sally, the negro maid. (Jared’s mother called 
her our “maid,” although Sally was sixty years old 
and had been married five times, at least.) It was 
partly because Sally insisted upon singing and talk- 
ing to herself while at her work that I had to take 
refuge in the attic, when I wanted peace. Sally 
couldn’t spell; so, when she heard a new word, she 
pronounced it as it sounded to her, and it was usually 
wrong. She called Jared to the “phome” half a 
dozen times a day. She was good at apple “‘flitters,” 
and topped her lemon pie with ‘“‘menangue.” One 
afternoon, when Jared was on the golf field with 
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Doc Thorne, she told an inquiring friend that Doc- 
tor Phelps was over “‘on de garf.” — 

Indeed, life was quite worth while for Jared, ac- 
cording to his own say-so. There was his work. He 
got the most fun out of that, he supposed—not 
exactly fun, but it kept him interested and absorbed. 
All his classes were in the morning. He. reserved 
the late afternoon for recreation. Sometimes it was 
golf; sometimes bridge at the club, or billiards. Or, 
sometimes, it was pottering around in the garden. 
He was doing that the afternoon after we called on 
our next-door neighbors, when, out of a corner of 
his eye, he saw Jevons’ sister come out of her front 
door, dressed for the street. A few minutes later, he 
came up to the attic, pretending that he wanted to 
seeme. But I saw through him. He was watching 
Dorothy Fleming in the distance from my window— 
a figure glimpsed fleetingly beyond the row of tall 
trees that edged the road to town. He stood re- 
garding her until she was out of sight. 

Oh, yes, Jared found life quite satisfactory. Per- 
haps he was exceptionally fortunate. Of course, he 
admitted, he was sometimes cursed, as we all are, 
with crazy desires for dim things that life did not 
yield and never would yield. But he concluded that 
such longings for the unattainable were born of that 
multitude of silly illusions which must be lived down 
resolutely and cheerfully. 


2. 


I went along with Jared and his mother to the 
musicale at Kenyon’s. Dorothy Fleming was there. 
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One didn’t miss one of old Kenyon’s musicales if 
one could help it. That is, if one liked music. And, 
to my mind, any one who doesn’t like good music is 
spiritually maimed. There was quite a crowd, many 
of them faculty men and their wives. A lot of the 
people had to stand. 

Neither Jared nor I saw Mrs. Fleming until the 
program was quite advanced, partly because we came 
late and stood away from the crowd, over in the 
hallway by the stairs, where we found Thorne, who 
was bored to death. 

When I listen to music, I think a great deal. Not 
about the music itself; but a surprising variety of 
new thoughts are scared up across my mental sky. 
The room, the people around me, take on a new 
guise. I see the most ordinary things of life in a 
new light. So, while really listening with all my 
soul, I am apt to seem not to be listening at all, and 
people accuse me of not caring for music because I 
sometimes appear to be paying attention to every- 
thing but the music. They are wrong. It is my 
way of enjoying it. 

So, to-night, while the music was going on, I was 
regarding the faces of the people in the next room. 
Under the incantation of the music, they were no 
longer mere faces, but vague symbols of something. 
Those faces! All quietly listening, yet with such 
variety, such variety of expression! One moment, 
when some one was playing a largo movement of the 
exquisite sonata in B minor by Chopin, that sea of 
faces filling the rooms was perfectly motionless, as if 
under some sort of hypnosis. For the moment, it 
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pleased my fancy to think of all of them, old and 
young, as faces suddenly caught in the trance of 
death, exactly as every last one of them would be 
caught before many years; only, these faces wouldn’t 
look so beatific then! That reminded me. Jared 
had mentioned a few days before that a doctor in 
Chicago had tried music as an anesthetic. My an- 
swer was that to die to music wouldn’t be half bad; 
that even the most abandoned roué might thereby 
attain the expression of a saint! 

The song that caught us all was one that most of 
us had heard since childhood. Perhaps that’s why 
we liked it. It was sung so well that every one was 
under the spell of its theme: love that lasts even 
through the twilight of life, faithful to the end. I 
had mounted the bottom step of the stairs, and I 
could look down upon the crowd pretty well. What 
a miscellany of thoughts the witchery of this love 
song was awakening in these people! A prominent 
professor stole a look at a woman across the room— 
she was not his wife—not once, but several times. 
There was a kind of pathos in the look, a hint of 
starvation, that I had never seen in his face before. 
I was certain I saw a tear in the eye of a respectable 
lawyer’s wife whom everybody knew to be happily 
married. Why? I saw a colleague of mine touch 
with eyes of desire the singer herself. I said to 
myself that there were hearts here that could never 
Tecognize one another before the world, calling 
across the room to one another, and knowing that 
they called and would ever call in vain. And there 
were hearts, too, that yearned across far spaces and 
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times for the absent and the dead. And there was 
old Kenyon himself, with his distinguished head of 
white hair, standing over against the wall, his arm 
about the little old lady who had been sweetheart to 
him ever since they had started up the path of the 
world together. 

I have sometimes fancied that I would like to 
write a book, analyzing all the kinds of love there 
are. But it can’t be done. There are too many 
kinds! It has been maintained by somebody that 
there are precisely thirty-six dramatic situations pos- 
sible—no more, no less. I'll wager that most of 
them are love situations. And I am sure that there, 
that night, in that crowd, there were over a hundred 
dramatic situations with some sort of love as the 
core of them—in other words, as many situations 
as people! 

It was a little after this song that Jared and I 
happened to catch sight of Mrs. Fleming. She had 
probably been within a few feet of us all the time, 
because a slight shifting of people to let a violinist 
through to the piano brought her into full view from 
around the corner of the near doorway. She was 
standing by young Fuller, an instructor in Jevons’ 
department. While the violinist was playing, we 
had ample chance to observe her without being 
noticed, for her face was turned from us, and we 
were sure that she had not seen us. She was looking 
a little downward, and it occurred to me that she 
was not listening to the music at all, and that her 
thoughts were far away. As I looked at her, it 
did not take me long to decide that she was easily 
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the most attractive woman in the room. One might 
say that the whole effect of her was that of a soul 
hovering between pure spirit and clay without dross; 
or, if it was clay, it was so pure that it ceased to be 
just clay as we know it. The transparent whiteness 
of her skin helped the illusion. 

It occurred to Jared to remark later, when we 
were alone, that this sister of Jevons was supremely. - 
the kind of woman about whom spontaneously 
gather all that he saw fit to call the “illusions” of 
love. There was that kind of women, he said, and 
one recognized them at once. 

“T’m not blind, Bob. I’m perfectly aware that 
even in me she somehow tends to reawaken all the 
old poetry and dream of my silly youth. Which is 
absurd!” 

I hoped that Mrs. Fleming would be asked to 
sing, but she wasn’t. Perhaps nobody knew yet that 
she sang. I could have told them that she sang 
infinitely better than any one that had appeared on 
the program. 

We noticed that young Fuller escorted her home. 
‘““Where and when did he get acquainted with her?” 
I asked Jared. He said he didn’t know and didn’t 
care. 

I have a notion that one can classify women in 
somewhat the way one classifies music. For instance, 
some women are caprices; some are largos; some, 
humoresques; some, studies in counterpoint; some, 
rhapsodies. 

I tried that idea on Jared on the way home. 

“Nonsense!” he said. 
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“No nonsense at all,’ I replied. “It’s perfectly 
clear, and I should think anybody could see it. In 
fact, I think the idea has literary value, and if I 
were silly enough to write poetry, as you used to, 
I'd work it in.” 

“But it doesn’t mean anything!” Jared insisted. 
“How, for instance, can you say a woman is like a 
humoresque? By the way, just what is a humo- 
resque?”’ : 

I didn’t answer him, and he straightway expressed 
himself of the opinion that I didn’t know. I let that 
pass, especially as Jared’s mother spoke up just then 
and wanted to know if I had any examples in mind. 

“Not particularly,” I answered. ‘Still, if you 
want an example of largos, there are the women of 
Burne-Jones—sweeping, stately, with the spiritual 
dignity of the best of largos. Or, take yourself. 
Now, in terms of music, I’d call you a study in 
counterpoint—just why, I won’t tell you.” 

I didn’t mention either to Jared or his mother 
what I thought Dorothy Fleming was. But there 
was no question about it. Dorothy was a symphonic 
poem. 

“T wouldn’t think of falling in love with her,” 
Jared remarked meditatively, as we were going up 
to bed; “‘but if I ever do fall in love with a woman 
again, it will be with my eyes open.” He knew, by 
this time, he said, what a woman’s allure really 
meant. 


Chapter V: The Dead Past Is Never 
Dead 


HAT vase of Madeline’s up in the attic, 
which Jared had never returned—I had 
forgotten all about it; but, apparently, 

Jared had not. 

“T think I'll send it over,” he said. 

““Be sure there’s some one there to receive it,” I 
suggested. ‘It’s too valuable to be left knocking 
about. Might get broken.” 

After some hesitation, Jared called the Worth- 
ingtons’ number on the telephone. The maid an- 
swered. Yes, Mrs. Worthington was home. She 
was ill and couldn’t come to the phone. Jared 
replied it wasn’t necessary. This was Dr. Phelps 
speaking. He was sending over a small package, 
which the maid could hand to Mrs. Worthington. 
Or, come to think of it, he was passing there on the 
way downtown. He’d leave it himself. 

He turned to me. ‘‘Since she’s ill, there won’t be 
any risk of my seeing her. So, it'll be all right.” 

A little later, he left the house. 

But when, package in hand, he rang the bell at the 
Worthingtons’, it wasn’t the maid who opened the 
door; it was Madeline herself. For one brief mo- 
ment, he stood there like a fool, staring at her. He 
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hesitated awkwardly, then entered. The door shut 
behind him. Still he stood, staring at her. 

Finally he found words. He tried to speak cas- 
ually. “It’s that vase. I never returned it.” 

He held out the little package. Then he noticed 
what he hadn’t yet noticed. The woman before him 
was really ill. Wer face was white. She could 
hardly stand. Her hand groped toward a table 
near by. She seemed about to fall. Impulsively 
he hurried over to her, forgetting all about the 
vase. It fell to the floor with a tiny crash. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said. ‘Just help me into the 
other room. I suppose I shouldn’t have tried to get 
mp.’ 

He assisted her into the room at the left of the 
hall. There was a sofa there. He helped her to lie 
down upon it, placing cushions under her head. 

“You ought to be in bed,” he remarked. ‘Let me 
call the maid.” 

“The maid is out. Onan errand. Forgive me, 
Jared. When I heard you were coming, I wanted 
to see you. I was wrong. You once said we'd 
always be friends . . . in spite of everything. Still, 
I’ve no right...” 

In the hallway, it had been dark. Here, in this 
room, it was lighter. Jared observed for the first 
time that Madeline was wearing a loose tea gown, a 
shimmering thing with lace and pink ribbons. Even 
her illness, he reflected, had to be clothed with an 
alluring vanity! As she lay there, she shivered. 
There was a cover at the foot of the sofa. He 
spread it over her. He might as well sit down a 
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moment, until the maid came. He drew up a chair 
—a low arm-chair. 

He was not prepared to see her so changed. All 
the time he had known her, she had been as perfect 
physically as, well, a Greek goddess. Only it is 
probable that a Greek goddess never had jet black 
hair. They were all blondes, weren’t they? ‘Then, 
there was Madeline’s glorious color. Greek god- 
desses, too, may have had roses in their cheeks; only, 
it was hard for him to imagine that, possibly because, 
like most people, he had obtained his ideas of Greek 
goddesses from white marble statues. 

The thing that shocked him most was that Made- 
line’s face was now almost as white as one of those 
same statues, except for a hectic spot high up in 
each cheek. Her face was thinner, too, than he had 
ever seen it before; and, there was an expression in 
the eyes which was not reassuring—a sort of nerv- 
ous intensity which flared up like a thin flame, then 
subsided into a tired dullness. As he sat down, she 
made an attempt to smile. 

“It’s just a bad cold,” she remarked, “‘a rather 
bad cold.” 

“Have you had a doctor?” 

“Yes; it seems I’ve a temperature, and there’s 
something the matter here,”’ she put her hand over 
her left lung, “but that’s not why I wanted to see 
you.” 

Then her hands suddenly went up to her face, 
and she turned away. Was she weeping? 

He hardly knew what to do. Of one thing he 
was determined. The dead past had buried its dead, 
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as far as he was concerned. Certainly, he must not 
think of this woman as the woman over whom he 
had once made a fool of himself. That old episode 
was done with. 

For the moment, not knowing what to do or say, 
he kept silent, and waited until she could compose 
herself. He saw her hands slip slowly down from 
her face, still turned from him, and then fall in a 
helpless gesture on the coverlet. Her hands—her 
wedding ring was on the hand nearest him. He was 
looking at it when she suddenly turned her face 
toward him and uttered his name, the name she used 
to call him by. Nobody else had ever called him 
that. He was absolutely sure, now, that she had 
been weeping; her eyes were wet. 

Sled” 

He hesitated. Then, ‘Yes, Madeline,” he an- 
swered, quietly. It was no use. The dead past 
never buries its dead, for there never was a dead 
past, and not the least thing in it knows any death. 

After an effort, she went on, ‘‘Will you let me 
talk to you, Jed—tell you things? . . . Oh, it’s 
shameless of me, I know! . . . It’s funny, Jed, isn’t 
it: I’ve got lots of friends; but not one of them is 
the kind I’d think of confiding things to. Shameless 
or not, I’ve wanted to see you .. . I’ve wanted to 
tell you things that a religious woman would tell 
only to her God!” 

He realized plainly that hers was a case of over- 
wrought nerves. So he told her that she mustn’t 
exert herself now by talking; that she could say the 
things she wanted to say to him at some future time. 
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He tried to say all this as gently, yet as firmly as 
he could. But she would have none of it. 

“You mean well, Jed; but my main trouble isn’t 
with my body. Even if I were ill enough to die, 
that’s not the point. That wouldn’t matter very 
much. ... But there are other things that do mat- 
ter. And yet . . . what’s the use! Perhaps even 
you wouldn’t understand!” 

She was silent a few moments, as if revolving 
something in her mind. Then, dully, 

“You are right, Jed . . . perhaps it’s best, after 
all, that you should go.” 

At this, he arose; but, all at once, her hand 
reached out and seized him by the coat sleeve. 

“You shan’t go till you hear it all—do you hear? 
You shan’t go till you hear it all!” She had raised 
herself on her elbow, and, with more strength than 
he supposed she had, she clutched his arm and pulled 
him to the edge of the sofa, where he stood looking 
down on her, while words half choked with sobs 
came rushing from her lips. There was not the 
least use trying to stop her. No one could have 
stopped her, short of physical violence. 

“T’m not the Madeline you used to know any 
more. . . . If a woman wants to know what Hell 
is like, let her get married! . . . A woman! God! 
A woman!” 

She sank back on her pillow, exhausted, and closed 
her eyes wearily. He put the covers back over her 
shoulders and sat down on the edge of the sofa, 
taking one of her hands—the one with the wedding 
ring—in both of his. She opened her eyes in sur- 
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prise at his touch—the old intimate touch of his 
hands. It seemed to quiet her at once. Soon she 
went on, in a tense monotone: 

“You think I’m happy. Everybody thinks ’'m 
happy. My best friends don’t know. Doesn’t my 
husband give me everything? ‘What more can a 
woman want?’ That’s what they say. Look at my 
house. Look at all the luxuries I have. They 
even envy me. Envy me!” 

Now, Jared had supposed, somewhat bitterly, it 
was true, that Madeline was the happiest of mor- 
tals. She had married a man who knew how to 
quaff life’s pleasures with her frankly and to the full. 
Her own kind. Jared had concluded long ago that 
all her pretty pretense of idealism with him had been 
sheer acting. Just part of the campaign for the 
lure of the particular male that just then happened 
to interest her. After her marriage, there had oc- 
curred nothing to change his opinion. She was one 
of the leaders of the fast set in the town—not loose, 
but fast. She threw herself wholly and unreservedly 
into the rather hilarious life of that set, and was a 
favorite with everybody, especially the men. A 
man’s woman. Madeline’s path, bordered with 
roses, had diverged from Jared’s own as far as it 
possibly could. He hated jazz. And she was the 
sort that danced jazz, dressed jazz, lived jazz, and, 
in his opinion, thought jazz. 

All this went through his thoughts while she 
paused a moment with a sudden look of irresolution, 
regarding him earnestly. Then she seemed to have 
made up her mind, and went on more quietly than 
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before, in a flat, lifeless tone of voice, as if what 
she was saying did not greatly matter to herself or 
anybody else—as if she was beyond caring. 

“T suppose I’m not the only woman. I suppose 
there are other women who are dying for a single 
caress from their husbands—just one—that doesn’t 
always mean the same thing...” She stopped 
short, her face contorted with passion, and her voice 
broke in a desperate cry. 

“A husband! A beast! He hasn’t been true to 
me, even that way! . . . Oh, forgive me, Jed... . 
Oh, forgive me!’’ She had pulled her hand from 
his, her fists were clenched tightly, and her voice 
came in dry sobs that racked her whole body. 

It was some time before she became calmer. 
Finally, she lay back on the cushions and closed her 
eyes wearily. 

After a while, ‘Then, I’ve had my dreams, in 
spite of it all. Even with him, I’ve had my dreams. 
I wanted a child. I told him I wanted a child. But 
he wished no children. He married me as a play- 
thing, not as the mother of his children. . . . He got 
me a dog... he said I could pet the dog, if I 
wanted to. J wouldn’t be so lonely, then. He 
actually got me a dog! What do you think of that? 
He got me a dog!” 

Jared decided that this must stop. She mustn’t 
talk any more. It was clear that she had a high 
degree of fever. She was on the verge of hysteria. 
He was becoming alarmed. He stepped to the door 
and called for the maid; she might have returned 
by now. He reasoned that if the maid were in the 
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room, Madeline would not go on talking in this 
way. Then he might quiet her. But Madeline only 
laughed—an unnatural laugh that made him the 
more uneasy—and said, 

“She won’t be back for a while, I'll tell you. 
Do you remember the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
you used to read to me so often? Do you remem- 
ber that last line, about loving ‘also in silence with 
thy soul’ ?” 

There was a long pause. She closed her eyes for 
a while, then opened them and let her gaze rest 
on him for a time without speaking. Soon after- 
wards, the maid came in, and he left. 


Madeline was dangerously ill. Doc Thorne was 
attending her. Jared’s mother heard of it, and men- 
tioned it at supper. Like most people, Jared’s 
mother was under the impression that the Worth- 
ingtons were quite happy, in their way. Jared didn’t 
enlighten her. 

Later, after Jared had told me what had hap- 
pened at Madeline’s house, he asked me a foolish 
question. He wanted to know if I thought that 
Dorothy Fleming’s husband had ever treated her 
like that! There was suppressed emotion in his 
voice. . . . But what on earth did Dorothy Fleming 
have to do with it? I asked him that. 

“Nothing,” he replied, wearily. 


Chapter VI: Jared Doctors a Soul 


OC THORNE thought that Madeline 
Worthington would pull through. 

A week had passed. It was clear to me 
that Jared was worrying about her a lot more than 
was good for him. He sensibly decided that it was 
not wise for him to see her again. 

“It would only do her harm,” he said. “I don’t 
want another scene like that.’ Then he looked at 
me speculatively, and spoke in a tone a little too in- 
different to be real, “I’ve been trying to forget the 
things she said. A woman in her condition per- 
suades herself of a lot of things that aren’t so. In 
a few weeks, she’ll be as happy and light-headed as 
ever.” 

I kept my own counsel. But I had my opinion, 
just the same. It was as plain to me as the nose 
on my face that Madeline was still in love with 
Jared. She had never really ceased being in love 
with Jared. Well, all the more need for him to 
forget her, as he said. Absolutely to forget her! 

During the week, while Madeline had been so 
ill, Jared had been trying to do some writing. But 
there are times when a man can no more write 
than fly to the moon. The truth was, he said, he 
had been feeling a little let down lately. His mother 
complained that he came to meals with no appetite; 
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and I knew that he hadn’t been sleeping as well as 
usual. He smoked countless cigarettes. He told 
me that sometimes he lay awake far into the night, 
thinking. ‘Nothing in particular, just thinking.” 
Sometimes it was a lecture he had on hand, but 
which had no right to keep him awake nights; 
sometimes memories that strung themselves along, 
an endless procession; sometimes his future bothered 
him, and the thought that he was already in the 
middle thirties, with nothing worth while done yet. 
That was the thought that hounded him most—the 
utter emptiness of his life so far, and the sinking 
feeling that if the years kept on unrolling them- 
selves in this vacant way, he would be nothing but 
an aimless wanderer in a pathless desert. ‘This 
thought of the emptiness of his life sometimes op- 
pressed him so during these sleepless hours that it 
became intolerable to lie there in the silent darkness 
of his room; and his only resource was to turn on 
his light and read himself into forgetfulness as best 
he could. I wondered what really was the matter. 
Was it anything to do with Madeline? Or—was 
it possible that a new and greater love had come 
into his life? Was it Dorothy Fleming? Love, I 
reflected, was a queer thing. It could do all sorts 
of things to a man. 

About this time, the Dean of our Medical School 
sent one of his students over to Jared for advice. 
I was in the library with him at the time, turn- 
ing the pages of a treatise by Golgi, one of Jared’s 
books, dealing with the anatomy of the nervous 
system. Jared made a sign to me not to go. I 
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was off in the corner, and the young man had his 
back turned to me, so I doubt if he had seen me at 
all. I thought, as Jared did, that this student had 
come for help in some trifling problem in his own 
line; but it soon turned out that his trouble was of 
quite another sort. He was tired of life. He didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t put an end to it. That seemed 
ridiculous for a youth of twenty! But Jared soon 
found that he thought he meant it. 

For some reason that I could never fathom, 
Jared was the sort to whom people seemed inclined 
to tell their secrets. I suppose that was why the 
Dean had sent to him this specimen of despair. 
By and by he talked quite freely in his colorless 
way. 

Jared made a stab at getting him to look at the 
sunny side of things. He tried to help the boy to 
rummage around among the chaos of his short life 
for some one little interest that he might find worth 
living for. But it was no use. Jared could unearth 
no ambition that aroused the boy’s desire to live. 
The thought of his parents, the pitiful wreck of 
their lives by an act such as he contemplated, failed 
to move him in the least; nothing moved him, noth- 
ing held him to life; he was in love with no girl. 
He just wanted to quit. I could see that the boy 
really thought he was in earnest. 

Finally, Jared became impatient and decided to 
shock him out of his absurd point of view. For, 
fundamentally, this young man was no fool. So 
Jared frankly asked him why he didn’t go ahead, 
and end it all, and be done with it, instead of com- 
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ing to him or anybody else. This was brutal; but 
I suppose Jared thought it might show him that he 
really didn’t mean half he said—that he was merely 
fooling himself. 

“Nobody’s hindering you,’ Jared remarked, 
heartlessly. ‘“Why talk about it, if you’ve made 
up your mind?” 

The young man didn’t answer for a few moments. 
Finally, he pulled himself together and said slowly, 
haltingly, with a strange intensity: 

“What keeps me? This. It’s foolish . . . But 
there just might be something after death... . I 
mean... something ... if we knew about it 

. . that might make life different—that is, if we 
could only know for sure. It’s just a feeling. You 
can’t reason it out. But life mightn’t seem so crazy 
if we could only die and see how things really are. 
You see... death ... it might give us a clue. 
Only, what’s the use of a clue then? Then it would 
all be over. We couldn’t come back, then. That's 
the trouble. I guess there’s nothing in it. But 
you ask what hinders me. That’s it, I guess. 
There’s just that. It’s like this. You have some- 
thing that’s no good—it’s life—you can’t put the 
pieces together—it’s no use. Then you die. And 
then suppose you suddenly find out you're all wrong? 
But you’ve already thrown your life away, so what 
of it? I guess you don’t get me. I don’t blame you. 
I guess I’m a coward, that’s all. . . .” 

Jared saw an opening here. He reminded the 
boy that he surely must have some religion; that his 
religious faith ought to give him exactly what he was 
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talking about—a something that reached over into 
this world from beyond, and gave life a meaning 
to be glad about. 

But it appeared he had no religion. He had no 
faith. 

“Have you?” he asked of Jared. 

This caught Jared when he least expected to be 
caught. He hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“No.” 

The student arose to go. Jared handed him his 
hat, and as he did so, smiled cheerfully. But the 
student didn’t smile. Jared put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Come and talk with me again,” he said. “I’ve 
often felt the way you’re feeling myself. There 
have been times when I, too, have thought of end- 
ing it all.” Then he added, whimsically, ‘Perhaps 
we two might do it together! We might talk over 
ways and means! Pistols? Gas? Drowning? 
There are all kinds of ways. Somebody ought to 
write an essay on ‘Suicide as a Fine Art. You 
know De Quincey once did the other thing. Come 
again, by all means!” 

Then Jared was sorry. The boy was evidently 
offended. And no wonder. He thought Jared was 
making fun of him, when he was merely trying to 
refute a mood with an adroit reductio ad absurdum. 
Still, the boy half-heartedly promised to come again 
some time. 

When the boy had gone, Jared came back to 
where I was. 

“If I ever thought of committing suicide,” I re- 
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marked, “I don’t believe I’d come to you for ad- 
wice:”” 

Jared laughed. ‘I haven’t the least idea that 
boy’ll do anything rash. I size him up as too normal 
for that, in spite of what he said. The love of life 
is pretty deeply rooted, or the race would have died 
out long ago. By the way, Bob, the notion that life 
is thrust upon us against our wills is perfectly silly. 
The truth is, we have to struggle day in and day 
out to keep it. It’s death that’s thrust upon us. 
It’s death that defeats our wills!” 

“But I heard you tell that young man—I suppose 
you were lying, though—that you yourself some- 
times felt exactly as he did; you even suggested 
a nice little social function where you and he could 
do the deed together!” 

Jared sat down, a strange look in his face, and 
finally said, soberly, 

“Not so much of a lie as you think, Bob. It’s 
when I’ve been awake nights. Really, I wasn’t en- 
tirely making fun. The kid has something on his 
side. He hit the nail on the head. If this life 
here is all, then, just as he says, nothing is worth 
while.” 

“T don’t see that. You’re a materialist, so you 
aren’t cursed with such things as ideals.” 

“Yes, I’m a materialist. So I know this life is 
all. Your ideals fight with the facts, and the facts 
win. But look at the queer result! One de- 
mands... one can’t help it... at least, I 
can’t . . . one’s ideals demand of life what life 
can’t give!” 
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‘You keep talking about ideals . . .” 

“You can’t kill your ideals. That’s the trouble. 
I’ve tried. It won’t work. So you have to live 
life as if it had values it hasn’t. Life’s a contradic- 
tion, that’s what it is. But we go on living just 
the same, as this kid will, and Madeline, if she can, 
simply because this life is all we’ve got. And there’s 
nothing else that we can trade it for!” 

Poor Jared! That’s what a man gets into when 
he sets himself up as an amateur philosopher. I 
was going to tell him that, and that a good deal 
less logic, or a good deal more, would have been 
better for him, only, the ’phone rang just then. It 
was Doc Thorne, calling up about a golf game. 
Incidentally he mentioned that Madeline was bet- 
ter—much better. She had been sitting up for a 
while the day before. I thought of the mess she’d 
made of her life, and wondered what she’d do next. 
That she had grown to despise her husband was 
clear enough. Surely, things could not go on! 


Chapter VII: If Only Dorothy Cared 
Like That! 


I. 


smoking my after-breakfast pipe and gaz- 
ing idly at the house next door. Finally, I 

became conscious that a tiny eddy of smoke was 
rising from our neighbors’ chimney. It had been 
- unseasonably chilly during these first October days. 
By the way, being an early riser, I could tell at 
what hour the folks in our neighborhood got up 
by looking at their chimneys, for most of the fam- 
ilies thereabouts tended their own furnaces. For 
instance, I knew that Matthews, the professor of 
astronomy, who lived on the street just back, was up 
and stirring before any of the rest, which was sur- 
prising for a man whose business ought to keep him 
up nights. I believe I could have made a fairly 
accurate schedule of my neighbors’ habits by watch- 
ing their smoke. Jared said I was always fooling 
around with absurd speculations like that. 

Soon Jared wandered in and joined me. 

‘What's the big idea?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing much. I was just indulging in a 
few theories based on the philosophy of smoke.” 
And I pointed up to the chimney next door. 
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Jared laughed. “Smoke, eh? Well, that’s the 
beginning and end of most philosophies.” 

“Perhaps. But where there’s smoke there’s fire. 
And it may be the divine fire.” 

But Jared’s eyes had left the chimney and he 
was absently regarding the windows of our neigh- 
bors. 

Their shades were raised, and suddenly it 
dawned upon us both unpleasantly that any one in 
their dining room could easily see us, and might 
misinterpret our staring across the drive. Indeed, 
before we turned away, I caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a woman’s dress moving back toward the kitchen. 
It must have been Mrs. Fleming. I wondered if 
she had noticed us. 

Jared and I went around through the hall into 
the living room, where we found his mother busy 
rearranging some flowers in vases. Suddenly, 
Jared asked her, 

“What's that white thing they’ve got on their 
front steps next door?” 

“What white thing?” 

“Looks like a box or something. It’s right on 
the top of the steps, toward this side.” Now, I 
myself had noticed the thing. It was about a foot 
long and five or six inches wide and had a lid 
on hinges. 

Jared’s mother went to the window, “Oh, that! 
That’s their new mail box.” 

“Mail box!” Jared laughed. Come to think of 
it, it did look like the kind farmers nail on a post 
by the road. 
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“T shouldn’t call it a thing of beauty,” I remarked. 

“It isn’t,’ answered Jared’s mother. “It’s a 
sort of joke. The postman asked Mrs. Fleming if 
she had a mail box. Everybody has to have one. 
There’s a law about it. She said she hadn’t any 
yet. So he made her this one himself and gave it 
to her. He used to be a carpenter.” 

Mrs. Phelps looked at her son sideways for a 
moment, then went on, with a twinkle in her eye: 

“Tt may be he’s smitten with her, like some other 
people I could name. He’s not married, and he’s 
fairly young. You don’t blame him, do you, Jared?” 
she continued very sweetly. 

This was too much for Jared, and he kept his 
temper with difficulty. 

“It’s ugly,” he finally managed to say. “Of 
course they won’t keep such a thing around—will 
they?” 

“That’s the worst of it. They'll have to keep 
it. They don’t want to hurt the postman’s feel- 
ings, after he’s gone to all that trouble.” 

The box was certainly a crude contraption. As 
for the postman, I couldn’t help smiling. 

For the last few days before this, Jared had 
been spending his spare time in doing some work 
in the yard and garden. He said it did him good. 
He was feeling better already. The night before, 
he had slept like a log. Lately, he had conceived 
the idea of building a stone terrace just back of 
the house, by the kitchen wing, where it was shady 
in the afternoons, and where we could set out chairs. 
He had an unexpected chance to get some slabs 
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of granitoid from an old sidewalk that was being 
torn up on the next street. That afternoon, when 
I came back from the university, the workmen had 
dug a square area for the terrace and were ready 
for the slabs, which had been unloaded near by. 
When Jared came home a little later, he found me 
out there. When I saw him, I made haste to tell 
him that it was a good thing he had come; that they 
were actually going to put down these great square 
slabs just as they were, without breaking them up as, 
doubtless, he intended them to do. 

“I suppose what you want is a rustic flagstone 
effect; so the slabs ought to be broken up and joined 
irregularly, something like a crazy quilt.” 

Jared was evidently nettled at my fussy interest 
in what was none of my business. 

“You're wrong,” he said. “I want them laid as 
they are—square slabs, square terrace. I always 
prefer straight lines,” he added, doggedly. 

That was absurd. It would spoil the whole 
thing. “TI didn’t know you were building a checker- 
board,” I said. 

Just then Mrs. Fleming came in sight from 
around the far corner of her house. She wasn’t 
looking our way; but I happened to see her, and 
called out to her. When she saw us, she dropped 
her garden trowel and started over. As she crossed 
the two drives, Jared lifted his hat, a little elabo- 
rately I thought, and she smiled a greeting. Later 
he told me that it was the first time she had ever 
smiled directly at him (she was really smiling at 
me as much as at him!); so, he said, he was inclined 
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to feel that this smile struck a new and personal 
note in their relations. Quite certainly, it had the 
effect of rendering him tongue-tied for the moment; 
and, before he could speak, I called her attention to 
the terrace. I gave my view of it, and I gave Jared’s 
view of it, adding: 

“You see, Mrs. Fleming,’ (by ourselves, Jared 
and I always spoke of her as “Dorothy,” but of 
course that wouldn’t do here), ‘“‘you see, Mrs. 
Fleming, this terrace ought to fit in with nature— 
with the trees here, and the shrubs, and the grass; 
and nature doesn’t like straight lines.”’ 

“T don’t want to intrude my opinions,” she 
laughed. 

“But what do you think?” I persisted. “It’s 
quite possible I’m entirely wrong.” . 

“Well . . .’ she hesitated . . . “you know our 
brick walk . . . it winds in from the street to our 
doors. (2. Le like’ :that’.): Um: ‘glad “it's” not 
Straights 625" 

As I looked at her, I decided that these one- 
piece garden dresses were very becoming. Dorothy’s 
was of an apricot shade—I guess you'd call it apri- 
cot. Why should women go to the trouble of put- 
ting on all sorts of fancy furbelows when they can 
look so well in such simple things! Still, I imag- 
ined that Dorothy was the kind that looked at- 
tractive, no matter what she wore. I now wished 
that I hadn’t followed the impulse to call her over. 
I had forgotten that I had on an old hat, and that 
my clothes were none too presentable. My trou- 
sers needed pressing. I looked like a rag bag. 
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Just then, Jared’s mother came out to say that 
some one was at the front door to see him, so he 
had to excuse himself. I left soon afterwards, leav- 
ing her talking to Dorothy. When Jared came back 
half an hour later, Dorothy had gone. 

But I had known all along that Dorothy would 
agree with me about that terrace. It’s this: some 
people’s philosophy of life can be graphed in 
straight lines and some people’s cannot. I was sure 
Dorothy was like me in that. I was glad she liked 
that winding brick walk of hers! Sometime, I’d 
get a chance to tell her that I was responsible for it. 
For I happened to be in front when the contractor 
was out one day, wondering what sort of a walk 
to build. He had no instructions about that. I 
made bold to suggest brick instead of concrete, be- 
cause the front steps were of brick, and I told him 
that a winding walk would give a touch of quaint- 
ness, in keeping with the house, besides preserving 
some young elm trees that would have to be cut 
down if the walk were straight. 

“There’s something else,” Jared remarked to his 
mother at dinner, ‘that I must have the workmen 
do. I noticed that when Mrs. Fleming came over, 
she had to climb up that bank of clay to get from 
her drive to ours. That’s a nuisance. I must leave 
a gap in the hedge we’re planning, and have some 
steps made there, so that one can easily get from 
one yard to the other.” 

“There’ll be some pieces of granitoid left,” I sug- 
gested, ‘and you could use those.” 

Jared evidently thought he detected sarcasm, for 
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he reddened and added hastily, “I don’t mean that 
we need the steps, particularly.” 

“Of course not!’ I smiled, looking at Jared’s 
mother. “Still, it’d be convenient for the milkman 
to have a clear way from our kitchen door to hers. 
Then, too, when your mother wants to run over 
there, it will be easier for her, especially in wet 
weather.” 

That evening, after dinner, I saw young Fuller, 
the instructor in psychology, make his way up the 
winding walk next door, and later go out, accom- 
panied by Dorothy. ‘They turned toward town 
when they got to the corner. I casually mentioned 
it to Jared, and it seemed to me he showed an 
unbecoming interest. ‘‘Where were they bound 
for?” he asked. 

“How should I know? The movies, perhaps.” 

“This Fuller’s a conceited fellow.” 

“everybody tells me he’s clever, though. Where 
did he come from?” Jared knew almost everybody 
on the faculty. 

“Oh, he took his doctor’s degree at Harvard 
about three years ago and then was called to his job 
here. He’s very glib.” 

“Fairly good looking, too,” I remarked, “if you 
like tall, male blonds. Do you see much of him?” 

Jared said he had become acquainted with him a 
little the spring before. ‘Fuller was complaining 
of a bad case of indigestion at the time. I found 
out then that he was an ardent idealist. By the 
way, Bob, why is it that indigestion and idealism 
always go together?” 
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‘“That’s like asking, ‘Why do men weigh more 
after they’re dead than when they’re alive?? The 
answer is they don’t. I’m beginning to think this 
Fuller may be a bright boy.” 

‘“‘He’s bright enough. But you ought to see his 
swagger. He carries a cane.” 

I remembered, then, that he was sporting a cane 
when he passed with Dorothy. 

About ten o’clock Jared came up to my room. 
I was just getting ready for bed. ‘They haven't 
come home, yet,” he volunteered. ‘The movies 
must have been out long ago.” 

‘“How do you know? That is, how do you know 
they’re not back yet?” ‘ 

“There aren’t any lights next door that I can see, 
except in Jevons’ study, upstairs.” 

“There’s one consolation.” 

“Where? I mean, what are you talking about? 
Who wants any consolation?” Jared was getting 
very touchy lately. 

“It’s this,” I yawned. “Young Fuller’s parents 
presented their offspring with one effective handicap, 
anyway. His name is Percival. Reginald would 
have been worse. But Percival is bad enough!” 


Par, 


I was just helping myself to some marmalade 
to finish my toast with, when Jared’s mother an- 
nounced that there would be guests at dinner. 

“I meant to have told you both yesterday,” she 
added. She hoped we had no engagements. Her 
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tone implied that she was especially anxious that 
we should have no engagements. 

Jared looked as though he were trying to think 
of one. He stood in dread of his mother’s fashion- 
able dinner parties. Sometimes an urgent appoint- 
ment elsewhere relieved him of them. 

“I’m free,” I answered. 

“’m afraid I’m not,” Jared finally said. 

His mother looked at him suspiciously. ‘Why, 
what engagement have you to-night, Jared? You 
haven’t said anything about it before.” 

“Committee meeting,” he lied, promptly. “You 
see, we thought we'd eat together downtown, and 
do our business afterwards. Sorry!” Jared ex- 
pressed his sorrow a shade too cheerfully. 

“Well, it’s too bad! I’ve asked Professor Jevons 
and his sister over. I can’t very well put it off, 
now. I assumed of course you'd be here. I looked 
on your date-pad, and didn’t find anything. You 
should have told me.” 

A sudden change of expression came into Jared’s 
face. So it was Dorothy who was coming to din- 
ner! However, resourcefulness in dealing with the 
unexpected makes man the highest animal. Jared 
reached into his vest pocket for his notebook and 
made a pretense of consulting it earnestly. 

“Let’s see—h’m—I was wrong, after all. It’s 
not to-night; it’s to-morrow night the committee 
meets. Funny I made that mistake! I’m glad you 
called my attention to it!” Jared felt rather un- 
comfortable, but whether his mother had detected 
him, I couldn’t tell. Fortunately, the ‘phone rang 
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just then, and immediately after that, he hurried 
over to the university. 

When I rallied him about it afterwards, he said, 
without any shame, “Well, that committee ought 
to meet, in any event. I'll call ’em together for to- 
morrow night, and then it’ll be only one lie, in- 
stead of two.” 

“One lie is bad enough,” I reminded him. 

“Yes, but, after all, what is truth for, except to 
use it as best we can for noble purposes?” Jared 
laughed, well pleased with his conceit. 

“And if you have to modify it somewhat to make 
it really useful, I suppose it’s your duty to truth 
to do it! You might adopt a slogan: ‘What use is 
truth when it’s no use at all?’ That’s what comes 
of being a materialist. First you lose all your 
ideals; then you become a plain, ordinary liar!” 

A little before dinner that night, Jared and I put 
on our dress suits. We were on the way downstairs, 
when his mother, who was crossing the hall, hap- 
pened to catch sight of us. She had scolded her son 
often enough for appearing in ordinary clothes 
when she had dinner guests, so we both had deter- 
mined to be absolutely correct for once. But it ap- 
peared that we were all wrong this time. The din- 
ner, she proceeded to tell us, was to be entirely in- 
formal, or, as she put it, en famille. (Jared’s mother 
knew some tourist French, and had joined the French 
Club.) So, we had to go up and change again. In 
this town, one can never tell. No matter what the 
function is, you’d have fellow-sufferers, whatever 
you wore. 
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When the doorbell rang, Jared was in the library, 
and stayed there. No doubt he was pretending not 
to know that the guests had arrived. Finally, his 
mother sent me for him. I surprised him, with a 
great show of being engaged at his desk. 

“Professor Jevons and his sister are here,” I 
announced, after going in and shutting the door. 
‘““Hadn’t you better come in?” 

He put away his papers with unnecessary delib- 
eration; then went with me into the living room. 

Up to now, I had always associated black dresses 
with old ladies. I suppose, though, that it depends 
upon the material and the cut, rather than the color. 
Cut any dress to fit the figure of Dorothy, and it 
would, perforce, take on lines of beauty. Then, 
this dress was not one of these shiny, stiff blacks 
that rustle; it was a soft, dull silk, bordered at the 
cuffs and neck with lace of an exquisite design. The 
contrast between the soft black of her dress and 
the pure ivory of her skin made a startlingly beauti- 
ful picture. I decided that if I ever became intimate 
enough with Dorothy, I would tell her always to 
wear black. 

At the dinner table, before the talk got to young 
Fuller, we conversed about a lot of things. About 
Jevons’ plan—a surprise to me—to spend the next 
year abroad, doing research—it appeared that had 
been one of the conditions of his coming here. 
About the garden; the beans and radishes and tur- 
nips, which Jared’s mother had planted in 
August, and which all the neighbors said wouldn’t 
amount to anything, but which did amount to a 
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great deal, for were they not gracing the table at 
this very moment? We talked about the privet 
hedge between the two drives that had been put in 
that very day. 

Then my attention, which had been wandering— 
I had been covertly looking at Dorothy’s profile, 
rather than listening—my attention was arrested by 
the name of young Fuller. It was Jevons who was 
speaking. 

“Bright fellow, Fuller... has a future . 
teaches our elementary psychology sections ... 
he'll take some of my work next year . . . what 
was I saying? . . . Oh, about gardens . . . Fuller 
Says... he was at our house to dinner not long 
ago .. . what was it Fuller said?’ Jevons was 
addressing his sister. 

Was Dorothy unwarrantably self-conscious at 
this sudden question about young Fuller, or was 
I mistaken? — 

“T believe Dr. Fuller said there was a psychology 
about gardens. Of course, he was jesting. I think 
he meant that you could tell a lot about a person 
and his ‘mental processes’ by the kind of garden 
he planted. I had been talking about some violets 
we were planning to set out. . . . Oh, it was all 
fooling!” Dorothy hastened to add, as if she were 
anxious to drop the subject. 

After dinner, when we men had finished our 
smokes in the library, we went back to join the 
women. Dorothy was standing in the center of the 
living room, admiring a water-color once given Jared 
by an artist friend. 
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“Oh, I like it!” Dorothy was exclaiming to his 
mother as we came in. “But you have so many 
beautiful things. This room. . . it’s so attrac- 
tive!” 

Until this moment, Jared had never found that 
living room especially attractive, in spite of its 
tasteful elegance, entirely due to his mother. Nor 
had I. But now that my attention was called to it, 
I had to agree with Dorothy. But the reason was 
clear. It was the note of Dorothy herself that made 
the room different. Perhaps she furnished a center 
of perspective. Yes, even I, seeing that room as 
it now appeared, with her in it, could say with all 
sincerity, “This room... it’s so attractive!” 

Jevons was full of a large poster of a bull fight 
he had just seen in the library. It was sent by a 
friend of Jared’s who had spent the summer in 
Spain. Jevons wanted Dorothy to see it. So Jared 
and I went, too. Then Jared insisted upon showing 
Dorothy some of the treasures of his library. His 
mother, having enlisted Jevons in her favorite sub- 
ject of Christian Science, had wandered back with 
him into the living room, leaving Dorothy with us. 
Jared showed her an old walnut bookcase of his 
father’s, in which were the textbooks he had used 
at Harvard. And since there were not enough of 
these to fill it, he had put on the top shelves some 
of the English poets. They belonged to those callow 
days of his youth, when poetry meant far more to 
him than medicine. While in the hallway, Dorothy 
had remarked delightedly about an old grandfather’s 
clock, which stood on the landing; so he showed her 
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that and told her how it was really a great grand- 
father’s clock—his own great-grandfather’s, at 
that! 

I couldn’t observe that Jared was getting on with 
Dorothy particularly. I think that even I could 
have done better, if I’d had the chance. It seemed 
to me that she treated him with indifference. She 
never once raised her eyes to his, nor touched the 
personal note, not even when he showed her a group- 
picture of some of his professors at Gilman, or 
when he called attention to a manuscript conspicu- 
ously littering his desk—a paper he was writing 
for the medical meeting in Chicago. In fact, she 
soon rejoined the others; and, before long, she and 
her brother went home, mentioning something about 
an engagement later in the evening. 

Two hours after they left, Jared and I were still 
in the library. We had been talking over all sorts 
of things. It was quite late. Jared’s mother had 
gone to bed over an hour before. The room seemed 
different, somehow, since Dorothy had been in it. 
For some minutes neither of us had said anything. 
I was thinking of the things in this room she had 
looked at, trying to appraise them, as it were, with 
her eyes. Jared sat there, smoking. Finally, he got 
up, threw his cigarette into the fireplace, and took 
in his hands several books, one by one. It didn’t 
occur to me all at once; then I understood: they 
were the books she had handled. I intruded on 
Jared’s musing. 

“For a hard and fast scientist, it seems to me 
that’s pretty mushy |” 
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Jared started. He had evidently forgotten my 
presence. He hadn’t even caught what I said, and 
asked me to repeat it. 

I asked, “Is she as beautiful as Madeline?” 

“Who? Madeline?” 

“Yes, Madeline.” 

Jared hesitated. Then, ‘‘She’s as beautiful as 
Madeline . . . although in a far different way.” 

““What’s the difference ?” 

Jared considered. ‘‘Well, the difference is that 
between a Madonna by Raphael and a Venus by 
Baudry. Some women are all sex. Clothes, move- 
ments, touch, voice. But when you think of Doro- 
thy, you think of something sacred, ideal, glorious.” 

I looked at my friend in amazement. He caught 
my look, and blurted out, with a defiance wholly 
unnecessary, “I don’t at all mind admitting the at- 
traction of Dorothy Fleming. If I were a fool, 
I'd say that at last I’d found the one woman in 
the world. Fool or not, it’s the fact!” 

Finally I gathered myself together. I shouldn’t 
have said it, but it was out before I knew it. “How 
about Madeline?” I asked. “She cares for you, 
even now.” 

Jared rose and paced the room. When he spoke 
at last, his words were charged with emotion. “If 
only Dorothy cared like that! If the wrong woman 
can fall in love with me, why not the right one?” 

He wondered what her engagement to-night was. 
Why did she go so early? Was it Fuller again? 
He hadn’t tried to find out. He’d despise himself 
for spying upon her any more. That was a coward’s 
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trick. He went on, talking rapidly. What he 
couldn’t endure, he said, was her indifference. Any- 
thing but that! If he couldn’t make her care for 
him, he might make her hate him. Even that would 
be better than sheer indifference! 

“Hate and love are very close together,” he re- 
marked, fatuously. ‘You pass from one to the 
other very easily.” 


Jared had it, badly. 


Chapter VIII: 4 Woman's Hat and 
Other Matters 


I 


T was Jared’s birthday. Thirty-five years old. 
i He said he didn’t feel it. I said he didn’t look 
it, and I meant it. He had wandered into my 
room and was looking at himself in the long mirror 
set in my closet door. I accused him of admiring 
himself. 

“No, Bob, I’m just taking stock. I’m trying to 
imagine I’m looking at somebody else. Otherwise, 
I’d get to disliking myself more than I deserve.” 

“The popular notion is just the other way,” I 
idly reminded him. ‘“‘All of us are supposed to be 
in love with our own physiognomies.”’ 

“T know. But that’s true only when we succeed 
in forgetting how we really look.” 

After all, Jared was right. I believe few men 
gaze into a mirror without a certain amount of dis- 
gust. If you had to associate with some one who 
was, without your realizing it, an exact copy of 
yourself in every way, you'd develop a murderous 
hate. And then, if the appalling truth were suddenly 
announced to you: “That person whom you instinc- 
tively hate—that priggish, contentious, smug, com- 
placent, opinionated, vain, cocksure, arrogant, 
self-centered, and altogether objectionable person— 
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as youl”? you would cheerfully and swiftly turn a 
somersault into oblivion. That’s one reason why 
brothers and sisters often despise each other in 
secret—they see too much of themselves in each 
other. Perhaps that’s the real reason why Cain 
‘killed Abel; it must have been smoldering in him for 
a long time; another human animal, so much like 
himself, got on his nerves, until the least excuse was 
enough to make him do what he had been hankering 
to do for a long time. It was simply a case of pro- 
tecting his self-respect. 

When Jared looked into the mirror this morning, 
trying to evaluate the image he saw there, as if it 
"were somebody else, he observed a man of decent 
build, slender, a little over medium height, who 
looked more like thirty than thirty-five. Smooth 
face (he had just shaved), fairly ruddy cheeks (his 
mother said they still reminded her of the rosy 
cheeks he had when a boy), clear gray eyes, a firm 
mouth with a slightly whimsical expression about it, 
plenty of hair still on his head (at least he was not 
bald, like Thorne, thank God!), just the least bit 
gray at the temples. That, and a line or two at 
the corners of the eyes were the only slight tokens 
‘Time had succeeded in putting into his face. Was he 
good looking? He wished he knew. He was pre- 
sentable. From remarks he had heard, he inferred 
that he wore his clothes well, whatever that meant. 
He had a cousin about his size, whose clothes, no 
matter how well made, never ‘‘set well’ on him. 
At college once, Jared took an old, cast-off suit of 
that same cousin’s, had it pressed and put it on, and 
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the cousin complimented him on his brand new outfit, 
never suspecting the truth. 

This morning he was wearing a gray suit he had 
just had made (or, “‘built,” as his tailor would say— 
he charged extra for that!), and a tie with a little 
red in it. He had decided to reform, he told me. 
His clothes had been running to seed. He had had 
a new golf suit “built”? at the same time. His dress 
suit was still in good condition. He fancied he 
looked best in that. He wished he could have worn 
it the night Dorothy was over to dinner. There 
was something about a dress suit that gave one a 
sense of aristocracy, so that, with the mere donning 
of it, one instinctively acquired a distinction of man- 
ner, a savoir vivre. Thomas Carlyle knew all 
about it. 

Which shows that we’re snobs, really. All of us. 
Except Sally. 

“I’m jes’ a ord’nery black nigger!” she once told 
Jared and me, when we happened down into the 
laundry where she was bending over the washboard, 
singing, ‘‘De Lawd’s a-gwine to set de worl’ on fire,” 
until I interrupted her with some nonsense or other. 
“Yassir, them there yaller niggers, they call us what 
has to work fer a livin’, ‘Ol’ suds niggers!’ M-f! 
Y’ought to see’em in church, settin’ roun’ like they 
thinks they’s the ’ristocracy, sure ’nough! They set 
all by theyselves, ’nd think they’s high ’nd mighty! 
Why, ef a work-nigger sets near ’em, they git up an’ 
move. Yassir! Dressed up fit to kill, ‘nough pow- 
der on their face to make biscuits! Yet it’s us work- 
niggers suppo’t the church. Yassir! M-fl Id 
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ruther be a work-nigger than them good-fer-nuthin’s ! 
Lawsy me!” 

There you had it—an epitome of all the social 
problems since the world began! 

It was just a week now since the neighbors had 
been over to dinner. Jared’s mother already sus- 
pected that her son had a secret admiration for 
Jevons’ sister, although how she first came to sus- 
pect it, one couldn’t guess. Jared hadn’t even men- 
tioned Dorothy to her, except when she had been 
brought into the conversation by his mother herself. 
One might almost say, ‘‘been lugged in’; for his 
mother seemed to be trying to surprise him into 
some admission. She hadn’t been very successful in 
drawing him out, if that was her object. 

“So Mrs. Fleming likes our house,” she mentioned 
apropos of nothing, the very next day after the din- 
ner. 

Jared didn’t have to say anything to that. 

Then I thought I’d see what I could do. ‘That 
water-color she admired,” I began, “that was done 
by Miss Willis, an old flame of yours, wasn’t it? 
Mrs. Fleming wanted to know who did it, but I 
couldn’t remember at the time. I must tell her, 
since she was interested.”’ 

That roused him. ‘‘You might leave out the ‘old 
flame’ part, Bob; besides, it isn’t true. She was 
just a good friend, an extraordinarily good friend.” 

Jared’s mother smiled inscrutably, as if she had 
found out something. 

At another time, his mother asked, ‘““‘What did 
you and Mrs. Fleming find to talk about in the li- 
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brary? You were in there together for a long 
time: 

“Nothing much. Books.” Jared plainly showed 
a desire not to discuss the matter. 

Another time, his mother began with covert re- 
marks about young Fuller and his frequent calls 
next door. At which, Jared became fairly exas- 
perated, and said that Fuller was just the man for 
Dorothy, if she was foolish enough to pay any atten- 
tion to him; and besides, he was as conceited as most 
Harvard Ph.D.’s, and too young to think of getting 
married, let alone that he had no income, and, any- 
how, Dorothy had enough brains not to be carried 
away by an infant in arms that sported a cane and 
swaggered like an English toff in a play! 

“nd besides, what of it?”’ he continued with some 
heat. “It doesn’t make the slightest difference to 
me what this Percy Fuller does or what Mrs. Flem- 
ing does—not the slightest!’ Jared said this with 
such emphasis that his mother smiled more inscrut- 
ably than ever. 

I hadn’t seen Dorothy but once for a whole week 
since the dinner; but Jared had been more fortunate. 
The very next day, when he arrived home from the 
university, he saw her stepping into her coupé. She 
nodded at him and smiled. He watched her as she 
drove away—he said he had to admire her efficient 
handling of the steering wheel when she dodged 
a delivery wagon as she turned into the street. 
“Usually,” he commented, “T have no confidence in 
women drivers; but there was no foolishness in the 
way she handled that coupé.” That was F riday. 
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Saturday, he saw her again for a moment, when he 
was out back of the house, packing more sand be- 
tween the slabs of the new terrace. She was on the 
way to the garage to speak to her brother. ‘Her 
hair was braided, and coiled up on top of her head. 
I never saw her wear her hair that way before. I 
wonder how long it really is when she lets it down!” 
. . . Then, Sunday, she came over to call for his 
mother, who had persuaded her to go to church with 
her. That’s the time I saw her. She had on a new 
hat. Women’s hats are my pet aversion. So many 
of them look like lumpy confections, or fragments of 
a menagerie, or clumsy flower boxes—utterly foreign 
to the real purpose of a woman’s hat, which is to 
serve as a frame for her face and hair. The hair 
is the inner frame, and the hat is the outer frame. 
This hat of Dorothy’s was simple enough, but it was 
the sort that performed its artistic function to per- 
fection. .. . Then, day before yesterday, she had 
come over to borrow something to read. I heard 
her talking in the hall—I’d have known her voice 
anywhere but I didn’t see her. I heard Jared’s 
mother refer her to him. He took her into the 
library, but she didn’t stay long. Jared told me she 
found what she wanted almost immediately—a 
novel by Hardy, The Woodlanders, and another by . 
De Morgan, a favorite of hers. Jared noticed her 
eyelashes—delicately fine and sweeping—he had an 
eye for such details in a woman; a professional 
beauty, he was certain, could not have achieved any- 
_ thing like them, despite all the subtle artifices of her 
craft. 
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All these meetings were casual enough. But yes- 
terday! “It must have been my lucky day, Bob! I 
walked all the way home with her—caught up with 
her on the street down by the campus. Didn’t know 
her at first in the distance, because she had on a new 
tan coat.” 

“I suppose she was overjoyed,” I remarked. 

He said that she had seemed really glad to see 
him, and that they carried on a lively conversation 
until they reached the winding brick walk in front 
of her house. ‘‘I’d been telling her of some of the 
more interesting walks about, especially that path 
through the woods, past the old quarry, to the creek 
—you know—where the canoe house is. I sug- 
gested that she and her brother might care to go 
canoeing with me some time.” 

“How about me? She must have thought it funny 
you didn’t mention your best friend.” 

Jared ignored that. I don’t make a very desir- 
able walking companion, anyway, with my game leg; 
but that wasn’t Jared’s reason! 

“Well, she said that they had a canoe where they 
spent their vacations in California, and that canoe- 
ing was a favorite sport with her. This gave me 
courage, and when we arrived in front of her house, 
I called to her brother in the yard, and asked him 
if he and ae sister wouldn’t like to take a real tramp 
to-morrow.’ 

“Of course he was Ee to death. Nothing he 
wanted more than a walk with you—and his sister |” 

“He said he was glad to go . . . too little exer- 
cise . . . yes, that would be just the thing!. . 
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that is, if Dorothy. . . . She had nothing else on 
hand, she said. It’s all arranged for to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

Naturally, he wished it were just Dorothy and 
himself alone. Well, that could come later. After 
all, he said, it was better as it was. He was not sure 
he could trust himself to say the right thing if he 
were alone with her. If he only knew whether she 
had the least thought . . . the very least of thoughts. 
. . . But that was nonsense. Why, she probably 
forgot him the moment she left him. If he could 
believe otherwise, he would be the happiest man in 
all the length and breadth of this unhappy world! 

I thought Jared needed some kind of cold douche, 
so I said, contemplating an old skull he kept on top 
of one of his tall bookcases, ‘“The queer thing about 
it is how little you know about this woman next door. 
All that you know about her is a matter of mere ex- 
ternals: her face, her voice, her eyes, her hair, her 
way of smiling, the poise of her head. Nothing at 
all about her traits of mind, her likes and dislikes, 
her hopes, her passions—the inner self of her! 
Nothingatcalbl 2” 

“I know more than you think”—I believe Jared 
was actually indignant. ‘You're talking rot. I have 
a right to assume that what you call mere externals 
is an indication of her mind.” 

‘An awful assumption, Jared. Men have been 
wrecked on assumptions of that sort. I remem- 
Her oe 

“T tell you, Bob, Nature doesn’t lie . . . not like 
that!” 
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2. 


Perhaps Jared would get an automobile now, in 
spite of his aversion to them, automobiles being the 
favorite rendezvous of lovers in this machine age! 
For, strange to record, while Jared had a driveway, 
and a garage, too, there had been no automobile in 
it since he had given up his practice and gone to 
teaching. His excuse was that he needed to walk 
for the exercise, and that his mother could use taxis. 
But I think that he had a temperamental dislike for 
automobiles. Once, when I brought up the subject, 
he made the outrageous statement that there ought 
to be an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
them. It was much more important to have that 
than the liquor amendment. 

“For,” he said, “they produce infinitely more 
trouble in the world than liquor ever did. They 
cause more deaths, make more widows and orphans, 
mortgage more homes, wreck more families, create 
more divorces, encourage more immorality, and are 
responsible for more crime—hold-ups, bank-rob- 
beries, rapes, murders—than whisky could ever be 
blamed for, in its palmiest days! I’m against ’em. 
Be that as it may, I don’t want one.” 

But that kind of talk was simply a sample of 
Jared’s damfoolishness when he was on a mental 
rampage. 


Chapter IX: A Road That Led 
Nowhere 


: S the university bell struck four o’clock, Jared 


crossed the lawn toward Dorothy’s house. 

Dorothy herself answered his ring. She 

was all dressed for the tramp—attractively, too— 

in a vivid sweater, a sort of raspberry color, a short, 

tan skirt, and high boots that fit very snugly about 
her ankles. 

But alas! the whole plan for a walk seemed to 
have fallen through, for her brother had just tele- 
phoned from his laboratory that he was detained, 
and couldn’t go. However, since Dorothy was all 
ready, Jared made bold to suggest that they go with- 
out her brother. After a moment’s hesitation, she 
laughed assent, ran upstairs, and soon reappeared 
with a sport hat, pulled jauntily over her hair, which 
mocked the absurd attempt to confine its delightful 
waywardness. 

The sun had the sky to itself—hardly a cloud 
anywhere. In the distance, a soft haze, such as 
poets say goes with October. The woods began at 
the end of the street, only a block away. In the fall 
and spring, after sundown, students went here on 
picnics and “petting parties.” Lately, an agitation 
had been started to put arc lights here. It was 
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quite dark at night, and these young people must be 
protected. 

But it was light enough now, as Dorothy and 
Jared entered the woods road, dappled with sun and 
shadow. Soon they came to a clearing, filled with 
assorted piles of crushed rock; a turn brought into 
view, straight ahead, a rickety-looking shed, reared 
on stilts, white with rock dust. 

“That’s the rock-crusher,” he explained. ‘‘Just 
beyond is the quarry. That low stone house to the 
left with the wide chimney is the blacksmith’s shop. 
It makes one think of Ireland.” 

“More Scotch than Irish, don’t you think? I’ve 
a picture at home that’s exactly like it. Carlyle’s 
birthplace.” 

It didn’t matter. As a fact, he was thinking of 
something quite far from the British Islands and 
deliciously near him at this moment. Without any 
apparent effort, Dorothy swung along the road so 
that his natural stride, which was tiring to most peo- 
ple, only kept him pleasantly abreast with her. Soon 
they were standing on the precipitous edge of the 
huge amphitheater of the quarry, from the pit of 
which arose high walls of gray stone, where men 
were at work. Looking down they saw, spread out 
before them, a picturesque miscellany of rocks of all 
shapes and of no shape at all; wagons, some being 
loaded, and some, wrecked derelicts, lying on their 
sides, never to be loaded again; flat cars, moving 
along spurs of railroad track; rusted pieces of broken 
machinery; dumps of refuse. Dorothy had never 
before seen a quarry, and was full of questions Jared 
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couldn’t answer, although he pretended a lot of in- 
formation he wasn’t sure of. As they were standing 
there, the foreman hurried over to them and said 
that they were getting ready to do some blasting. 
They had been having trouble of some sort and the 
explosion had been delayed. 

‘You better move on,” the foreman said, gruffly. 
“It might be a minute, and then, again, it might be 
an hour. The signal’s out.” His big thumb jerked 
toward a red flag down the road over which they 
had come. He added that they’d be all right if they 
turned west, toward the creek; so they retraced their 
steps to the big sycamore, and took the old, unused 
road that led into the best part of the woods. 

This road winds down into a little valley, and the 
trees and brush become denser as you go on. After 
a few hundred feet it is as though you were miles 
away from civilization. Not a house in sight any- 
where. All about, the colors of autumn were just 
beginning to flaunt themselves. Jared thought of a 
youthful poem of his, and remarked, as if it were 
something that had just occurred to him: 

“These leaves . . . they adorn themselves with 
gay garments for the coming of their lover, Death.” 

He admitted to himself that it sounded flat. 

But, apparently, Dorothy didn’t hear him. At 
that moment the road made a sudden turn and, look- 
ing down, they sighted the long sweep of the creek, 
and the canoe house, outlined against the green hill 
on the other side. Dorothy stopped short and ex- 
claimed upon the rough wildness of the scene; and 
then, in sheer exuberance of animal spirits, ran 
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down the length of the path to the creek. When 
Jared arrived there, she had ventured out on a big 
log that reached over the stream, and was balancing 
herself on the end, her eye taking in the line of 
cliffs along whose base the creek wound its leisurely 
course to the river, five miles south. 

“You'd better come back!” he called in some 
alarm. ‘It’s over your head there! That log’s not 
safe!” 

“T can swim,’ she laughed, without turning. 
“Come on out yourself! The view is simply gor- 
geous from here!’ However, without waiting for 
him to follow her suggestion, she ran back lightly 
along the log and leaped onto the bank, ignoring the 
hand he reached out to help her. 

‘You shouldn’t have done that,” he reproved her. 
It pleased him to speak to her sternly, as if he had 
the right to look after her welfare. 

“Why not? If we did only what we should do, 
life would be fearfully stupid.” 

“But to assume that we should do what we 
shouldn’t do is to make life fearfully contradictory, 
which is worse.” 

‘T hate logic. . . . Listen to that cardinal! And 
isn’t this a wonderful spot! I wish my brother could 
have come.”’ 

Jared didn’t. 

She had thrown herself on the grass by an open 
space in the middle of which were the remains of a 
camp fire. Jared and I had built it ourselves about 
4 month before, when we had been down on a canoe 
trip. That reminded him. 
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“Let’s get out the canoe,” he ventured, “‘and pad- 
dle down stream. The scenery,” he hastened to add, 
since she looked doubtful, ‘is much better about a 
mile farther.” 

“Oughtn’t we to be getting back? There’s sup- 
per.” 

“Supper can wait,” he announced decisively, tak- 
ing out his keys and moving toward the canoe house. 
“Besides, you yourself just said that if we did only 
what we should do, life would be stupid.” 

“T also said I hated logic. . . . Let me help you!” 
Jared had opened the door and was lifting out the 
canoe, a long, slender craft, painted crimson. Be- 
tween them, they easily slid it down into the water, 
where she held it to the bank while he went back 
after the paddles and cushions. 

He had purposed to do the paddling alone. Then 
Dorothy could have sat in the bottom facing him. 
But she insisted upon taking the front seat and doing 
her share, which put the length of the canoe between 
them, and furthermore, made it necessary for her 
to turn her back to him. Now, Dorothy’s back was 
a very presentable back; but no one ever conversed 
with a woman’s back successfully. Jared could only 
admire it, and the occasional profile of her face, and 
the distracting shapeliness of her bare arms—she 
had taken off her sweater and turned up her sleeves. 
There was one advantage: he could gaze at her as 
impudently as he pleased without her knowing it. 
If that was a transgression, it was sanctioned by her 
remark about the stupidity of doing only what one 
should do! 
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Dorothy proved to be an expert with the paddle. 
They talked back and forth on all sorts of things. 
She referred to her canoe trips in California. 

“We had a funny name for our canoe. My 
brother named it ‘Eve.’ The silly reason that he 
gave was that a canoe was like a woman, capricious 
and unreliable. ‘Eve’ stood for all women. My 
brother hasn’t a very high opinion of women, you 
see.” 

“T’ve never named mine,” Jared rejoined mus- 
ingly. “But I’ve just thought of a name for it. A 
woman’s name, too. But not at all for your brother’s 
reasons. You will notice that this craft is slender, 
graceful, and not the least capricious, if you know 
how to manage her. .. .” 

“How far are we going? Hadn't we better turn, 
now?” 

“We might pull up to that bank, there, and step 
on shore. It’s only a little after five. I wish we'd 
brought some food along. It’s a good place for a 
fire:”’ 

Jared steered over to where there was a wide, 
level place at the foot of the cliffs. He jumped out 
first and reached his hand to assist her. At the same 
moment he looked straight into her eyes. She hastily 
turned away. He brought a cushion for her out of 
the canoe, and they sat down on the broad, flat 
rock. Neither of them said anything for a few 
minutes. Finally Jared broke the silence. 

“There are lots of names that are good for a 
canoe. If a canoe should be named after a woman, 
well, since you are the first woman—except my 
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mother—who has ever been in mine, the right name 
is obvious.” 

She was busy with the lace of her right boot. 

“Dorothy is a beautiful name, anyway,” he went 
on relentlessly. 

She picked up a pebble and tossed it into the 
stream. Then, leaning back against a log, she asked, 
rather irrelevantly, he thought: 

“Do you happen to care for amateur dramatics?”’ 

Or, was it so irrelevant? 

‘Why do you ask?” 

‘Some of us have been interested in getting up a 
drama club. We have in mind something for both 
students and faculty, townspeople, too. There are 
more persons than you'd ever imagine who have dra- 
matic talent.” 

“I like good plays well enough; but I hate ama- 
teur theatricals. The only persons that enjoy them 
are the ones that take part.” 

“Even if what you say it true, why not give them 
a chance to enjoy themselves that way ?” 

“Tve no objection, just so I don’t have to watch 
*em. Even the best actors murder good plays for 
me. For instance, Hamlet. I’ve never seen a Ham- 
let that lived up to the play as I can imagine it.” 

“Well, putting on plays is only part of it. We 
plan to meet once a month and read the latest plays 
and discuss them.” 

Jared looked at her. It was pleasant just to look 
at her. 

“If you,” he remarked, ‘“‘will appear in a play, I 
promise to go to see it.”’ 
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She laughed. ‘You may have a chance; although 
I'll be more interested in helping them put on things. 
They’ve asked me to help out.” 

“T don’t think I’d be any use. Sooner or later, 
you'd ask me to act. I’d ruin the whole thing.” 

Dorothy looked at him appraisingly. There was 
a taunting smile in her eyes. 

“Tt’s quite possible you would,” she answered so- 
berly. ‘But one can never tell. . . . It’s time to go 
home, isn’t it?’ She made no motion to go, though. 

Jared wasn’t making much progress. Her hand 
was very near his. It ought not to have been a diffi- 
cult feat to reach out and take it in his own and say 
what fought for utterance within him. Here, close 
by his side, was the one woman in the world he cared 
for ... he had decided that ... there was no 
question at all about that. Suppose, now, he moved 
his hand ever so little until it barely touched hers— 
what would she do? Well, it was no use; he didn’t 
dare to try it. Did she guess the storm that was in 
his heart? Howcould she? He stole a look at her 
face. She was gazing out across the stream at the 
sky, painted with a vermeil sunset. She had taken 
off her hat, and it was lying in the grass at her feet. 
Her hair was blown about her head. She wore the 
rapt look of a dreamer. Before he knew it, utterly 
without warning, he found himself speaking aloud 
her name, “Dorothy!” Yes, his lips uttered aloud 
the name he had repeated so often in secret—uttered 
it hoarsely, in a voice that was not his own. It was 
a thing done by his lips, not by him. Perhaps in his 
resentment that she could sit there so near him and 
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and yet forget him, he was calling her back from a 
world that did not belong to him, and of which he 
was very jealous. 

She slowly turned and fastened her eyes upon him 
questioningly, as if she was not sure that she had 
heard aright. He quietly arose, as if nothing had 
been said, took her hand, and helped her to her feet. 
By accident, a wisp of her hair lightly touched his 
cheek. He picked up her hat and handed it to her. 

“It’s time to go back,” he said, unsteadily, looking 
away from her. ‘‘We’ll be late.” 

Jared had the impulse to seize her in his arms 
right there—to trust all to the hazard of one 
madly daring moment. But even as he trembled in 
the balance between desire and fear, she took a quick 
step down the bank toward the canoe. Was she as 
ignorant as she seemed of all that was going on 
within him? Well, he didn’t care. God! Didn't 
he want her to guess? Perhaps, though, it was bet- 
ter that it was not too definite yet. She must have 
time to adapt herself. That was only fair. 

The afterglow was over the sky as they glided 
back upon a stream mirror-calm, except for the rip- 
ples left in the path of the canoe. The only sound 
was the soft swish of their paddles. Once they 
ceased paddling and enjoyed the velvet silence, 
broken only by the distant call of a bird. 

“It’s wonderful!” he exclaimed in one of these 
moments. The fact was, though, he was looking at 
nothing else than the excellent side view of Doro- 
thy’s face, turned toward a willow that splashed its 
gold against the green of a hill. 
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No reply for a full minute. Finally, she spoke. 
“T’m sometimes afraid of it. Beauty like this, I 
mean. Maybe it’s the Puritan in me. My ancestors 
were New Englanders. It is as though one had no 
right to be so happy.” 

“You mean that happiness is something to fight?” 

“Something like that.” 

When they reached the bank by the canoe house, 
she would not take his hand when he offered to help 
her to the shore. 

When they had put away the canoe and had 
turned up the path through the woods towards home, 
it was twilight. Dorothy walked a little ahead of 
him. To watch the graceful motion of her as she 
walked gave him a thrill akin to what one might feel 
upon the revelation of a new kind of poetry or music. 
He called ahead, 

“Mrs. Fleming!” 

She stopped and waited until he caught up with 
her. 

“Tf you really want me in your drama club, I'll 
join. Maybe you could make an actor out of me, 
after all!” 

Anything to break through the invisible barrier 
that kept him from her world and her! He was glad 
now that he had not yielded awhile back to that wild 
impulse to take her in his arms. The very thought 
that seemed so natural then was profanation now. 
. . . I suspect that true love, even if only a biologi- 
cal matter—a thing of the body—as Jared insisted, 
does not express itself, at first, in bodily terms. The 
first symptoms are delicate and “spiritual.” A re- 
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cent school of fiction is all wrong in its fleshly depic- 
tions of first love, unless one grants that it is dealing 
with very common natures. “He crushed her to 
him.” “He released her, and she stood, panting and 
confused, a delicious wave of crimson flooding the 
tempting face before him.” “Her eyes, deep as the 
sea, washed his body as an ocean. . . .” My friend, 
Professor Marvin, aptly calls such stuff “the gulf- 
stream school” of fiction. ... As Jared walked 
homeward by Dorothy along that twilight road 
through the woods, he no longer thought of her as 
a mere woman, but as the goal of all the ineffable 
things he had ever sought! 

Walking along thus in silence, they had climbed 
nearly to the top of the road, where the big sycamore 
marks the turn home, when the thing happened. 
Without the least warning, a tremendous blast from 
the quarry tore the silence into a crashing chaos; 
then shouts of men, at the same time as flying frag- 
_ ments of rock smashed through the trees. So sud- 
denly that he was not aware of it until after it hap- 
pened, Dorothy was close, close to him, gripping him 
with both of her hands, while his arm went about 
her shoulders in instinctive protection. He was the 
first to recover himself . . . that delayed blast they 
had warned them of! . . . Even when all danger 
was over, he did not release her. Instead, he did the 
unpardonable thing . . . he held her, and would 
not let her go, while he whispered into her ear—how 
many times he did not know—his love for her. . 
Oh, yes, he was mad! . . . He even touched his lips 
to her cheek; but, with all her might, she pulled 
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away from him, and he encountered a look of scorn 
such as he had never seen before on any woman’s 
face, and never wanted to see again. She stood for 
a moment there in the path, trembling, burning him 
with the fire of her eyes, and then turned abruptly 
away and hastened up the path without a word. 

“Dorothy!” he called, all the penitence of the 
world in his voice. “Dorothy!” 

But she would not look back. He started along 
after her, trying to catch up with her. What would 
people think if they saw them emerging from the 
woods, walking apart as if they had quarreled? 
However, she reached the front of her house with- 
out encountering any one. It was then that he 
noticed that she had no hat; it had been left behind 
at that place in the woods. 

‘T’ll go back for your hat!” he called out. But 
she would not turn. She was already halfway up 
the brick walk that led to her front steps. He stood 
helplessly and watched her as she disappeared within 
her door. 

Slowly he went back into the woods, and found 
her hat at the side of the path. When he had re- 
turned to the front of her house, he stole up to the 
wooden mail box on the steps and left it in there, 
rolled up, carefully closing down the lid, so that if 
it rained before she found it, it would not be harmed. 

He accused himself bitterly. He, who prided him- 
self on living his life according to cold logic, was but 
a creature of emotion, after all! But suppose she 
had cared for him as he cared for her? Would she 
have minded? .. . Besides, she was no mere girl, 
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to be timid as a virgin at the advances of a man who 
loved her. Why, she was a full-grown woman, with 
the experience of marriage behind her! Perhaps 
people had been talking to her about him . . . about 
his “gross materialism” in his outlook upon life 

- - and women. He had known of people in the 
town talking that way about him. He didn’t think 
she would like that kind of man. No, he could tell 
she was a woman who, in spite of bitter disappoint- 
ment, still believed in all the beautiful illusions of 
love. And the strange contradiction of it all was 
that he would not have had her otherwise! A woman 
was best that way. It was part of her subtle and 
everlasting charm. 

At any rate, he had induced her to hate him! He 
had remarked that the transition from hate to love 
was easy. But theory was one thing, life another. 

After he had tucked her hat in the mail box, he 
hurried across the lawn to his front door; opening 
it, he heard voices upstairs. His mother and I were 
talking up there. He believed nobody had heard 
him. He looked into the dining room and saw that 
the table was cleared, except for his place. Sally was 
rattling the dishes in the kitchen sink . . . evidently, 
supper was over. He stole out the door again, went 
downtown, and telephoned his mother he was de- 
tained and would not be home for supper. He took 
a bite at a restaurant; and, when at length he came 
home, the clock in the hall was striking eleven. He 
hoped that both his mother and I would have re- 
tired. He was not in the mood to talk to anybody. 
But I was sitting up, reading. 
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I asked him where on earth he had been. I may 
have laughed in a playful way, to suggest that I 
guessed a thing or two. Jared wouldn’t answer me. 
Indeed, it was not until three days later that I 
learned from him what had happened. Just now 
he seemed in a daze. 

“Don’t you think you’re overdoing it, just at first, 
Jared? I hope you had something to eat some- 
where!” 

Jared told me he had, and that he was very busy, 
and then excused himself rather abruptly and shut 
himself in the library, saying he had to jot down 
some notes that had occurred to him for his paper in 
Chicago. 

That night Jared did not come upstairs to bed 
until the small hours. . . . Wasn’t there one kind 
thought of him in her heart . . . just one little 
thought that would defend him? 

But, oh! the agony of my own soul as I lay on my 
bed, trying in vain to sleep. For if there was any- 
thing in this world that was clear to me now, it was 
this astonishing fact, of which Jared hadn’t the least 
notion; which Jared must never, never know: I, my- 
self—yes, I, myself—cared for Dorothy Fleming 
more than my old chum ever could! Ah, what did 
Jared know about love! 

But the irony of it! I had no right to tell her. 
Probably I should never get the right to tell her. 
Or, could mere loyalty, even to one’s best friend, 
mean such self-effacement as that? Still, this fact 
remained: Dorothy had come into Jared’s life before 
she had come into mine. What right had I, then? 
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Besides, the thought of love had always been a sacred 
thing to me. The love of Jared for Dorothy was a 
holy of holies, upon which no one should intrude. 
I might add that it seemed to me utterly useless. 
What could I, who knew nothing about women.. . 
I, who had no physical attractions, as Jared had... 
I, who could not even walk without limping! .. . 
whom no woman had ever cared to look at twice 
. what could I accomplish as a rival with a man 
like Jared for any woman’s love? 
I went to sleep, finally, saying to myself, absurdly 
as you please, that neither he nor she must ever 


guess | 
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had happened that day on the quarry road. He 

concluded with, ‘“‘Let her go her way, and [’ll 
go mine! I can live life on whatever terms life sees 
fit to impose. I’m no coward. I won’t even let 
myself think about her any more. She’s utterly dis- 
missed from my mind. If I ever think of her after 
this, it’ll be as an episode. She’s not for me, that’s 
all. It might have been different if I hadn’t hurried 
matters; but if a man’s a fool, he’s got to abide by 
the results of his folly. It will teach me to be less 
of a fool . . . now it’s too late!”’ 

The trouble was, as I could plainly see, Jared kept 
on caring for her as if she had not passed out of 
his life. But that was only his execrable weakness, 
hesaid. He’dkillitintime. After all, she was only 
a thought in his mind; and a man could surely man- 
age his own thoughts, if he had the will to do so. 
Why, every day one stamped out thoughts that oc- 
curred to one. It was a simple matter; all one had 
to do was to think of something else. . 

“Tt’d be absurd,” he pursued, ‘if one couldn’t sup- 
plant one little thought by one of the millions of 
others that are possible, whether it’s the thought of 
this or that woman, or anything else!” 
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His mother asked him, one day, pointblank, what 
had happened between Dorothy and him. He said, 
“Nothing,” and, ‘““‘Why ?” 

‘Well, Jared, it’s funny. You must have done 
something or said something, for J haven’t, and she’s 
certainly changed her attitude toward me.” 

He told her that was sheer nonsense. That she 
was imagining things. 

“It isn’t just imagination that she used to come 
over nearly every day to chat about one thing and 
another, and that she hasn’t been over once since 
last Thursday.” 

“But, mother! You... .” 

“I suppose I’m just imagining that yesterday she 
was to have gone to the Harper luncheon with me, 
and that she excused herself . . . she didn’t even 
come over . . . she telephoned . . . and she didn’t 
give a satisfactory reason; and yet she was at the 
luncheon, and she avoided me, too. Now what I 
want to know is, what has happened?” 

“Nothing, so far as I am concerned,” Jared re- 
plied, with some temper. ‘Nothing at all. Of 
course,” he added, with attempted lightness, ‘“‘she 
may have taken violent dislike to me . . . women 
sometimes do. You can never tell about a woman, 
you know,” he ended, lamely. 

His mother looked at him narrowly, and then said, 
with conviction, ‘““There’s a mystery somewhere, 
Jared. I wish that you'd be frank with your own 
mother |” 

He, in turn, wished his mother didn’t have the 
uncanny art of suspecting things that were so near 
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the truth. I was sure, though, she’d never get a 
syllable out of him. 

That night, after dinner, Doc Thorne dropped in. 
Jared’s mother showed him into the library, where 
Jared and I were finishing our smokes and chatting 
about nothing of importance. It was apparent to me 
that Jared was not particularly glad to see him. 
Jared was moody these days. Indeed, after a de- 
cent time, he told his visitor that he was busy with 
his paper for the meeting in Chicago the next week, 
hoping he’d see the point and go. But Thorne only 
lit a fresh cigar and settled himself down a little 
more snugly into his chair. That was Thorne. 

Thorne began to talk about Madeline Worthing- 
ton. She was convalescent, he said, and was up and 
about the house. She’d be all right, if she took care 
of herself. Then he looked at Jared speculatively 
through the blue haze of his cigar, and finally said, 
“There’s something wrong with the Worthingtons, 
isn’t there?” 

‘What do you mean?” Jared evaded. 

‘Well, I gather they don’t get along very well 
together. I’msurprised. I supposed they were par- 
ticularly happy.” 

“Anything definite? You’re a married man, you 
know’—Jared forced a laugh—‘“you understand 
such things better than I.” 

Thorne reached over to the copper tray on the 
corner of the desk and flecked off the long ash of his 
cigar; then, as if dismissing the subject, “Oh, well, 
I guess it’s nothing.” Then he looked over at me, as 
if he wished I'd go. 
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“You're keeping something back,” Jared accused 
him; “but that’s all right, if you don’t care to finish. 
. . . Don’t go, Bob! We've nothing private.” 

‘The plain fact is,” Thorne went on, “I fancy you 
know more about their affairs than I do. You've 
known them a long time, and I haven’t.” 

It was obvious to Jared that by ‘them’ Thorne 
meant Madeline. For Jared knew Tom Worthing- 
ton only to speak to him on the street. He knew 
well enough, too, that Thorne was aware of the place 
that Madeline Worthington had once held in his 
life. I suspected, now, that Thorne had something 
important to tell, but was hedging, on account of 
some vague notions of delicacy. Maybe the ass 
thought that Jared still had a tender spot in his 
heart for Madeline. Again I started to go, but 
Jared wouldn’t have it. 

“Go ahead, Doc,” Jared laughed, “‘and get it out 
of your system! You're as transparent as a plate 
glass window. And don’t mind Bob, here. I’d 
probably tell him, anyhow.” 

“Oh, it’s the kind of thing you can’t put into 
words,” Thorne answered, carelessly. I could tell 
that he was lying. Thorne was not a skillful liar. 
He clumsily tried to shift the conversation. ‘What's 
your paper about? Wish I could hear it.” 

Jared smiled. 

“You wouldn’t give a damn to hear it, old man, 
and you know it. And, by the way,” he added, as a 
new suspicion came into his mind, “you can’t judge 
a woman by what she happens to say in delirium.” 
Jared looked at his visitor intently. 
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“She was delirious, and she talked a lot, but that 
isn’t what I had in mind. Still, old man, since you 
yourself say that such talk doesn’t mean anything, I 
might mention that she raved about you once or 
twice. At least, I guess it was you... .” 

So Madeline had talked about him when she didn’t 
know what she was saying! Jared sat there, tongue- 
tied, and his face betrayed much. However, he 
managed to remark, lightly: 

“There are a great many Jareds in the world. I 
believe she’s got a cousin by the name of Jared.” 

Pretty weak, I thought. 

“Tt wasn’t her cousin. Women don’t talk about 
their cousins the way she talked. But as you say,” 
Thorne hastened on, “what a woman happens to let 
out in her condition has no significance. I can’t even 
remember what she said, now.” 

Again I knew Thorne was lying. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Jared replied, after a pause. 
“Mrs. Worthington is ancient history, as far as I’m 
concerned.” Jared said this in a manner to indicate 
that the subject was dismissed once for all, and any 
other man would have seen how distasteful it was 
to him. 

But Thorne went on, little knowing that Jared 
could have cheerfully choked him. 

“She’s a beauty, and no mistake. I don’t blame 
you, old boy, for succumbing to her fascinations. If 
I wasn’t a strait-laced member of society, and 
properly married, I’d be smitten with her myself. 
There’s a lot in that woman. She doesn’t appeal to 
one as the intellectual type, but she’s got a deal of 
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sense hidden away somewhere in that pretty head of 
hers. How she married Tom Worthington, I can’t 
see. I bet she wishes a thousand times a day she 
hadn’t done it. I tell you, Phelps, she’s unhappy! 
She’s a pathetic case. I’m sorry for her.” 

Jared saw that Thorne was saying far more than 
he had intended to say. He answered nothing, and 
Thorne continued, 

‘Worthington actually asked me to intercede with 
her. I tried, but it was no use. She turned on me, 
like the handsome tigress she is, and I was glad 
enough to give up. Said it was none of my business, 
and that she could manage her own affairs without 
any outside interference, thank you! I liked her all 
the better for it, too, by Jove! You ought to have 
seen her eyes flash when she said it! I’ll say she has 
wonderful eyes; but I’d prefer them when they’re 
not burning you up, soul and body. . . . The ques- 
tion is, what’ll she do? Why, I don’t see how they 
manage to live in the same house, the way she feels! 
I tell you, I'd hate to be in Worthington’s place. 
There’s something about the whole thing I can’t 
understand.” 

Jared was angry clean through, but it was not his 
intention to let on. He stretched his arms above his 
head with a yawn and said, “I suppose, after all, it 
is none of our business. At any rate, it’s none of 
mine.” 

Thorne hesitated a moment, then threw away the 
end of his cigar and prepared to leave. 

“Well, so long! Got to go over to the office be- 
fore I go to bed. Say! We have some singer in 
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our choir now. . .. AMrs. Fleming . . . she lives 
next door to you. . . widow, I understand.” 

Thorne was at the door by now, and as Jared 
held it open, Thorne gave him a facetious poke in 
the ribs. 

“You better look out, old man! She looks danger- 
ous !”’ 

Then, with a vacuous laugh that must have made 
Jared see red devils, he was down the steps and on 
the way to the street. 

When Jared came back and joined me, he was 
much disturbed. ‘“I’d give a lot to know what Made- 
line said about me when she was out of her head. 
No telling what Thorne heard! He probably thinks 
he’s stumbled onto a love triangle: the old lover 
coming between husband and wife, and all that sort 
of thing! God knows what he suspects! I hope 
Madeline and Tom will patch it up in some way. If 
anything happens, Thorne’s a regular old woman for 
gossip. . .. What if he’s started something already, 
and Dorothy’s heard it!” 

It seemed to me that Jared was imagining things, 
so I said, “Thorne wouldn’t do that. He’s got some 
regard for professional ethics, and he considers him- 
self a good friend of yours.” 

Here were two women that had come into Jared’s 
life, each creating her own particular hell for him! 
He swore to heaven that from now on he would 
have nothing to do with women. Not that he 
blamed himself for what had happened with Dor- 
othy. Now that it was all over, and he could look 
at the matter calmly, he saw that it had been inevi- 
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table. But a woman would never again come into his 
life, for, after Dorothy, there could be no other. 

What an absurd situation! Here I was, all un- 
known to Jared, saying the same thing about Dor- 
othy myself. Saying it day and night! No, I couldn’t 
blame Jared for having fallen in love with Dorothy. 
And I told him so. And having said that, I tried to 
be magnanimously unselfish, and told him—I’m 
afraid it was insincere !—that it was silly for him to 
give up all hope for her yet. ‘‘Why, after all,’ I 
urged, hypocritically, ‘should a man give up the one 
thing of value the Fates have given him? . . . You 
can’t tell. Maybe when she knows you better. . . .” 

“But what chance is there of that? I tell you it’s 
no use, Bob. It’s all over, and you know it!” 

‘More chance than you think,” I answered him, 
with attempted gayety. “For instance, you told her 
you'd join the drama club. Why don’t you? That’s 
her hobby. You might get some of the latest plays 
and loan them to her, and one thing might lead to 
another. Act as though nothing had happened, and 
things will come out all right!” 

“Hm! I wonder if she’s got Percy Fuller in that 
club of hers! He was calling there again last night.” 

“You're not jealous of him, are you?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Jealous!” Jared was plainly annoyed that I 
should suggest such a thing. “God, no! I’m not 
little enough for that, I hope! Besides,’’ he added, 
testily, “if Fuller were the kind of fellow she could 
really care for, I’d think so little of her that it 
wouldn’t matter... only... this Fuller... 
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well, it’s so easy for a man to fool a woman; and 
it’s easier still for a woman to fool herself.” 

I verily began to believe that my little remark 
about jealousy was ill-advised; that it had given 
Jared something of the courage he needed. 


Chapter XI: Madeline Shuts the Door 


HEARD it early in the morning: Madeline 

Worthington had left her husband. By noon 

it was the gossip of the town. Jared came 
home greatly perturbed. We had lunch by our- 
selves, his mother having gone to some social func- 
tion. I asked him if anybody knew Madeline’s 
whereabouts. 

“Nobody has the least idea, as far as I can find 
out. Somebody saw her take the 6:05 train last 
night. Tom ascertained from the baggage man that 
she checked three trunks to Peterville. But where 
she went from there, God knows!” 

“Where do her relatives live? That might be a 
clue.” 

“Her father and mother are both dead.” 

Jared said he got the news first from Doc Thorne, 
who got it from Tom Worthington himself. Worth- 
ington was making no secret of it, according to 
Thorne. 

“Thorne says he was walking downtown after 
breakfast, and saw Worthington on the other side of 
the street. When he saw Thorne, he came over. 
You know what a strong, husky-looking fellow 
Worthington is. Thorne says he looked like a sick 
man. His face was pasty and drawn. Looked 
scared. Thorne wondered what was the matter, and 
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put it down to some all-night booze party. When he 
got to Thorne, he said, ‘She’s left me, Doc. Left 
me for good!’ Thorne could guess what had hap- 
pened; but he pretended not to understand what 
Worthington was driving at. Finally, he got it all 
out of him. She hadn’t forewarned him. Tom had 
been home to lunch, and nothing special had oc- 
curred. But when he came home to dinner, she’d 
gone. Not even a note to tell why or where. But 
he knew at once it was all up. He didn’t even have 
to inquire at the station to guess the rest. Thorne 
says he began to feel sorry for Tom, until, suddenly, 
Tom lost control of himself and began to use abusive 
language about her and to put all the blame on her— 
threatened to divorce her, and called her a name or 
two Thorne wouldn’t stand for, and told him so. 
At which he left in a huff and with an insinuation 
that Thorne says he won’t repeat.”’ 

Jared asked Thorne if he thought Madeline was 
well enough to travel, and he answered that while it 
wasn’t the best thing in the world for her, there was 
no especial reason to be worried, if she took rea- 
sonable care of herself. 

“Tt isn’t the mere traveling,’ Thorne said. “It’s 
going through a nervous strain like that. I wouldn’t 
be sure of the outcome. Dash it, Jared, I feel sorry 
for her! She wasn’t made for trouble. She’s as 
helpless as a butterfly.” . .. Thorne suddenly stopped. 
Then, ‘‘You’ll know where she’s gone sooner or 
later, won’t you? Yes, it’s probable she’d let you 
know about things, since you’re such an old friend 
of hers.” 
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Jared didn’t like that, and he told Thorne it wasn’t 
in the least likely that he would know any more than 
anybody else. Indeed, Jared tried to make it quite 
clear to Thorne that the whole affair did not greatly 
interest him, although he acknowledged a reasonable 
regret at what had happened. 

But I, myself, could see that Jared was worried— 
much more worried and concerned about Madeline’s 
flight than he would admit. All through lunch, he 
scarcely touched his food. I reminded him that 
women run away from their husbands every day. 
But Jared couldn’t dismiss the matter so easily. He 
pushed his chair away from the table and began pac- 
ing up and down the room. 

“I keep wondering where Madeline’s gone. If I 
knew she had plenty of money, I wouldn’t worry 
about her—that is, not so much—but I’m absolutely 
sure that she hadn’t much more to her name than 
the trunks she left with.’ 

“I thought they had money.” 

‘“There’s where’ you’re wrong. In spite of her 
extravagant way of living—or, because of it, one 
had better say—she and Tom were far from being 
well off. It’s common gossip that they’ve debts all 
over town. I understand she’s left behind every- 
thing Tom ever gave her, including some of her 
most expensive dresses. . . . By the way, Bob, that 
shows a side of her character I never guessed before. 
Considering that Tom ran through every cent Made- 
line brought him when she married, it would have 
been only right if she had taken away anything she 
wanted.” 
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“Tf she’s no money, I wonder how she expects to 
live.’ 

Jared slumped down into his chair again. ‘“That’s 
exactly what’s bothering me, Bob. She couldn’t sup- 
port herself. She’s not the kind. You see, she’s 
not in the least proficient in the things one ‘cashes 
im ons, 

“There are some jobs in big cities where a pretty 
face and figure count,” I suggested. ‘For instance, 
from what little I’ve seen of her, I’d say she’d make 
a good model—for a modiste,” I added hurriedly, 
seeing Jared frown. 

Suppose she’d gone to some large city. Jared said 
he’d be afraid for her. She was such an adorably 
dependent sort of creature. She didn’t belong to 
that class of females miscalled feminists. 

“She’s just a woman, Bob, body and soul, and 
proud to be just that.” Then he added, “And such 
women—especially Madeline—are much more likely 
to be the prey of men than the other kind. You 
know how it is.” 

“But what in the world can you do? After all, 
she’s probably got friends somewhere, and they’ll 
look after her.” 

I was tired of Madeline, and got up from my 
chair, hoping the subject had been exhausted. But 
my remark only served to stir up Jared the more. 
Friends? He happened to think now that while 
she had a lot of fair weather acquaintances, he knew 
of none, either among the men or the women, who 
could be called an intimate friend. She might have 
some one, but he doubted it. The people she ran 
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with were not the sort one would confide one’s 
troubles to. 

We were on the way from the dining room to the 
library. As we crossed the hall, Jared suddenly 
stopped. 

“Perhaps, even after all that’s passed between 
us, she actually considers me her one real friend! 
Remember how she wanted to see me that time 
when she was sick? She talked to me as she would 
to nobody else. Bob, I sometimes think I, should 
have stood by her and tried to help her, not have 
abandoned her, as I did. It was her dark hour, 
and she wanted my counsel and friendship. And I 
wouldn’t give it to her.” 

It began to dawn upon me—it was preposterous— 
but it began to dawn upon me that Jared still cared 
more for this woman than he would admit to him- 
self. I managed to say: 

“But it would have been dangerous! Especially,” 
I added slowly, watching him the while, “since it is 
quite clear that you still care for her.” 

Jared wheeled on me indignantly and said with 
vehemence, “What in God’s name do you mean! 
I tell you, that affair was dead long ago! I simply 
pity her, that’s all. Do you hear? Oh, well, what’s 
the use! You don’t understand!” 

Exactly. A man and a woman and a buried love! 
One can never tell. 

This was at noon. That night, when Jared came 
home to dinner, his mother was full of the town 
gossip about Madeline’s going away. She said she 
never did have much use for Madeline or her set, 
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and she expressed the opinion that her son escaped 
a great calamity when she abandoned him and gave 
herself to Tom. 

“‘She’ll come back, and be glad enough to make 
up. Ill give her a week. She always was a creature 
of her emotions. You never knew what outlandish 
thing she’d do next. I must say I’m rather sorry 
for Mr. Worthington.” 

“T wouldn’t waste my sorrow on Tom Worth- 
ington,” Jared replied. “He’s a beast, and isn’t 
worthy to touch her little finger. I don’t blame her 
for leaving him. If you had been in her place,” he 
went on, “‘you’d have left him long ago. And as 
for coming back, she’ll never come back! I know 
her too well.” 

Jared’s mother looked at him across the table with 
considerable surprise and disapproval. Really, he 
had spoken more heatedly than he should about a 
woman who was out of his life for good. 

“Jared Phelps! I thought you’d got over all that 
long ago! You actually talk as if you still cared 
for that woman!” 

‘T haven’t any affection for her, if that’s what 
you mean,” he said coldly. “But I object to having 
her called ‘that woman,’ and I do believe in fair 
play.” 

“She didn’t believe in fair play when she ran off 
with Tom Worthington!” 

His mother was plainly angry, so he prudently 
kept silent. After a while, he spoke up. ‘You're 
inconsistent, aren’t you, mother?’ Jared tried to 
smile. “You always said that Madeline saved me 
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from making a wreck of my life. So, you see, we 
both owe her a great deal!” 

I suspected more than ever, in spite of his honest 
belief to the contrary, that Jared still cherished at 
least a shadow of the old feeling he once had had 
for Madeline. Such things don’t die utterly, and it’s 
no use to pretend they do. Her going away... 
the pity of it all... well... . The trouble is, we 
are bound to fool ourselves, whether or no. Even— 
yes, especially—when we become actually aware that 
we are fooling ourselves! For then we go on, fat- 
uously assuming that since we know our folly, we 
are thereby secure against it. 

Notwithstanding the near quarrel at dinner, 
Jared, his mother, and I went to the symphony 
concert that night—the first of the season. We 
touched elbows with Jevons at the entrance to the 
theater. He spoke cheerily, and upbraided Jared 
for keeping to himself so much lately. Hadn’t seen 
him for a week, and so forth. 

So it was probable that Dorothy hadn’t told her 
brother about that incident on the quarry road. 

After the first number, we saw Dorothy on the 
opposite side of the house. Young Fuller was with 
her. They seemed to be quite absorbed in each 
other. All through the rest of the program, we 
kept looking her way. Looking at Dorothy’s pro- 
file while listening to the music, the sensations you 
got through eye and ear reénforced one another. 

Thus it was we two spent most of the evening 
looking not at the orchestra but at Dorothy, each 
of us trying to deceive the other into believing that 
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his sole interest was the music! As for myself, I 
never do enjoy looking at an orchestra when it 
plays. Those seventy-five or eighty men. Just ordi- 
nary men with ordinary lives. After the concert, 
in their shirt sleeves, with their collars off, they will 
play penny-ante in the Pullman now waiting down 
at the station. Now they play the music of the 
masters. 

This leads’ me to the reflection that it is through 
such an art as music that man achieves the paradox 
of rising above himself. He does not so much cre- 
ate music, as music recreates him, struggling for 
such expression as it may get through gross obstruc- 
tions, gathering countless flaws on the way. 

Except in the case of Dorothy! That night, the 
music aspired toward her as something above and 
beyond it—as something it futilely yearned to reach. 


Chapter XII: Jared Thinks Things Out 


I. 


HE next day, Jared went to Chicago to at- 

tend the meetings of the Medical Associa- 

tion. His paper on “Remarks on the Cy- 

tology of the Nerve-cell” was all finished. It would 

do him good, he said, to get away. He arrived a 
day early. 

There was a burlesque theater across the street 
from his hotel. In the afternoon it was raining, 
and since he had nothing better to do, he went to 
the matinée. I told Jared afterwards that I was 
not at all surprised that he went to a burlesque 
show. “For,” I said, “‘a burlesque show reduces 
life to equations that a materialist can understand!” 

Jared scorned to reply to that, and said that 
there was one girl in the chorus who was really 
beautiful. She had a wonderful head of black hair. 
Her smile was bewitching. Evidently she was a 
new recruit. She remotely reminded him of Made- 
line. And the thought had come to him: Suppose 
Madeline, through sheer desperation, drifted into a 
job like that! More than once, while walking 
the streets, he had been caught by the fancy that 
he saw Madeline over the heads of the crowd. But 
when he hastened nearer, he discovered, of course, 
that he was mistaken. Still, she might easily be 
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in this great city, for all he knew. There would be 
more chances to support herself here than in a 
small town. . . . More chances, yes! But how 
many chances that would lead her where she ought 
not to go! 

The next morning, Jared read his paper. The 
“big guns” took part in discussing it, and he received 
a lot of congratulations. He even got a feeler 
from Northwestern concerning a call to its medical 
school. He laughed it off, but he might get the 
call just the same. He doubted if he’d accept it. 
If it were his alma mater, now, it would have been 
different. But to be called to Gilman. . . he'd 
have to “go some” to be asked back there! That 
was one of the impossible life-dreams one vaguely 
nursed in secret but which one knew enough to 
laugh at when one was sober and remembered his 
limitations. | 

At the luncheon afterwards, Jared was seated by 
a man he had never met before—a Dr. Perry, of 
Springfield. He turned out to be a fine old fellow 
and a great talker. He was especially interested 
in Jared’s paper, and particularly in an experiment 
which it detailed. Jared was answering his neigh- 
bor rather perfunctorily, when he was startled by 
hearing him mention the name of Professor Jevons. 
The doctor was surprised enough when Jared in- 
formed him that Jevons was his next door neighbor. 

“A rare genius, Jevons,” his new friend remarked. 
“Took an M.D. at Rush, the same as I did. Then 
all of a sudden he switched over into psychology 
and spent several years getting ready to teach it. 
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Shouldn’t think he’d make as much of a teacher as a 
research man. He and his sister were born in my 
home town, Springfield. Fine woman, his sister. 
Let’s:sée.2-. 1 forget sherwname: owe yaene 

“Dorothy,” Jared struck in, his voice sounding 
strange in his own ears, “Dorothy Fleming, I be- 
heves’ 

“That’s it. Dorothy. I knew her when she was 
a little girl. Married John Fleming, who ran our 
largest dry goods store. Died several years ago. 
Then she went out to the Coast to live with her 
brother at Stanford. Professor of psychology there. 
That was just before he was called to your 
place. . . . Tell Jevons you saw me. He’ll remem- 
ber me. We were great friends. Hasn’t married 
again, has he? Made an awful botch of his first 
attempt. She led him a merry song and dance until 
he was lucky enough to get rid of her. Ever read 
Wives of Men of Genius, by a Frenchman? Well, 
she was just the kind he warns a genius not to tie 
up to.” 

Just then they were interrupted by a man across 
the table, and the conversation became general. But 
Jared’s curiosity had been aroused. He wanted to 
know more about Dorothy Fleming from this man 
who had been her neighbor, and who had actually 
seen her grow up into womanhood. ‘There were 
many things he was curious about. That husband 
of Dorothy’s for instance. | 

So, after the luncheon, he managed to meet his 
newly-found friend once more in the hotel lobby and 
proposed that they smoke in a quiet corner. Jared 
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pretended an interest in some work the doctor had 
been doing. Luckily, he had read an article of 
his in a recent number of the Medical Journal. 
Jared found that his confrére was the kind that is 
easily flattered and that he was glad enough to con- 
tinue their chat. 

By the time they parted, Jared had learned a 
great deal that was far more interesting to him than 
the technical information he incidentally received 
about a certain serum. The Flemings and the 
Jevonses had been neighbors and friends of many 
years’ standing. John Fleming was a steady-going, 
serious-minded young man, who, when his father 
died, had taken over the responsibilities of the great 
store capably. In spite of the fact that he was good 
looking and might have made a success socially, he 
associated very little with women. By the time he 
had arrived at the middle thirties, most of his friends 
had given him up for a confirmed bachelor. 

It was about this time that John Fleming began 
to notice Dorothy Jevons; and, before the gossips 
had had time to sit up and take notice, their en- 
gagement was announced. The marriage occurred 
a month later. That was John Fleming’s way. 
When he started something, he finished it. No fool- 
ishness about John Fleming. 

Was their marriage a happy one? It was hard 
to say. She was an imaginative girl of nineteen, 
with all sorts of ideals and a look of wonder in 
her eyes. Fleming was a hard-headed business man . 
of thirty-seven, with no wonder in his eyes; they had 
in them a glint of steel. God knows with what 
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dreams she entered the door of his home! If she 
had dreams of a romantic sort, she probably lost 
them soon enough. 

Oh, he was a “good provider,’’ as the phrase 
goes. But with him, marriage was marriage. It 
was good for a man to “settle down,” and have a 
home, and be safely anchored in the conventional 
way, and have a wife to see after things. 

Not much to hinge a tragedy on. Well, appar- 
ently, there was no tragedy. It is true, Fleming 
was much too old for her, being eighteen years her 
senior. He seldom took her out anywhere. When 
he came home at night, he was tired enough to stay 
there. They really had nothing in common. He 
could not remotely understand her, and it was not 
long before Dorothy understood him only too well— 
well enough, that is, utterly to destroy all the 
glamour that had appealed to her in the name of 
love. She, essentially impulsive, hopeful, looking 
out upon life as a delightful adventure, full of poetry 
and mystery; he, a practical man of business, who 
had never read a poem in his life, and who never 
had a thought of his own—orthodox in his politics, 
orthodox in his religion, one of the millions of the 
“safe and sane,” who know no higher loyalty than 
loyalty to the conventions. 

No, he had never understood her. She surprised 
her husband one night by showing him a magazine 
for young writers in which a one-act play of hers 
had been published. He was unreasonably angry. 
He didn’t want his wife doing such things. His 
nature was such, as well as his training, that he didn’t 
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have any interest in the arts, least of all, the drama. 
A respectable musical comedy was his caliber. 

Oh, he was genuinely ‘“‘fond” of her, in his way. 
Certainly she made a good wife to him. 

“Dorothy Fleming,” concluded Dr. Perry. “A 
fine woman! My sister was a sort of chum of hers, 
and her father and I were great friends. That’s 
how I know so much about her. . . . You must be 
bored to death with all this gossip. I’ve been talk- 
ing like an old woman! Glad to have met you. 
Look me up whenever you come my way!” 

John Fleming had died two years after he and 
Dorothy were married. Two years! Not time 
enough to scar her soul appreciably. She was young. 


2. 


The Medical Association adjourned on Saturday. 
But Jared did not come home from Chicago at 
once. He decided to stay over Sunday, at least. 
He had found it even more of a relief than he had 
hoped to get away from everything. He needed a 
chance to think. Above all, after what had hap- 
pened lately, he wanted to get hold of himself. 

He saw clearly enough that he must order his 
life differently. ‘(And you can’t order your life at 
all if there’s a woman in it!” In this I thoroughly 
agreed with Jared. Woman is the irrational ele- 
ment in existence. The incalculable. Her function 
is to disturb and to set at nought. She disproves 
all syllogisms. She is the surd of metaphysics. Be- 
cause of her, the world has never quite succeeded 
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in evolving out of chaos. She is the mother of 
paradoxes, and is, herself, the greatest paradox of 
all. The arch rebel, she yet fights to the last ditch 
for conventions. She urges the warrior forth to 
battle and sudden death; and yet her hands are the 
first to bind his grievous wounds. She it was that 
made the Garden of Eden worth while for man; yet, 
she it was that made it impossible for man to remain 
there. We look into our souls and find an impene- 
trable mystery. That mystery is woman. She is 
the dim sea, the tree in the mist, the shrouded 
moon... all things that, half-revealed, challenge 
the poet, the adventurer. 

The result of Jared’s “thinking things out’? was 
that he made up his mind he was going to do more 
research when he got home. This meeting with men 
worth while in his profession had stimulated him 
to go ahead. His monograph had received more 
praise than he had dared to expect. On all sides, 
he’d been urged to publish it. He might make a 
name for himself yet, if he kept clear from all out- 
side interferences such as had harassed him of late. 
He’d been too complacent with moderate success. 
That was the trouble with a small town: one was 
content with a local reputation, as if that meant 
anything. 

So, when Jared came home, it was with a new 
set of resolutions. The very night of his return 
he said to me: 

“It’s funny how most men, even intellectual men, 
imagine that their lives are incomplete without a 
woman inthem, It’s pitiful! Only yesterday I was 
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passing a cheap photograph gallery. It was in that 
row of second-hand stores opposite the Canal Street 
Station. They finish post-card pictures of you while 
you wait. In the window there were sample photo- 
graphs of young fellows with their girls. I hap- 
pened to notice that the same girl appeared in a lot 
of them. I went in and discovered the reason; it’s 
this way: if you have no girl to pose with, they 
furnish one, hired for the purpose. Then you send 
the picture back home and prove that you are a 
devil of a fellow. I thought that was the worst 
until I struck another place farther down the block, 
where they don’t furnish a real girl, but a wax 
dummy of one. You and she can stand on the back 
end of a dummy Pullman; you put your arm lovingly 
about her wax neck, and there you are! Your pho- 
tograph is labeled, ‘Leaving Chicago,’ and when 
you look at it, you almost have the illusion you’ve 
been on your honeymoon!” 

Pathetic enough. Nothing to make fun of, as I 
told Jared. ‘“These soldiers and sailors and down- 
and-out old men, with no real woman in the world; 
I think I can understand them, if you don’t.” 

“Oh, I understand ’em well enough. Pity ’em 
too. But,” he added, ‘“‘there’s no necessity for a 
woman, or even a dummy of one, in my picture!” 

“Not even Dorothy?” 

“Not even Dorothy. By the way, Bob, I can 
easily guess, now, since hearing about her married 
life, why Dorothy has no use for me. She’s been 
disillusioned once. No doubt she’s heard about my 
views of life. So, to her, I’m simply another John 
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Fleming, whose idea of marriage was in the same 
category as eating and sleeping and putting on 
clothes. She doesn’t comprehend me, that’s all. 
She and I... we could have known together 
something of the poetry of life that she’s missed.” 
.... Then, gratuitously, “A materialist doesn’t 
need to be an unimaginative brute, you know!” 

It turned out that, while in Chicago, Jared had 
seen some late books of plays in Brentano’s win- 
dow. He bought several of them. Dorothy might 
like to see them, he said. She and he could at least 
be friends. 

I smiled. For some reason, Jared didn’t like my 
smile. He became argumentative. ‘Of course, you 
don’t have to be friendly with every woman you 
know; yet, on the other hand, you don’t want to be 
at daggers’ points with a woman who is your next 
door neighbor !”’ 

Of course not! Oh, certainly not! 


Chapter XIII: Dorothy Evades 
I. 


OR several days after he came home from 
H Chicago, Jared found himself quite busy 
' with the routine of his university work. 

Then, one afternoon, Falkner, the president of 
the new drama club, called him up and asked for 
a report of a committee of which he was chairman. 
For, after some hesitation, Jared had joined the 
drama club, and had been put in charge of a com- 
mittee whose business it was to plan a program for 
the play-reading section. Now, it had turned out 
that Dorothy also had been appointed a member 
of this committee. The irony of it! But how was 
Falkner to know that Jared was not even on speak- 
ing terms with her? No doubt Jared should have 
resigned at once; but he had let things go, and the 
committee had not even met. 

It was too late to withdraw gracefully; but, under 
the circumstances, Jared decided to do so. One 
would suppose that the natural way to accomplish 
this was to get in touch with the president. But 
that was not what Jared did. Instead, he adopted 
a rather oblique proceeding, somewhat lacking in 
the rationality of which he liked to boast. He went 
out from his house by the front way, cut across the 
lawn, and rang the bell of the house next door. 
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It was Jevons who answered his ring. 

“Ah! ... I was wondering. . . . Glad to see 
you. .. . Come in! . . . Called on you the other 
evening, but you were out. . . . Where have you 
been keeping yourself? ... Haven’t seen you 
. . . let me see... not since you went to Chi- 
cago!” 

But Jared had come for one purpose; he was in 
no mood just now to chat with Jevons. So he pro- 
ceeded at once to the point. Was his sister at home? 
He wished to see her only a moment, he hastily 
added. A matter of business. 

“My sister? . . Yes |. . upstairs . . . justa 
minute!’ And Jevons hurried upstairs, leaving 
Jared standing in the hall. 

He had to wait longer than he expected. What 
a fool he had been to come at all! He was not so 
sure now why he had come. 

He could hear the voices of Jevons and his sister 
overhead—his. in expostulation, and hers in what 
seemed very much like protest. Jared didn’t want 
to be eavesdropping. He had a panicky impulse to 
leave. But that wouldn’t do. So, he moved nerv- 
ously into the living room and took a chair. By 
and by, Jevons came down. 

“My sister. . . . I believe she is not feeling very 
well . ....a headache: <2. Tuam sorry! . . . She 
begs to be excused. . . .” Poor Jevons’ embarrass- 
ment was so evident that Jared hastened to assure 
him that it was of no consequence; the matter he 
had in mind could wait. There was no hurry. Come 
to think of it, he had a conference with some stu- 
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dents at four o’clock. Why, it was nearly four 
now! Extend to Mrs. Fleming his regrets that she 
was not feeling well. Yes, perhaps he would drop in 
to-morrow. Or, quite likely he could settle what 
he had in hand without her assistance. Nothing 
of importance, at any rate. 

The next day he saw her. It came from the veri- 
est accident, if Jevons’ proverbial blundering could 
be called an accident. Jevons had been painting 
his back steps, and was putting on the finishing 
touches, when he caught sight of Jared, who was 
cutting down a small elm, which had died during the 
summer. Jevons hailed him. 

“Be through in a minute. Come over if you’ve 
time. . . . That graph I was planning. . . the 
front way... paint here... . Just walk right 
in!” 

Jared leisurely strolled over to his neighbor’s 
house and entered. He hung his hat on the rack in 
the hall, stepped into the living room, threw himself 
carelessly into an easy chair, and picked up one of 
the stray magazines on the table. Then, suddenly, 
the magazine fell from his hands to the floor. 

The sun-parlor off the living room was partly 
darkened, so he hadn’t seen at first. But now he 
saw... Dorothy! She was reclining there on a 
wicker chaise-longue by the window, whose shade 
was only partly lifted. Her face was turned his 
way. In her eyes was surprise and, perhaps, indig- 
nation. 

He should have begged her pardon and left at 
once. He felt like a cad intruding in this way on 
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the privacy of a woman who probably hated the 
very sight of him. He had little doubt that she 
herself regarded him as a cad. 

He was on his feet in a moment, confused, stam- 
mering apologies. He would not have been sur- 
prised if she had got up and left the room in right- 
eous anger at his impertinence; but after her first 
full glance in his direction, she turned her face away 
from him and toward the window, where the branch 
of a tall tree screened the sky. Perhaps she ex- 
pected him to be gentleman enough to withdraw. 
She knew why, and he knew why, and that was 
enough. 

But he could not go without explanation. And 
when he was through explaining, he remained stand- 
ing there, looking at her, pitying himself. Couldn’t 
she give him one word before he left? 

Perhaps, hearing nothing further, she thought he 
had gone. Slowly, she turned his way. He looked 
at her appealingly. He thought she looked a little 
tired. He noticed that her hair was brushed back 
from her forehead, done in one loose braid that lost 
itself in the folds of a boudoir robe of thin silk, 
figured in batik. There are very few women who 
can brush the hair straight back from the forehead 
and still maintain their charm. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Fleming, for intruding in this 
way. AAs I have told you, your brother asked me to 
walk in, and I did so. Please tell him he will find 
me at my house.” 

“Ves.” 

He started to go. It was he, now, who felt the 
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right to be resentful. He turned back as he reached 
the hall door, and said, in a matter-of-fact tone, as 
though nothing had happened: 

“By the way, Mrs. Fleming, that committee we 
are on. They want a report. As a matter of busi- 
ness, we'll have to get together soon, I suppose.” 

No answer. Perhaps there would be no answer. 
Without waiting to hear, he turned and hastened 
out just as he heard Jevons coming through the 
kitchen. 


2. 


That night, the president of the drama club re- 
ceived a telephone call from Dr. Jared Phelps, ask- 
ing to be relieved from a certain committee, on the 
ground that he hadn’t time to do the work. 

But Falkner wouldn’t hear of it. It wouldn’t 
take much time. One meeting ought to be enough. 

Still, Jared persisted. Being the chairman of a 
committee, he urged, was a troublesome business, 
and his hands were full with some work at his lab- 
oratory. It was difficult to get the committee to- 
gether in the first place, and, besides. . . 

At which, Falkner offered to call the committee 
together himself. He had some ideas to discuss 
with them. How about to-morrow night? Where? 
Oh, say, at Falkner’s own house. If Jared didn’t 
hear to the contrary, then, let it go at that. Oh, 
no; there wasn’t the least use protesting! No, in- 
deed. They needed his advice, and that was all 
there was to it. 

Jared went to Falkner’s house the next night. 
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Marvin, of the English department, was already 
there. Dorothy had not yet arrived. Jared did not 
believe she would come. But she did. So far as 
paying any attention to Jared was concerned, he 
might as well have been an utter stranger. There 
was no ostentation in her ignoring of him; indeed she 
took the chair near him, offered her by her host; 
but she ignored him none the less, masking her in- 
difference under the effectual cover of the business 
in hand. Once or twice, he boldly asked her opinion 
on some question; but she evaded giving any per- 
sonal answer. ‘They were separated by a few feet, 
yet they were farther apart than two worlds. 

Before the meeting was over, this got on Jared’s 
nerves. He was so wrought up that the whole thing 
began to appear to him in a perversely humorous 
light. They had settled the main points about a 
program; Falkner suggested that there was no need 
for the whole committee to meet again to discuss 
minor details. He supposed that Jared, say, and 

. oh, yes, Mrs. Fleming . . . she lived only next 
door . . . they two could be given power to finish 
what was left to be done and have the program 
printed. 

For Dorothy to keep silent was to commit her- 
self to this suggestion. Jared wondered how she 
would dispose of the situation. . . . Life’s a funny 
thing! Lots of funny things about life! We pro- 
fessional philosophers don’t care to word it that way, 
but the technical rendering means the same. . 
Finally, Dorothy spoke: 

“These minor matters you mention, Mr. Falkner 
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. I think the chairman of this committee can 
surely attend to them without my aid.” 

“Well, suppose we leave that to Dr. Phelps. If 
he needs help, he can call on any of us.” 

They all arose to go. In the hallway, Jared found 
himself close to Dorothy for a passing moment. 
It humored him to be bold. When he told me what 
he did, I answered that it was idiotic as well as 
bold. He offered to accompany her home. 

They had all heard him. They would hear her 
answer. 

“TI have my car,” coldly, not looking at him. 

He pretended it was an invitation. “Oh, thank 
you!” he said, smilingly. ‘We won’t have to call 
a taxi, then.” 

She preceded him out the door. He was unex- 
pectedly detained a moment in conversation with his 
host. When he emerged into the street, she was 
gone. Her coupé was just turning around the near 
corner. 

Nothing could be more final than that! And 
one had to admit that he deserved it. 


2 
Dorothy and I met by accident, as we sometimes 
did on my way home from the university campus, 
from which I walked these days, as my leg was per- 
ceptibly better. She had lately begun taking lessons 
in voice on three mornings in the week, and she left 
the School of Fine Arts about the time when I was 
through with my logic class. We found much to 
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talk about when we encountered each other in this 
way, and these casual meetings were happy moments 
for me. 

This time, she seemed more cordial than usual. 
Was I mistaken? It seemed to me that there was 
a glad intimacy in her smile this morning that I had 
never seen there before. I was foolish enough to 
be encouraged. How was I to be sure that there 
was no chance for me? And why should I forever 
be the victim of my own cursed cowardice, when the 
happiness of my whole life was at stake? After 
all, this loyalty to Jared—was it not a little over- 
done? Especially, since she had thus far repulsed 
all his advances? 

We were passing across the long bridge that led 
over the wide gulch into our part of the town, when 
I told her I had something in mind she might be 
able to work up into a play, with some little adapta- 
tion. If Jared could talk plays with Dorothy, why 
not I? 

“What is it?” she asked, as we left the bridge and 
slowly ascended the winding, tree-lined road that 
ended at our street. 

I hesitated. Then, “I ran across it in an old 
book of Spanish tales,” I lied. 

“A story? How does it go?” 

How did it go? “Well,” I began, “it seems that 


in old Castile . . . yes, I am sure it was old Castile 
- . there lived two gentlemen. Their names were 
+ let me see . . . oh, yes! Their names were 


Carlos and Felipe. 
“They were very close friends. As the story puts 
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it, their friendship was the one great thing in their 
lives, in those gallant days when a friendship meant 
something.” 

Just then I noticed that Dorothy was carrying a 
music portfolio in her hand. I offered to carry it 
for her; but she insisted that it was nothing. So 
I proceeded: 

“They both fell in love. The trouble was, they 
both fell in love with the same lady.’ I looked at 
Dorothy, and added, ‘‘She was of a very ancient 
and noble house, this lady. And she was very 
beautiful.” 

“They always are,’ Dorothy laughed. 

“The point is,” I continued, “it wasn’t at all 
strange that they should both fall in love with the 
same lady; for, while they differed somewhat in 
temperament, their ideals were really very much 
the same.” 

“That was unfortunate,’ Dorothy murmured, 
looking straight ahead. 

“Very. But the two friends were quite different 
in other ways. This Carlos was accustomed to con- 
fide everything to Felipe; he frankly told him of his 
infatuation; but Felipe . . . he kept his passion to 
himself. It was too sacred to talk about. So he 
said nothing to his friend.” 

“Nor to the lady?” 

“Nor to the lady.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, he had a quaint and old-fashioned idea 
of loyalty to his friend, who had already gained the 
ear of the fair Cristina, and was urging his suit to 
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the utmost. By the way, Cristina is a Spanish name, 
isn’t it ?”” 

“It must be,” answered Dorothy, soberly, “since 
you found it in a book of Spanish tales.” Now why 
did she look at me like that? 

“Perhaps I ought to add that this Felipe was by 
nature timid, where women were concerned. Be- 
sides, he had a physical defect, so that he thought 
that no woman would care to look at him twice. 
He knew that if a woman ever cared for him, it 
would be for the qualities of his mind and heart 
« . . and he wasn’t too sure of those.” 

“Are men as timid as that if they are really in 
love?” Dorothy looked at me with a mocking smile. 

“This one was,” I answered, doggedly. “Day 
after day, Felipe was tortured by Carlos’ praises of 
Cristina. And the anguish of his soul was all the 
greater, since she would never even guess how he, 
her Felipe, adored her.” 

I stopped. To tell the truth, I didn’t know how 
to goon. So far as I was concerned, it was enough, 
just as it was. Still, it was awkward to stop here, 
for it didn’t really make a story. Dorothy waited; 
then, since I said nothing, she asked what happened 
next. I thought of something. 

“It is true that once, Felipe had a passing hope; 
for, as time went on, Carlos’ suit with the lady did 
not progress as favorably as might have been ex- 
pected; indeed, there were times when it almost 
seemed to Felipe that Cristina cared not for his 
friend, but for himself; and then he was absurdly 
happy.” I stole a glance at Dorothy, and, for a 
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fleet moment, felt nearly as absurdly happy as I 
said Felipe did. 

“T think I can guess the end of the story, now,” 
she said. 

‘“T’m not so sure you can. You see, Felipe had 
no proof that Cristina cared for him; and so, still 
out of loyalty to his friend—I can’t account for it 
otherwise—he kept his passion locked within his 
heart.” 

I paused here. Dorothy waited; then, finally, 
she said, “It seems to me he was rather silly.” 

“You think he was silly?” 

“Tt seems to me so. But what happened?” 

It was getting too complex for me. I am afraid 
there was bitterness in my voice as I answered, “As 
I remember it, Carlos married Cristina. I’m not 
sure of that part. But I do know that this Felipe’s 
life, from first to last, knew none other but that one 
great love of which he never even spoke; and that 
he was faithful to that love always, even as he had 
been faithful to his friend; and he died with Cris- 
tina’s name on his lips.” 

Just as I finished, we arrived in front of Dorothy’s 
house. I asked her if she thought there was any- 
thing in the story out of which a play might be 
made. 

“I’m afraid it won’t do,” she said, laughing. 
“The plot—what there is of it—is pretty thread- 
bare, isn’t it? Why, the whole thing ends in 
nothing!” 

“Life does, very often.” 

“Yes, but life, as you put it into a play, must 
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have action, and real conflicts, and problems solved 
by them. . . . Besides, your story doesn’t seem true 
to life. For instance, a Spaniard wouldn’t repress 
himself like your Felipe. It sounds more like an 
Englishman . . . or, an American.” 

I wasn’t satisfied. I hadn’t learned a single thing 
I wanted to know. So I persisted, ‘“But what do 
you think Felipe ought to have done? Would you 
have had him persuaded that the lady really cared 
for him, instead of Carlos, and then. . . .” 

“Oh, your Felipe!’ She smiled straight into my 
eyes. ‘As I said, he was simply silly!” 

I stood there for a moment. There was nothing 
for me to add. We said good-by, and she left me. 

So I was “‘silly,” was I, to dream that she cared 
for me! To me, her words, casual as they were, 
meant the end of all things. 

Yet, like my imaginary Felipe with his Cristina, 
I, Robert Vance, would go on loving Dorothy for- 
ever! 

But, after all, I mustn’t forget that what I am 
writing is the story of Jared, not of myself; that it’s 
Jared I’m trying to get you to understand. My 
function is that of the chorus in a Greek drama; 
only, this is not a drama, and it isn’t Greek, and, in 
its place, a Greek chorus was much more important 
than, in this modest narrative, I am. 


Chapter XIV: Tom Worthington Has 
His Say 


I 


¢6 WISH you would tell me, Jared, what has 
| happened between you and Mrs. Fleming.” 
Jared’s mother was renewing a subject she 
had ventured upon several times lately without 
success. Up to this moment we had eaten our break- 
fast in silence, as far as any real conversation was 
concerned. Jared had been unusually taciturn, and 
I was thinking of my nine o’clock lecture. 

Jared roused himself from his reverie. For the 
last five minutes he had been sitting there, absorbed 
in his own thoughts, idly fingering the handle of 
his coffee cup. 

“Who? Oh!—Mrs. Fleming? Why, as I told 
you once before, nothing has happened.” 

“You started out to be great friends.” 

“Did we? . . . Has she said anything to inti- 
mate that we aren’t still friends?” 

“No-o-o. But that’s it/ You never mention her 
any more, and she never mentions you. You seem 
to avoid her and, it may be accident, but she never 
comes over here except when you are away. So, 
naturally, I am curious to know what is the matter 
with you two.” 
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“T’ye been pretty busy, lately. That’s all. 
There’s nothing mysterious about that, is there?” 

“Well, it’s your own affair, Jared.” A few mo- 
ments later, “By the wav, I dropped in yesterday 
afternoon. Professor Fuller was there. I didn’t 
stay.” 

“No pe 

His mother gave it up. But as her son arose 
from the table, he announced, ‘‘Speaking of Mrs. 
Fleming, I was going to call on her this afternoon. 
So you see, there’s nothing the matter.” With 
which, Jared, who had his watch in his hand, hurried 
out of the house and over to the university, forget- 
ting that we had planned to walk down together. 

I was quite certain that Jared’s sudden avowal 
of an intention to call on Dorothy was unpremedi- 
tated, and that he hadn’t even thought of such a 
thing until that moment. When we were walking 
home at noon, he admitted as much. I asked him 
if his mother’s mention of young Fuller had decided 
him. He dismissed such a notion with scorn. 

“I’m not an idiot like that! . . . Besides, I needn’t 
call just because I said I was going to.” 

“But suppose your mother should speak of your 
intention to Dorothy?” 

“Tt isn’t likely. Still, after all, why shouldn’t I 
see her? I’ve a reason. a elaay I got the proof 
of the program for which we’re responsible. Really, 
Bob, she ought to look it over — it goes to 
press. She can’t refuse to see me.’ 

So, a little while after lunch, he actually went 
over. Dorothy greeted him courteously—as if he 
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were a stranger whose business she waited to hear. 
There was a large vase of white carnations on a 
table in the living room. He had no doubt what- 
ever that they were young Fuller’s, who, as his 
mother mentioned, had been calling the day before. 

He hastened to tell her that he had just dropped 
in on a matter of business. That committee. Here 
were the proof-sheets. He got them out of his 
portfolio and handed them to her. Did she ap- 
prove? 

Not until then did she indicate a chair. She 
looked over the pages, and handed them back. 

“Tt will do, I suppose.” 

“lave you any suggestions?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. It was left to you.” 

“But it does matter. I don’t know anything 
about such things—not nearly as much as you do. 
I should have come to you before it was sent to 
the printer. . . but . . . well, you suggested that 
I go ahead. Please be frank. My feelings won't 
be hurt.” (As if she cared about his feelings!) 

“There is one thing. . . .” 

MO Viesin: 

“That last Shaw play. Our committee didn’t put 
that in, did it?” 

“No. It’s a splendid play, though, don’t you 
think ?”’ 

“Perhaps.” 

“T et’s name something in its place.” 

“Tt will do.” 

She handed back the proofs, rising as she did so. 
Evidently, the interview was at an end, as far as 
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she was concerned. He was loth to accept the situ- 
ation. He was foolish enough to attempt a sem- 
blance of casual conversation. 

“One has a beautiful view of the woods from 
your window, Mrs. Fleming.”’ He was busy putting 
the proofs back into his portfolio. “At home, my 
mother likes to keep our shades symmetrically half- 
way down in all the rooms. I tell her that windows 
were made to frame pictures, and that there is no 
more interesting picture than the tree tops moving 
against the sky.” 

It sounded rather silly, now he had uttered it. It 
probably sounded silly to Dorothy. At any rate, all 
she said was: 

“This finishes the work of our committee, does 
it not, Dr. Phelps?” 

“Yes, I believe it does.” 

He turned to go. Again his eyes fell on Fuller’s 
flowers. He was sure that she guessed what he 
was thinking. She saw him to the door. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Fleming,” he called out 
with assumed cheerfulness as he went down the 
steps. 

He went home with a heavy heart. It was as if 
there were a granite wall between them, infinitely 
high, and with no door, no door anywhere. 

That evening, after dinner, Thorne dropped in to 
smoke and chat with us awhile. Jared told him 
about the Chicago meeting. Thorne had already 
heard about his friend’s monograph. 

“Old Perry writes me you made a great impres. 
sion there. Says he didn’t know you were a re- 
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search man. Thinks you’ve a brilliant future and all 
that sort of rot.” 

“Thanks. I had to go away from home to dis- 
cover that. My colleagues, here... .” 


“Cut it out! . . . By the way, have you seen Tom 
Worthington since you came back?” 
“No; why?” 


“Well, if you see him first, you’d better avoid 
him.” 

“Why on earth should I avoid Tom Worthing- 
ton?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Say, Thorne, you sometimes make me awfully 
weary! Come to the point! It’s a joke of some 
sort, I suppose.” 

“No joke at all. You didn’t happen to see Made- 
line in Chicago?” 

“Wha-a-a-at!” Jared nearly jumped out of his 
chair at that. ‘Is Madeline Worthington in 
Chicago?” 

“Fler husband says she is,’ Thorne answered 
dryly. ‘And he thinks you know she is. And re- 
member, you’ve just been to Chicago. And he looks 
upon you as one who was once pretty close to her. 
And she was always throwing you up to him in 
crucial moments, to his disadvantage. And he’s 
put two and two together, and they make five— 
namely, that you are at the root of all his troubles, 
in some obscure way. Ergo, he called you several 
of the most uncomplimentary names known to the 
hardware trade. And that’s why I say you'd better 
avoid him. I’ll admit he’s crazy.” 
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Jared sat dazed for several moments. Then he 
smiled. It was a sickly smile. He felt that way. 
Finally, he answered, 

“I won’t avoid Tom Worthington. And the 
sooner I see him the better. I hope he’s not blurt- 
ing his nonsense all over town and destroying what 
little reputation I have left.” 

“Oh, he makes a sort of confidant of me. I don’t 
think he will talk to everybody. You can’t tell. I 
told him he was crazy as a bedbug, and that you’d 
been planning to go to this meeting in Chicago for 
months, and that you weren’t that kind of a fellow. 
I won’t say what I think. Things do look kind of 
suspicious!” And Thorne slapped Jared on the 
back and laughed as he said good night. Thorne’s 
humor always did lack delicacy. 

After Thorne had gone, we talked it over. I 
expected Jared to be worried about Tom Worth- 
ington’s remarks; but, evidently, what impressed him 
most was the news of Madeline. 

“So Madeline’s in Chicago! To think that all 
the time I was there, she was somewhere in that 
big, merciless city, probably alone, perhaps needing 
help that only a true friend could give! Why, Bob, 
I might have passed her on the street!” 


Da 


Tom Worthington was leaning against one of the 
stone pillars in front of the bank. Jared, who was 
just coming out, wondered if he had posted himself 
there to wait for him. If so, he was glad. He 
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wanted to have it out with him. Jared decided to 
get the advantage by speaking first. So he greeted | 
him from behind with a quiet and almost cheerful, 
“Good afternoon!” 

Worthington turned suddenly, and, when he saw 
who it was, a malicious sneer crept into his face. 

“I’ve been waiting to see you,” he said grufily, 
shifting his cigar to the other side of his mouth. 
If one should take a thin rubber band, draw it very 
taut, then ruthlessly pry the end of a cigar some- 
where between, one would have described Tom 
Worthington’s mouth. His appearance was not im- 
proved by his recent neglect to shave. 

‘I have business to attend to,” Jared replied, 
“and then I must get back to the university. But 
make it short, and I’ll listen.” 

Worthington’s look was belligerent. For a mo- 
ment Jared thought that he contemplated using his 
fists. He came nearer. There was whisky on his 
breath. 

“T can say what I want to say to you right here.” 
Worthington turned and aimed at the curb viciously 
through his teeth—a gesture that meant business. 

“Very well,” Jared replied, taking out his watch. 
“T’m due at my office at four; but go ahead.” 

““You’ve been to Chicago.” It was an accusation. 

Vien” 

Worthington thrust his face closer. It wasn’t 
even good whisky. ‘“‘How’s my wife?” 

Jared laughed. “I see. Do you know, Worth- 
ington, most men would knock you down for that? 
I won’t take the trouble. Of course, I know noth- 
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ing about your wife. I didn’t know she was in 
Chicago. If I had,” he added boldly, “I might 
have looked her up as an old friend, but I doubt 
it. I’ve no more interest in her than in any other 
of the countless women mistreated by their hus- 
bands.” 

Then Jared thought that perhaps he had gone too 
far. Worthington was a bigger man than he; but 
he was a bluffer and essentially a coward. Still, no 
knowing what might have happened if they had 
been in some less frequented place. Finally, Worth- 
ington found words to say: 

‘“That’s a damned insult, a remark like that!” 

“Possibly. I could say the same and more of the 
remarks you’ve been guilty of. Now, I want you 
to get one thing absolutely clear. If you make any 
more insinuations such as you have been making 
just now about me, either to myself or to anybody 
else, this town will be too small to hold you. This 
community knows a lot about you now, and it’s 
capable of knowing more that will make it a great 
deal clearer why your wife left you.” 

“You threaten me, do you?” 

“Certainly.” 

Worthington laughed—a disagreeable laugh, it 
is true, but still, he laughed. Then: 

“I guess you’re all right, Doc! You don’t act 
like a man that’s got anything on his mind: Let’s 
shake hands and forget it!” 

Jared’s hand was in his pocket and he kept it 
there. Worthington went on: “A man doesn’t 
know who his friends are, sometimes. I believe 
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you’re white. But between you and me, I wouldn’t 
trust that damned doctor that attended my wife. 
Thorne. He’s a dirty sneak, that’s what he is. He 
poisoned my wife’s mind against me, that’s what 
he did. I was fool enough to ask him to talk to her 
and try to fix things up for me—that’s how much 
of a fool I was. Oh, he fixed things up all right, 
all right! . . . We husbands have a swell chance 
against you doctors!” 

“You may not be aware of it, but Dr. Thorne 
happens to be a friend of mine.” 

“I frame it up this way. She’s got some old 
sweetheart of hers in Chicago she’s gone to... .” 

Jared started to leave him in disgust. 

‘Wait a minute, Doc! I kind of need your ad- 
vice, I guess.” 

Jared had started down the street, but Worth- 
ington kept pace with him. Jared had to listen, or 
attract undesirable attention. ‘How do I know 
she’s in Chicago? You see, she wrote a letter to 
Lucy, the maid, and I got hold of it. She wanted 
something she’d left behind—a fool book of some 
sort—I forget what—a book bound in red leather, 
she said. Wanted Lucy to send it. She knew 
enough not to give her real address, though. Just 
‘General Delivery, Chicago.’ Funny thing is, I’m 
going to send it. Know why? I got some one to 
watch her at the other end, when she calls for it. 
That’s why. And when I get the evidence, I get 
divorced. Good riddance, too. If she thinks she 
can come back to her fond husband, she’s fooled, 
that’s all. I’m through dressing her up with ex- 
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pensive things. That’s all she’s good for, anyway. 
. . . I bet she lied like hell about me to you and 
Doc Thornes 2...” 

Jared had heard enough for one day. Without 
a word, he abruptly crossed the street, leaving 
Worthington standing by the curb. 

Incidentally, Jared wondered what book it was 
Madeline had sent for. It might have been Swin- 
burne’s poems. It was bound in red leather. He 
had given it to her one Christmas. They used to 
read it together. 

He asked me if I didn’t think that some one ought 
to warn Madeline that her husband had some one 
spying on her. I told him that he, at least, had 
better not mix in with a thing like that. “Besides,” 
I said, “I doubt if it’s anything more than talk. 
Nor do I think you need worry that Worthington 
will open his face about you any further.” 

I wasn’t so sure, really. 

Jared seemed relieved. ‘That’s the main thing,” 
he assented. “His loose mouth might do both me 
and Madeline a great deal of harm. . . . How 
ridiculous for Worthington to have dragged me into 
it! As if I could have been, in any remotest way, 
a factor in Madeline’s leaving home! I leave it 
to you, Bob—when she said things to me she 
shouldn’t have said—well, I ignored them as much 
as I could.” 

I told him he had acted with perfect honor. That 
no one could possibly blame him for anything that 
had happened. But when I got to thinking about it, 
I wasn’t so sure that Jared hadn’t had more to do 
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with Madeline’s leaving Tom Worthington than he 
thought. Oh, unconsciously! But here’s an inter- 
esting problem: If Jared had never existed, or had 
never come into Madeline’s life from first to last, 
would she have left her husband? 


Chapter XV: Pompons 


ARED and I were out in the garden. We had 
been looking for violets, but we could not find 
any. . Finally, Jared gathered a lot of pompons 

of assorted colors—bronze and yellow and white. 
His mother exclaimed over them, saying, ‘Mrs. 
Fleming would like those—you know, she has no 
garden yet.” 

Jared considered a moment, then remarked, in- 
differently, “You said you were going over this 
morning. Suppose you take them, if you want her 
to have them. They’re from you, not me,” he hast- 
ily added. 

That afternoon, when he passed Dorothy’s house, 
he saw, on the table by the window, where young 
Fuller’s carnations had been, a large vase of pom- 
pons of assorted colors—bronze and yellow and 
white. 

So, it was plain that Dorothy didn’t know that 
it was he who had gathered them. Or was it? 


Chapter XVI: The Gates Are Unlocked 


I. 


IME is not merely a matter of duration, or 
the monotonous stringing together of mo- 
ments, like beads on a string. There is 
nothing monotonous about Time, once you under- 
stand it. It has wholly unexpected properties, all 
its own. It is as capricious as a woman. You can 
never predict what it is going to do next. Contrary 
to us philosophers, it knows no laws. Its hours 
may seem as long as dreary weeks, and its weeks 
as short as fleeting hours. Thus, it is futile to apply 
mathematics to Time. For it is clear that Time 
is a highy emotional affair, with a temperament and 
a soul. We speak of killing Time; yet Time is the 
one thing that is immortal. Each thing else is born 
and dies; but how could Time, which contains within 
its being all birthdays and deathdays, itself know 
any birth or death? Why has not some religion, 
wiser than the rest, exalted Time to the throne of 
its worship as its chief or only god? For Time is 
the one god that has over and over again proved 
its might to lay all other gods low at last. 
Well, whatever else Time is, every physician 
knows that it is the chief cure in his pharmacopeeia. 
Time has even been said to cure all wounds. If 
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by this saying one means the wounds of mind and 
heart, it is probably true . . . given a sufficient 
dose! 

Two weeks is not a great measure of time; yet, 
it had been long enough to heal to a small degree 
the second grievous wound of Jared’s life—his 
estrangement from Dorothy. Unavoidably, he had 
been thrown in with her, though in casual ways— 
at the play-reading club, at his home when she came 
over to see his mother, and at her own house when 
he had stepped over at Jevons’ request to smoke 
and chat after dinner. At such times, she could 
not avoid speaking to him, as a matter of common 
courtesy. Gradually her manner had become more 
friendly. Perhaps he had disarmed her by sustaining 
a distant attitude and by avoiding the least sugges- 
tion of sentiment, when he exchanged words with 
her. Indeed, he flattered himself that she was a 
little puzzled by his cold, matter-of-fact ways, after 
all that had happened. He even began to hope 
that she resented them a little. With all his heart, 
he longed that gradually, imperceptibly, perhaps, it 
might happen that once more she would bring her- 
self to look upon him as a friend. Then a little 
incident occurred which did more for his cause than 
months might have done. 

His mother was just starting out for an after- 
noon at the Curtises’—a meeting of her bridge club, 
which she never missed if she could help it. At the 
door, she suddenly remembered that she had prom- 
ised a book to Dorothy—she was to have taken it 
over that very afternoon, but had forgotten it. It 
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was too late now—she didn’t even know where the 
book was, and she had no time to find it. 

“I hardly know what to do, Jared. I hate to 
disappoint Mrs. Fleming. She says she needs the 
book to-day, too.” 

“Perhaps . . . if you would tell me what book 
te erie te" 

“It’s that novel with the blue binding—The Dark 
Flower. Oh, thank you, Jared, if you only would!” 
and his mother hastened down the walk and along 
the street to her neighbor’s in the next block. 

After a while, Jared looked for the book and 
found it. A little later he mustered up courage and 
went next door and rang the bell. 

Dorothy herself came to the door. He hastened 
to make clear why he had called. He felt extremely 
awkward. 

“My mother said she promised to bring you this 
book. She couldn’t come, so I brought it... .” 

“Thank you, Dr. Phelps.” She reached for the 
book. 

Still he lingered. “Do you like Galsworthy?” 
His face was as red as a sunset. 

“Very much.”’ He thought he caught an amused 
look in her eyes. 

He was encouraged. “I meant to tell you long 
ago. You see, when I was in Chicago I met an 
old friend of yourself and your brother—a Dr. 
Perry. He asked about you and wanted to be re- 
membered to you both.” 

i haagkryou.’’ 

Was it always to be like this? Always the im- 
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passable barrier; high gates, closed and locked, never 
to open to him? 

“Dr. Perry says you write plays,” he went on 
boldly. ‘Won't you let me see some of your work 
sometime ?”” 

Now, innocent as this question seemed, it was 
really crucial. If she said, “Yes,’’ they were friends 
again. One could put no other interpretation upon 
her “Yes.”’ It opened wide the gates, if she said, 
“Yes.” Of course, she might give an evasive answer; 
in which case, all would depend upon the way she 
said it. “No,” would be rebuff pure and simple. 

She didn’t answer anything for a moment. She 
picked up a magazine from the table by her side 
and turned the leaves. Then she slowly raised her 
eyes to his—they were fearless eyes—inscrutable 
eyes—he thought he read refusal in them, but what 
her lips said was, 

“Perhaps.” : 

In the most matter-of-fact tone in the world. 

Had he heard aright? She had said, ‘‘Perhaps.” 

It is true that the gates were not opened wide. 
But they were unlocked at last! 

Jared came home that afternoon, full of a new 
life and a new hope. He shut himself up in the 
library. He walked up and down, his mind in a 
whirl. He couldn’t remain enclosed within the walls 
of a house. He took a long walk, keeping step to 
the Hungarian March of Berlioz—a favorite of 
his—played somewhere inside him by a vast, invis- 
ible orchestra. 

A few days after this, Jared presumed to take 
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over to Dorothy the three books of plays which 
he had bought for her when he was in Chicago. 
He did not tell her that he had purchased them 
just for her. She thought he was simply loaning 
them. 

After handing her the books, he did not linger, 
but came straight home. He was afraid to follow 
up his advantage of the other day. 

All he had said was, ‘‘Here are some books, 
Dorothy; I thought they might interest you.” 

It was the first time he had made bold to use 
her first name since that walk out the quarry road. 

That the color came into her face might mean 
one thing as well as another! 


2. 


It was remarkable how often Jared went over to 
see Jevons, these days—ostensibly, to see Jevons. 
He always told me, “I’m going over to see Jevons.”’ 
The trouble was, Jevons sometimes happened to be 
there. 

I taxed him with his duplicity. I said to him, 
“Ffuman nature is mostly fraud. At its best, it’s 
such a preposterous mixture that you can’t assay it 
with any confidence. We do good things from bad 
motives and bad things from good motives; or, our 
motives themselves get so confused that we can’t 
tell just what they are, although we pick out the 
best of the lot to assure ourselves of our superiority 
over what we really are.” 

To all of which Jared merely replied that he had 
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no desire to listen to a dissertation in metaphysics. 
“Save it for your lectures,”’ he said. 

Jared called on Jevons on this particular Novem- 
ber afternoon. Although he found Dorothy at home 
and Jevons away, he did not leave at once. Indeed, 
he and Dorothy had their first real conversation 
since that day of their walk, when everything had 
suddenly come to an end for him. 

They got to talking about plays in general, and 
tragedies in particular. This last in connection with 
one of the plays he had brought her. Jared argued 
that the essence of tragedy was the dilemma. That 
is, the hero, through no fault of his own, has to 
choose between two lines of conduct, either of which 
means doom. 

The truth is, he was thinking of himself that 
day in the woods. He felt that he, too, had been 
a tragic victim of the Fates. For, at that time, 
he either had to tell Dorothy he loved her, or be 
false to the best that was in him. In either case, 
he was lost. Just like a tragic hero! 

He thought he had talked fairly good sense, but 
strange to say, Dorothy would not agree. ‘People 
usually make their own tragedies—not the Fates!” 

So, in her mind, he was at fault! He was reaping 
the results of his own folly, was he? 

Then, he tried this: “How about Romeo and 
Juliet? They came to a tragic end, yet neither was 
to blame.” 

‘Maybe; but where does the tragic choice come 
in, in their case?” 

“Well, they had to choose between loyalty to their 
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families and to their love, didn’t they? . . . But, 
sometimes,” . . . Jared looked straight at Dorothy 
as he said this . . . “but, sometimes, the choice may 
be between a man’s love and the silly conventions, 
when he must either express himself or be a traitor 
to himself !”’ 

Jared had spoken with a feeling which did not 
befit a merely casual conversation on the theory of 
the drama. He laughed to relieve the momentary 
tension between them, saying, as he arose to go, 
“Pardon me, Mrs. Fleming, for arguing concerning 
what you know more about than I do.” 

“I didn’t know you were so interested in the 
drama, Dr. Phelps. You remember you once dis- 
couraged our idea of a club.” 

“Oh, as for that,” he laughed, “I actually wrote 
a play myself, once. I was nineteen then.” 

They were at the door. Dorothy smiled—ac- 
tually smiled at him! Nota very encouraging smile, 
fas true; but stilli...-: 

“May I read it sometime ?” 

“Perhaps,” he answered, smiling back. Jared, 
too, by the way, had a very winning smile. 

The gates were not only unlocked, but the least 
bit ajar! 


a: 
“Just the same, Dorothy is mistaken about trag- 
edy.” 
I told him I wasn’t so sure. 
“Why, it’s plain as the sun in June! Look here! 
Suppose you found a hero, who, as Dorothy said, 
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got it in the neck because of some fault of his own. 
You'd laugh at him. It would turn into comedy.” 

“It all depends. You'd laugh at him only if the’ 
catastrophe was insignificant. Otherwise you'd pity 
him.” 

“You’re all wrong, Bob! If I thought of Ham- 
let as ‘getting his’ because he was more or less of an 
ass, and not because the Fates tricked him—why, I 
tell you, it’d be a comedy, that’s all! You'd simply 
laugh at Hamlet’s fits and starts that end in nothing, 
and his mouthings, which any efficiency expert would 
rate as exactly zero. If you didn’t laugh at him, 
you'd simply be sorry for the poor fish for having 
been allowed at large in a world of real men and 
women. It changes the whole thing!” 

But I knew what was in the back of Jared’s mind. 
He meant that when accident has thrown the one 
woman you love into your arms, it is not your fault 
if you take advantage of the situation to tell her 
the one truth that floods your life like the sun. 
It would be your fault if you didn’t! And if she 
repulses you, you are not reaping the results of your 
own defects; no, it is tragedy. . . . Or, would the 
gods not think it merely a matter for laughter? 
Even so, it was all the worse, wasn’t it? For when 
a man thinks he’s a tragic figure, and all the time 
he is only the pitiful character of a comedy, then, 
it is tragedy indeed! 


Chapter XVII: The Will of the Wind 


HE news was about the street. Madeline 

: had been granted a divorce from Tom 

Worthington. Grounds, infidelity. The 
suit was not contested. For all Tom’s big talk, he 
had not appeared in court at all. It wouldn’t have 
done any good. Madeline had a clear case. 

Except among a select coterie of the excellent 
Christian ladies of the community, who thought 
that divorce was a scandalous thing, the sympathy 
was all for Madeline—so far as there was any 
sympathy for either of them. And yet I suspect 
that some of these self-righteous matrons differed 
from Madeline only in their lack of courage. I 
knew some of them, who, deep down in their hearts, 
would have been glad enough to slough off their 
husbands, if it could have been done painlessly and 
without forfeiting their seats in Heaven. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is negligible, compared 
with woman’s inhumanity to woman. 

That afternoon, Jared learned another piece of 
news from one of Madeline’s girlhood chums, whom 
he saw often in the old days: Madeline was clerk- 
ing in a store. In Chicago. 

‘What kind of a store?” I asked him. His in- 
formant didn’t know. The point was, she was 
actually clerking in a store. The pity of it! Made- 
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line behind the counter of a store! Madeline’s dear 
friend said that, as for herself, she would have stood 
anything from her husband rather than go and do 
that! How vulgar! 

“Vulgar nothing! I tell you, Bob, it’s pluck, 
that’s what it is! Downright pluck!” 

“But what of her future?” 

“Oh,” Jared replied, bitterly, I thought, ‘“she’ll 
marry again. She’s entirely too attractive to be 
free from the attentions of men. Only, I hope it'll 
be the right sort this time.” 

Somehow, he wished she would keep her freedom. 
She’d had too much of one tragedy to risk another. 
“Speaking of tragedy,” he went on, “there you are 
again! She wasn’t to blame. The Fates were at 
work once more!” 

I ventured to say that one might at least blame 
her for marrying Tom Worthington. But, to my 
intense surprise, Jared wouldn’t have it that way. 
“If any one has the right to blame her for that, 
it’s me,” he said; “and I don’t blame her at all.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

I was rather astounded at his answer. “You see, 
Bob, I wasn’t up to the standard. How could 
Madeline have told that Tom was only the outside 
of a man—that the inside of him, the soul of him 
was lacking?” 

Pretty weak, I thought, for a materialist! 

True he had been mortally hurt at the time; but 
he understood the thing better now, as he looked 
back upon it. ‘We scientists learn to look at things 
impersonally, Bob, or we’re no good.” 
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There was one matter which made him fearful 
about her. She had a weakness for admiration. 
And the woman hunters of our sex were many; and 
some of them were skillful. 

“Yet,” I said, “she’s gone through fire once, and 
the fire may have purified her.” 

He answered that, whatever happened, he 
wouldn’t believe any evil of her. . . . The courage 
of her, to burn her bridges behind her like that! 
For what? Couldn’t I see? Her dream was shat- 
tered and she wouldn’t live a lie! . . . It passed 
through my mind as he said this how my own dream 
of love—the only dream I had ever had—was come 
upon emptiness; and how, when your dream is shat- 
tered, life is henceforth a lie, no matter how hard 
you try to make it something else]! 

Late that night, a great flock of wild geese flew 
high over the house. As I lay in the darkness, 
listening to them, their raucous cries sounded like 
the rusty hinges of innumerable iron gates, noisily 
opening and shutting in the night. Innumerable iron 
gates, some closing themselves inexorably in the de- 
spairing faces of old desires, that had traveled all 
life’s distance only to beat against relentless bar- 
riers; some opening wide to new hopes that eagerly 
rushed out and down the alleys of the stars, seeking 
for dreams behind other iron gates that swung on 
rusty hinges to the will of the wind! 


Chapter XVIII: Illusions Are Good to 
Pretend 


I 


ARED had a surprise for Dorothy. She 
wouldn’t know anything about it until spring. 
However, if it hadn’t been for me, it wouldn’t 

have happened. My part in it was this: One day, 
I had overheard Dorothy talking to Jared’s mother 
about the garden they had at home when she was 
a little girl. What she remembered most was a 
long border of yellow jonquils. They were the 
first flowers she distinctly recollected having seen 
in the old garden; and ever afterwards, when spring- 
time came, she thought of that long row of yellow 
blooms, bright with sun and nodding in the breeze. 
“IT hoped to plant some bulbs. this fall,” I heard 
her say, “but there’s been too much else to do! 
Oh, well, next year!’ 

That gave me the great idea, and I straightway 
communicated it to Jared. I reminded him that his 
own garden at the back of the house ran down to 
the very edge of Dorothy’s newly-made lawn. 
“Why not,” I suggested, “get some jonquil bulbs 
and plant them the way she said her mother had 
them, along the length of your border ?” Jared 
wasn’t so sure at first—perhaps because he hadn’t 
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thought it up himself. But a few days later, he 
came home with a sack of bulbs. I helped him 
plant them, by putting the sand in the bottom of 
the holes. So, some fine day in April, all along the 
edge of her lawn, Dorothy would have her jonquils 
once again, just as she used to see them when she 
was a child. 

Later in the afternoon, Jared and I called on her 
together. She was full of plans for putting on a 
play. She wanted both of us in the cast. I excused 
myself. With my leg, I might make a good Richard 
III, but not much else. But Jared seemed willing. 

On the way home, I remarked, as if to myself, 
“Imagine some people trying to act!” 

“TI can act as well as Fuller,” Jared protested, 
indignantly. 

“Just about!”, I said. (Jared was used to my 
“riding” him.) “I suppose that the next thing, 
you'll be making a public nuisance of yourself in a 
play with Dorothy as the heroine, and you and 
Percival Fuller as deadly rivals for her heart and 
hand!” 

“Tf I do,” Jared laughed shortly, “‘it’ll be deadly 
for Fuller. I’ll kill him off before the end of the 
first act!” 

I doubted that Fuller would make much of an 
actor, either. Nowadays, especially, his face was 
not adapted to the histrionic art. For lately, in 
order to achieve an appearance of age, he had tried 
to grow a beard, but with indifferent success. The 
crop was as if the seeds had been sown in the wind, 
and some of them hadn’t caught. 
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Ze 


As the days passed by, Jared went over to see 
Dorothy quite often. Still, in spite of his increasing 
attentions to her, I couldn’t help wondering just 
how genuine was his devotion. It’s true that men 
do not readily confide the inner truth of their love 
affairs to each other, and Jared was no exception. 
But there were times when our talk unwittingly led 
us to the subject of women, and love in general; 
then, before we were aware, the conversation would 
veer to Dorothy, and he would be uttering more 
intimate things than he intended. Perhaps the fact 
that I genuinely respected his feelings and seconded 
all he liked to say about Dorothy’s excellences en- 
couraged him to talk more freely than he otherwise 
would. 

I remember one evening, when his mother had 
gone out, and we were alone before the open fire in 
the library, we got to talking about such matters. 
Gradually, he came closer to his own case and, 
finally, revealed his heart to me as he had rarely 
done. 

I had just remarked that to fall in love with a 
woman merely because she’s a woman is as stupid 
as it’s common, since any woman at all is a woman; 
that the real question is: What else is she besides 
the platitude of her sex? 

It was then that Jared owned a dislike to the 
phrase, “fall in love.” Especially, he said, in con- 
nection with Dorothy. And yet he was sure that 
if any man ever loved a woman in the most sacred 
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sense of that much desecrated word, he loved her. 
He was silent for a while. Then, 

‘Can happiness have a note of pain in it? Pain, 
that’s more like the thrill of death than life; yet 
more to be cherished than life itself!” 

This was all very well, but I wanted to know a 
thing or two. 

“They say that love is but a selfish thing,” I ven- 
tured. - 

“Tt all depends.” 

“What I mean is, a man may honestly think he 
loves a woman, and really be in love only with the 
idea of her loving him.” 

Jared looked at me in amazement. What was 
I getting at? He answered impatiently that this 
was rather unjust, when I knew, and he knew, that 
Dorothy had shown no signs of caring for him, more 
than as a friend. 

‘Well, then,” I pursued, “a man may be in love 
with his own passion more than with the object of 
it. This is very subtle.” 

‘It’s subtle enough. But if you will persist in 
‘talking rot, I may as well tell you that I know too 
well that any man, including myself, is wholly un- 
worthy of Dorothy Fleming!” 

No, it was her, and her alone he loved; nothing 
else—nothing less. I was to believe that he was 
as a worshiper, kneeling in consecration before an 
altar, ready to be condemned for the glory of his 
goddess. 

He hadn’t known love was like that, he said. 
There were moments when he frankly questioned the 
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sanity of it. For, from a purely rational point of 
view, it was a sort of madness. 

“Dante called his love ‘The New Life,’” he 
mused. “But with me, it’s an inexplicable revival 
of my old life—it’s brought back the illusions of 
my youth; it’s as if, in spite of me, they’d been wait- 
ing all these years to reassert themselves.” 

This remark, so unlike Jared, aroused in me a 
fascinating query: What would become of Jared’s 
cold materialism if his love for Dorothy kept doing 
things to him like that! Talk of dilemmas! I saw 
that Jared had arrived at a most remarkable di- 
lemma, and I wondered what would be his way out. 
For what can a man do when his heart sees the 
world in one way and his understanding in another? 
Now, Jared’s understanding saw clearly that a man’s 
love for a woman is a purely biological matter. But 
his heart affirmed convictions that were wholly at 
variance with that; his heart pleaded for all the 
illusions he fancied he had buried deep in their silly 
graves long ago. Lately, at Dorothy’s request, he 
had been reading to her some of his youthful poems 
—poems that he had never supposed would see the 
light again. And it turned out that it was that self 
of these youthful poems that she liked best in him. 
That self! She now thought she saw things in him 
which she had never seen before. 

I was certainly willing to encourage Jared in his 
so-called illusions, because, to me, as well as to 
Dorothy, they always were the best things in Jared; 
and if he was going to love Dorothy, it was my 
opinion that she deserved the best he could give 
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her. Besides, I knew that if he was ever to get out 
of his stupid materialism, it would be through these 
selfsame illusions. Indeed, I gathered that Jared 
had already come to a point of view more common 
than we think among scientific men who also fall 
in love and get to thinking about it. They can’t 
court a woman with their biology. They don’t 
even find themselves wanting to. . . . Good God! 
To love a woman as if she were a biological speci- 
men! Above all, a woman like Dorothy! . . . If 
love were no more than doctors see, we wouldn’t 
want it. Youcan’t put love on a dissecting table, or 
lower it into a grave. Love . . . it’s something 
no scientific laboratory could ever analyze. Imagine 
the love of Petrarch for Laura, or of Dante for 
Beatrice, put on a glass slide and examined with 
a microscope, like a piece of tissue! Why, to love 
a woman at all is to love her as if she were a soul, 
not a mere body; as though love were to last for- 
ever, not for a little time. Yes, even your hard- 
boiled scientist is just like all good lovers the world 
over, possessed of the warmth and beauty of every 
one of love’s ideals. He has to confess, however 
reluctantly, that we human beings must decorate the 
truth with illusions, in order to clothe it with beauty 
and power. Even he will find in sunsets not merely 
sundry wave-lengths cast upon the photo-chemical 
processes of the retina, but gold-turreted cities, 
crowding down to sapphire shores, dim with the 
soft haze of dreams! 

So much, Jared admitted, he had already come to 
concede to what he had been wont to call the illu- 
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sions of life. The hours he spent day after day 
with Dorothy worked their will with him, subtly, 
surely. But his reason, he tried to convince himself, 
was ruled by the same logic as ever. Intellectually, 
that is, he was still a materialist. And this saved 
him, he thought, from being fooled! 

But you can’t escape it: the way you love and the 
way you look at life will be one and the same! I 
might add that even if Jared had still kept on be- 
lieving that love’s so-called illusions had no place 
in life, he would have been compelled to pretend 
them, if he expected ever to win Dorothy. For, 
like all good women, she considered what he deemed 
mere sentiment the literal truth, for which she would 
have been willing to die. 


Chapter XIX: “Last Night I Dreamed” 


S I said before, this story is about Jared, not 
A me. Still, in looking over my diary to re- 
fresh my mind about events at this time 

of my narrative, I find the following entry: 

“Last night I dreamed I was a child and played 
by the shore of the sea—played at life and love 
the whole day through. And often, in my playing, 
I heard the singing of the sea and knew it was of 
her. 

“Because her face is like a dream of peace; be- 
cause her mouth is like the summer’s love; because 
her nose brings back the noon of Greece; because 
her eyes are like the infinite, and speak the infinite 
unceasingly; because of these things, and because of 
none of these things, I love her... . 

“Everything I see—the hills, the trees, the flow- 
ers, the grass—all the goodly earth and sky—they 
are her body and she is their soul. . . . 

“Her lips are like the blood of hearts by love 
betrayed; but when they part in smiles, so like 
the. sur ls 7. 

“If she would only lend to me the finer art of 
living gently, speaking with the grace that she has 
mastered, teaching me the beauty that is in her 
soul, then I would be her pupil, and try to become 
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the man she’s dreamed of, until I grew to be her 
comrade, not to be ashamed! .. . 

“And yet, I am sure, that with her, it is only 
friendship. Always, when I am with her, I wait 
for some least token—some look, some intonation 
in her voice, that will reveal that it is something 
else, something more. Sometimes I persuade myself 
that she cares, and then Life sings. Then, when 
I see her again, the hope vanishes, and I know it is 
only the gift of friendship that she has for me— 
friendship charming, open, and free, it is true—but 
friendship that is like the gift of pale lilies to one 
who starves for bread! . . .” 


Chapter XX: Dorothy! Dorothy! 


I. 


OW obstinately the Fates persist in weav- 

H ing certain threads into the fabric of our 

lives—so that some threads that we once 

thought severed forever reappear again and again, 
in the most unexpected places! 

For instance, long ago, Jared had decided that, 
as far as he was concerned, Madeline Worthington 
was over and done with. A severed thread. You 
surely wouldn’t have expected her to enter his life 
again after she had definitely forsaken him for Tom 
Worthington. Yet she had, not once, but several 
times, of late. And this very day, though she was 
hundreds of miles away, and Jared now loved an- 
other as he had never loved her, she had come back 
as a name on Dorothy’s own lips, to raise a fresh 
barrier between Dorothy and him. 

Jared’s mother had invited Dorothy over to lunch. 
Jevons was away. So, it was just his mother, Doro- 
thy, Jared, and I. 

At table, Jared had kept unnaturally quiet until 
his mother happened to mention that the Stephen- 
sons had tired of their apartment, and were looking 
for a house. It was then that Jared mentioned that 
Tom Worthington had just put his house upon the 
market. 
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Jared’s mother hadn’t heard of that, and she 
asked where Tom intended to live. Jared told her 
he didn’t know. 

““He’s been there by himself,” he added, “ever 
since Madeline left. Lately, he dismissed the cook 
and has been taking his meals out.”’ 

“I saw him on the street yesterday. He looked 
actually pathetic.” 

Now, Jared didn’t feel the least sympathy for 
that beast, any more than I did. But all he said 
was, ‘The sentiment of the town is clearly against 
him. I shouldn’t wonder if it has hurt his business. 
Of course, his old cronies stand by him. They’re 
his kind. As for the rest, they’ll forget very soon, 
and forgive him all his delinquencies. People usu- 
ally do. In six months, they’ll actually be feeling 
sorry for him!” 

Which is true. The sinner always benefits by our 
tendency to forget the disagreeable. 

Jared’s mother evidently felt that her son’s last 
remark was a subtle dig at her. I have an idea it 
was. Not ill-meant, but still a dig at her proneness 
to feel sorry for anybody in trouble, whether he 
deserved it or not. Anyhow, Jared drew the line 
at Tom Worthington. 

“I don’t feel very sorry for Mr. Worthington,” 
his mother retorted. ‘But I do feel sorrier for 
him than for that woman. She’s impossible! I 
shouldn’t wonder if she’s to blame for all their 
trouble! All she ever had was her good looks—a 
sort of devil’s beauty that men like—oh well, let’s 
talk about something else; we're boring Mrs. Flem- 
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ing to death!”’ Mrs. Phelps laughed and shifted to 
some question of millinery which she and Dorothy 
had been discussing before luncheon. Evidently, 
Jared and I were to be counted out. At this point, 
I think, Jared ought to have rested content and 
minded his own business. But his mother’s remarks 
about Madeline had made him angry, and he had to 
have his say, forgetting that Dorothy had no more 
interest in Madeline than he in their gossip about 
hats. He broke in with: 

“I’m afraid you’re fearfully unjust, mother. 
Madeline is one of the best-hearted women in the 
world. She may be ‘impossible’ to your set; but 
she has more brains”—Jared was becoming a little 
heated—“‘‘she has more brains than a lot of people 
your set approves. If she’s attractive, it’s the way 
the good Lord made her. As for devil’s beauty— 
nobody knows the least thing wrong against her. 
If you’re going to pity anybody, pity her! Only, 
I don’t think she needs your pity. She’s shown her- 
self too independent and courageous for that!” 

Clearly, Jared had lost control of himself. I 
noticed Dorothy look at him with some surprise, 
and then bend over her plate, as if extremely inter- 
ested in her dessert, which Sally had just set before 
her. Jared’s mother started to reply; then she 
smiled sweetly and went on where she had been 
interrupted in that question of millinery. 

A little while after lunch, when Jared and I had 
gone outside, and were strolling about the garden, 
Dorothy came out on the way back to her house. 
As she reached the little stone steps, leading down 
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from our yard to hers, Jared stopped her and begged 
her pardon for losing his temper and haranguing so 
at length on matters in which he was sure she had 
no interest. 

“Oh, but I was interested!” she returned, without 
smiling. “I have heard a great deal about this Mrs. 
Worthington.” 

He wondered how much she had heard. Had it 
reached her ears that he and Madeline were once 
engaged? 

“Ive no personal interest in either Mr. or Mrs. 
Worthington,” I heard Jared saying, “but I hate 
injustice, and people find it so easy to condemn a 
woman unheard.” 

Dorothy started as if to move away. Then, in- 
differently, ‘I have no reason to condemn this Mrs. 
Worthington, or to defend her.” 

“Still, you must have heard a lot of gossip.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard a great deal of gossip.” Doro- 
thy’s eyes looked up into his, disconcertingly. I 
thought there was a tiny glint in them. 

“Most of the gossip in this town—well, you know 
how it is.” 

“Yes—I know how it is,” said Dorothy, smiling. 
There was a faint flush in her cheeks. She laughed 
as she turned suddenly and went down the steps and 
across her driveway into the house. 

Jared stood there for a moment, then slowly rolled 
a cigarette as we resumed our walk. I noticed that 
he forgot to light his cigarette. At last he spoke, 
his voice a little shaky. 

“It looks as though Dorothy knew all about that 
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affair of mine! Well, what of it? She’d have to, 
sooner or later. ‘There are no secrets in my life 
that I want to keep from her—though some of them 
I'd prefer to tell her myself. . . . I fancied she 
showed some resentment. Is it just possible that 
she’s the least bit jealous?” 

Preposterous! Some love is not only selfish, but 
it makes a conceited fool out of a man. 

“I only wish she were jealous!” he added, gloom- 
ily. ‘There’d be some hope, then!” 


2. 
As Jared told Dorothy, he had once tried his hand 


at writing a play. He was only nineteen years old 
then, and making random efforts to discover himself. 
Nothing came of that play, although he had it copy- 
righted and had the pages bound in soft leather, 
with the title and his name stamped upon it in gold 
letters. 

This was the play Jared promised to read to 
Dorothy some time—perhaps. 

To-night he pulled ‘“Amelotte” out from one of 
the drawers of his father’s old bookcase, and took 
it over to Dorothy. He was not sure what his mo- 
tive was. Partly, it was the very human one of 
wanting to excite her admiration and approval. She 
had liked his poems; she might like his play. Then, 
to confide to her a manuscript that he had never 
read to anybody would set another seal to their 
growing intimacy. 

So he read it through to her, clear to the last 
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act, where the hero exaltedly and passionately de- 
clared his love to the fair Amelotte, grandiloquently 
declaiming that, ‘“‘as the mountains raise their heads 
to the sky, unafraid; as roses, red with rapturous 
burnings, bare their heads to the sun, so he, Ga- 
Deicke sats 

That was the ridiculous way Jared wrote when he 
was nineteen! 

When he was through reading the play to her, 
he was a little ashamed of it. It was even worse 
than he had thought. But Dorothy was kind enough 
to see some merit in it. 

“It’s such a play as a poet would write.” Then, 
musingly, “But you’ve changed a great deal since 
those days, haven’t you?” 

“For the worse?” 

Dorothy didn’t answer that. 

An irresistible impulse seized him. “It’s no use, 
Dorothy!” 

She looked at him with surprise. ‘“What’s no 
use? The play isn’t so bad, for a first effort.” 

“I don’t refer to the play. . . . I once thought 
that a man and a woman could at least remain 
friends; ok” 

“What do you mean?” 

It was all or nothing, now. 

“I mean,” his voice was unsteady, “I mean I once 
was fool enough to think that in spite of the fact 
a man cared for a woman . . . even if she didn’t 
return his love, they could still remain friends, at 
least.” 

“I think you were right,” Dorothy answered 
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slowly. ‘That is, if their friendship is sincere, to 
begin with.” 

“But I was wrong. It happens to be impossible. 
You see’”’—he dared to look straight into Dorothy’s 
eyes—‘‘with the man there’d always be the hope 
against hope. A man simply can’t convince himself 
that the one woman he cares for is forever im- 
possible. .. . J can’t, Dorothy!” 

He had said all this very quietly, in spite of the 
surge of feeling in his heart. Dorothy was drawing 
crazy designs with a silver paper cutter on the title- 
page of his manuscript, which she held in her lap. 
Finally, with an appreciable effort, and without 
looking his way: 

“Perhaps you are right. Perhaps we can never 
be friends again. .. . But why, oh, why couldn’t 
you have left things. .. .” 

“Oh, Dorothy!” he broke in, “‘a great love has 
the will to believe. . . .” Something in her face 
stopped him. He felt fear. She started to speak: 

“T don’t think it’s necessary, is it... .” 

‘Don’t—please don’t say anything now!” he en- 
treated, desperately. ‘‘Don’t answer me, now—or 
ever!” he pleaded, with a sinking heart, “unless, 
sometime, you. . . Dorothy . . . should care as I 
care! Let our fendip go cn let us keep that! 

. Perhaps, some day—and even if that day 
never comes... .” 

“Dr. Puelps!’ 

“Don’t fear! I'll never again say to you what 
I’ve said to-night! Never . . . unless there comes 
to your own heart what has come to mine!” 
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He had arisen and was leaning over her now, 
his right hand gripping the high back of her chair, 
his left perilously near to seizing her own as it 
rested temptingly close. . . . All at once, he saw 
the hopeless truth. It was no use! He walked over 
to the mantel and studied the white marble figure 
of Diana. 

She spoke. “Dr. Phelps... .” 

“Even friends,” he interrupted, without turning, 
“call one another by their first names, sometimes! 
Lots of my friends call me Jared.” 

“There’s no question of friendship, now, is there? 
You yourself said so.” 

“At school, they used to call me ‘Jed,’”’ he re- 
marked, with a nervous laugh, as he turned about 
and faced her. “Strange to say, no woman ever 
called me ‘Jed’! (What a lie!) 

Dorothy arose. “Here is your play . . . Dr. 
Phelps.” Her smile was a little forced. “It’s a 
pity you didn’t keep on with your writing. Perhaps 
you'll try it again, some time.” 

But he was not interested in plays just then. 

“If you should ever change, Dorothy. . . .” 

“T'll never change,” she said, simply. It suddenly 
occurred to him that in this simple statement might 
lurk a double meaning . . . the tone in which she 
said it... he looked into her face. It was in 
shadow—a shadow made softly golden by the shade 
of the tall lamp. 

She saw him to the door. He lingered there, loth 
to depart, his hands crumpling the rim of his hat, 
his eyes afraid to meet hers. Finally, he said, as he 
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touched the knob—as lightly as possible he said it, as 
if nothing at all had happened: 

“May I come over to-morrow—or soon—to hear 
you read me something of your own? You prom- 
ished, you know . . .?” 

He expected refusal; but what he heard was, 

“Yes. You may come.” 

Something in her voice arrested him. He turned 
around, her eyes met his. There was a suggestion 
of laughter in them and undoubtedly tears in them, 
and something he had never seen there before, which 
transfigured them and made him wild with a new 
hope. She took a step nearer. She reached out her 
hand, then let it fall to her side. 

“Good night . . . Jed!” 

For just one moment he stood there, amazed. His 
hat fell with his manuscript to the floor, un- 
freeded.... 


But, oh, for me! 

‘Dorothy! ... Dorothy! 

“Your name is spelled with common letters— 
letters that everybody uses. 

“Yet the result is a miracle: ‘Dorothy!’ 

“No more will I have the right to it, even in 
dreams!” 

But for Jared! How all things had changed for 
him! A few hours before the world was as it al- 
ways had been—simply earth and sky, sky and earth, 
commonplace, drab, ever the same. Now roses, 
roses, a wilderness of roses, tangled with sun! 


Chapter XXI: “Then Wait as Long as 
You Please, Dear’ 


I. 


HE next morning, when Jared opened his 
eyes, it seemed to him a thousand years 
since the night before. He had slept but 
little. He had wakened countless times. Each time 
it was the same thing that awakened him—the image 
of Dorothy, upbraiding him for wasting precious 
hours in sleep when he could be thinking of her. 
Again and again he awoke in this way, as if sunlight 
had touched his eyes. Once, he arose and went to 
the window, and looked out, over across the drive, 
to the dim outline of the house next door, dark and 
silent. 

When day finally came, and he got up, everything 
that had happened seemed unreal, impossible. He 
went downstairs. His mother had not yet appeared. 
He could hear Sally in the kitchen, getting break- 
fast as usual. It surprised him that the common rou- 
tine of life could go on just as before. He went into 
the library. His desk, the rows of books, the pic- 
tures on the wall, all these commonplaces seemed 
to say to him that nothing had happened. 

Yet, it had happened! 

Soon his mother came down to breakfast. She 
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noticed that her son was singularly quiet. She had 
retired before he came home the night before. He 
was afraid she would ask him where he had been. 
He would have to tell her. There could be no lies 
in his life now. Dorothy would not approve of lies. 
But his mother did not ask. She decided that he 
was not in a good temper, and let him alone. 

He wanted to see Dorothy again, as soon as he 
could; then he could tell—oh, yes, something in her 
manner would surely reveal to him what he so much 
wanted to know—whether she was the same this 
morning as she was last night—whether it was not 
all a mistake—whether this wholly unbelievable 
thing had really occurred. 

In his misery of apprehension, he held on to the 
thought that no matter what happened to his life 
henceforth, there was one moment in it that should 
forever glorify all the rest. Even if she changed, 
she couldn’t take away from him that one moment! 
She came home to his arms that once! 

Then he became bolder. No, she wouldn’t change. 
Not she. She was not that kind. For her to love 
once was to love forever. For him, too, it would be 
that way. Forever! He, who used to think that 
poets were silly to prate of love as something eter- 
nal and changeless! 

He went out into the yard and walked up and 
down, smoking a cigarette, as was his custom after 
breakfast. She knew he would be there. She had 
seen him there scores of times. But she did not ap- 
pear. Then he changed his mind. He decided he 
didn’t want her to see him. Suppose she had a 
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dream of him that the reality would shatter? He 
hurried inside. 

He feared. Who was it that said, “Each night 
we die, each morn are born anew’? It might have 
been the impulse of the moment, after all. She was 
a woman of delicate shades of emotion. A momen- 
tary loneliness and the need of sympathy. ... 

Then a thought came to him. He would write 
her a note. This is what he wrote: 


Dear Dorothy: 

Dorothy . . . let me tell you something. Don’t blame 
me for being afraid. What I want to say is, if you really 
didn’t mean it—if it was just a mistake—I won’t hold you 
to anything. You see, it’s almost too wonderful to believe! 

But it’s true, isn’t it, Dorothy? Say it’s true! It’s easy 
to tell me. Just put the violets I brought you yesterday in 
your window. 

I shall know, then! 

Jed. 


He put this note in an envelope, addressed and 
sealed it, and took it over and placed it in the wooden 
mail box on Dorothy’s front steps. 

Then it occurred to him how absurd he had been. 
She would not see it for hours, since she wouldn’t 
think of opening the box until the postman made 
his rounds. 

He had almost forgotten his classes. He hurried 
down to the university. He did not reach home 
again until noon. 

There were no flowers in her window. 

But on his desk was the morning’s mail. Among 
the envelopes was one without a stamp. It was ad- 
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sheet of paper were two large violets. 

There was no word of writing on the paper. 

He pressed the flowers to his lips; it was as if 
by that act the soul of Dorothy entered the gates 
of his life, which then swung shut to keep her there, 
safe, for always! 

But he didn’t see Dorothy all that day. He hada 
committee meeting right after lunch; this, and an 
appointment at the office, took considerable time; 
then, some work at his laboratory kept him busy 
until late that night. 


2. 


Jared had always supposed that if a man found 
that he really loved a woman, such love would be 
immediately connected with the idea of marriage. 
And no doubt it is true that with most men the 
declaration, “I love you,” is the same as the ques- 
tion, ‘“Will you marry me?” 

That was the way he once had made his declara- 
tion to Madeline. He simply found himself asking 
her one day if she would be his wife. 

But that night when Dorothy gave herself to his 
arms—it was only night before last!—the thought 
of Dorothy as his wife was submerged by something 
infinitely greater: the one and all-absorbing thought 
of his love for her, and, added to that, the amazing 
revelation that she loved him. It was only later, 
when he had left her, that the thought came, as some- 
thing new and deliriously wonderful, that when a 
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man and a woman love, they marry; that Dorothy 
was to be his wife. 

Perhaps he had taken it as a matter of course 
up to now, and that was why his mind had not dwelt 
so much upon this phase of their love. Or, the 
real reason may have been a deeper one. After all, 
marriage is a more or less arbitrary institution, arti- 
ficially created for the keeping of human society 
in some sort of order. It is only as old as what we 
call “civilization,” and even then, it has varied a 
great deal. Whereas, love is as old as men and 
women, and has never changed, and will never 
change. Love is a fundamental fact of nature: to 
be married is merely a safeguard of society. Thus, 
when a man loves a woman with an overwhelming 
love, it is not so astonishing that he forgets all else, 
and, for the moment, puts into the background all 
lesser things, such as laws and contracts. 

Not that I have any notion that one should ignore 
marriage in the name of love, and act as if there 
were no such thing. Far from it. I hope that I am 
a decent citizen of modern society! I only suggest 
that the first great wave of love, if it be exalted 
enough, is gloriously sufficient unto itself, and, mo- 
mentarily excludes all else. 

Still, when Jared got to thinking it over, he was 
glad that his declaration of love to Dorothy had 
not taken the form, “Will you marry me?” Every- 
body “married” and countless men had “wives.” 
To think of love in terms of mere marriage put love 
into the categories of the commonplace. Jared was 
sure there was nothing commonplace about his love 
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for Dorothy. It was different from anything that 
had ever happened in the world before. He needed 
words that had never been uttered to express it 
fully—words that everybody used were worthless. 

What did he care if other men, too, had talked 
and written in exactly this way, as if their experi- 
ence were like his? For him to say, “I love Doro- 
thy,” was to utter a language alien to all men— 
a language only he and she could understand. 

Jared saw Dorothy the next day after she had 
enclosed those violets. He took a long walk with 
her. ‘They chose the same path through the woods 
which they had taken that memorable time. They 
were both singularly shy and constrained. When 
they talked, it was to avoid the one subject that was 
uppermost in the minds of both of them. When 
they came to that place screened by the trees, where 
she had fled from him in anger, he drew her gently 
to him and kissed her on the lips. 

Suddenly, he was assailed with a great fear. For 
she had turned her head away, ever so slightly, and 
slipped her hand from his. Did he possess her heart, 
after all? After they had walked on a few steps, 
he said to her—it was said before he knew it, born 
of a desperate desire to seal her to him always: 

“You shouldn’t mind, Dorothy. You know it’s the 
same as if we were engaged to be married.” 

“Ts it?” finally. 

“T haven’t asked you. There’s no need to ask 
you, is there? When I told you I loved you, it 
meant, of course, that I wanted you for my wife.” 

She said nothing for a few moments. Then, hesi- 
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tantly, “I’ve thought about it, since the other night. 
A great deal, Jed. But... can’t we wait just a 
little? TT. mean... matriage |. <even te tare 
about it... just for now?” 

“Aren’t you sure, Dorothy? You were sure the 
other night... .” | 

“T’m so sure that I’m afraid—for you and for 
me. You see, I was sure once before—years ago— 
I only ask you to wait until time has proved us. 
As much for your sake as for mine. ...” 

“Don’t you love me, Dorothy?” 

“Yes—Jed—I do, I do!” 

“Then wait as long as you please, dear! . . ., 
Only, don’t make it too long!’ he laughed. ‘“‘Be- 
cause, if you wait until the end of time, all you'll find 
out is that I love you more and more every day—that 
is, if there is a ‘more’ to what is infinite already!” 

After that, they talked quite naturally and hap- 
pily all the way home. He and she locked hands 
as children do, and, as they walked, they talked 
about things concerning their future, just as if it 
were all decided—the way they liked to arrange a 
home, what was the best in gardens, the books they 
would read together, and the journeys they would 
take some day—so that when they reached the front 
of her house, she said, smiling, 

“We've forgotten and gone on planning just as 
if there were no doubt about its all coming true.” 

“There is no doubt—none whatever—and even if 
we never married, so long as I knew you loved me, 
I should be happier than any man has ever been!” 

Later, when he was by himself, he was not so sure 
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of this last remark of his. Suppose that she never 
married him, and that, in spite of this, he was for- 
ever assured of her love for him? Could there be 
a purely spiritual love? A love that meant only 
the union of two souls? 

For a materialist, he was going a long way, even 
to ask such a fantastic question! And yet, it didn’t 
seem so fantastic when he thought of the exalted 
soul of the woman he adored, 


Chapter XXII: Mews From Madeline 


Te 
Jee had guessed the condition of affairs 


for some time. He would have been blind if 

he hadn’t. Thorne, too. Thorne stopped 
Jared on the street one day, and with his usual im- 
pudence asked him if congratulations were not in 
order. He had seen Jared and Dorothy together 
so much that he had come to conclusions. Jared 
denied everything. But it was quite clear that 
Thorne did not believe him. As for his mother, 
Jared was well aware that she knew that Dorothy 
and he had an understanding of some sort. The 
way she avoided discussing Dorothy in his presence 
proved it. 

So Jared urged upon Dorothy that they might as 
well let everybody know. There was something 
else—young Fuller. For this gentleman kept call- 
ing on Dorothy and paid all kinds of attentions to 
her, as if he had a perfect right to do so. Jared 
was not small enough to be jealous; at least, so he 
said. But Fuller was ‘“deucedly inconvenient.” 
Fuller got in the way. “Only last night when I 
called, he was there.” There was no doubt in 
Jared’s mind that it was more than mere friendship 
on Fuller’s part—that the poor fellow actually con- 
ceived himself in love. Jared thought he ought to 
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have had sense enough from the first to see that 
Dorothy was not for him. 

When Jared again mentioned the idea of an- 
nouncing the engagement, Dorothy was still of the 
same mind—that they should wait a little longer. 
She repeated her reason: that they had known each 
other for such a short time. They must be sure of 
themselves. 

Jared laughed that reason out of court. “You 
either love me, or you don’t,” he urged, boldly. 
“There’s no middle ground, you see. And if you 
love me, you’re sure you love me.” 

“Ts it necessary to decide now, Jed? We can 
announce our engagement any time. . . .”” 

““Any time is no time, and the best time is now. 
Can you blame me, Dorothy? I want everybody 
to know. I want the whole world to know. Be- 
sides, people are taking it for granted, already.” 

“Of course, if. . . . Do you want it very much, 
fed?" 

“Yes, Dorothy!” 

“I’m afraid,” she laughed, “that the man I’m 
going to marry is the least bit of a tyrant!” 

“You agree then?” he cried, joyously. “O 
Dorothy! The man you are going to marry is just 
tyrant enough to want to feel sure that you are all 
his own, now and always!” and then, before she 
had time to change her mind, he produced a tiny 
box, out of which he lifted a ring which he placed 
upon the third finger of her left hand, sealing it 
there the way it should be sealed. 

After all, however, they decided not to make any 
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announcement of a formal character. They both 
told Jevons that very evening, and he pretended to 
be greatly surprised. He was moved more than 

Jared thought he would be. He was more fond of 

his sister than one might suspect. Although he 

smiled and congratulated Jared cordially, the latter 
thought that there was moisture in his eyes. Up 

to now, Jared hadn’t realized that Jevons would be 

left all alone when Dorothy and he were married; 

still, he would be away on leave of absence all the 

next year; and when he came back, perhaps he could 

live with them, although . . . It suddenly occurred 

to Jared that love did have its selfish side, just as 

the cynics said. . . . Dorothy planned to tell one 

or two of her friends, and then the town would 

know soon enough! Jared began to feel a little 

sorry for young Fuller; not so very sorry—but 

sorry. When Jared told his mother—it was at 

breakfast the next morning—she didn’t say a word, 

but got right up and went over, put her arm about 
him, stroked his hair, and bent over and kissed him 

on the forehead. 

It was to be a longer engagement than Jared 
wished. He had suggested to Dorothy that they 
be married the following month; but she insisted 
upon putting it off until spring. The earliest month 
he could get her to name was April. 

That long row of jonquils, which we had planted 
at the edge of her lawn—to remind her of her child- 
hood’s garden—they would be in bloom by that 
time | 

But with that announcement of their engagement 
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—so final it made everything, so irrevocable—the 
one flower that bloomed in my heart, which I had 
secretly nurtured and cherished all these days, sud- 
denly withered and died. 


2. 


Yes, love is selfish, as the cynics say! Dorothy 
was so constantly in Jared’s thoughts, day and night, 
that he had little time and no inclination to think 
of anything or anybody else. He certainly neg- 
lected me. He even slighted his university work. 
The research he pretended to be doing—it was im- 
possible for him to concentrate upon it. 

Madeline had evidently passed out of his mind. 
He did have an ugly dream about her one night, 
but he had even forgotten that until he was forcibly 
reminded of her when he came home one noon and 
found a letter from her. 

It was from Chicago. 

He hadn’t supposed that she would ever write to 
him. 

It was a long letter. 

It annoyed him that she should write; and yet he 
felt a slight qualm of conscience because he had 
allowed himself to forget her so utterly during 
these weeks, when she had been alone in a great 
city, trying to live down her trouble, and desperately 
struggling to earn her bread. 

The letter informed him that she was working 
somewhere. She did not say where. Probably her 
pride. She said only enough to make it clear that 
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she was earning sufficient money for her support. 
Her letter was not chiefly about such externals. 
Jared let me read it. It was a pouring forth of the 
heart of a woman who was bitterly lonely and who 
had to confide in some one. 

For the wreck of her life, she said, she had no 
one but herself to blame. 

She asked him to forgive and forget the things 
she had said when she was ill. 

She wrote to him at all because, in spite of all 
that had happened between them, he was still the 
one true friend she had in the world. Long ago, 
when their engagement had been broken, he had 
promised to be her friend always, and she had taken 
him at his word. He had always stood for the best 
that was in her. But for the memory of him, that 
best would quite likely have perished. She was 
certain that he was not merciless enough to misinter- 
pret her motive in writing. It was the continuance 
of his friendship—the friendship he had held out 
to her—that she wanted. That, and nothing else. 


I'll tell you, Jed, there are times when I ask myself, 
“What’s the use?” There are times when I’m dangerous to 
myself, and feel like letting go. The thought of you and 
the ideals you used to share with me have saved me more 
than once. 


She had neglected the things worth while, she 
wrote, all her life. Lately, she had been spending 
some of her spare time in reading good books. Some 
of them, books he used to mention, but to which she 
had paid little attention at the time. 
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Oh, no, she was not without acquaintances. Once 
in a while, she went out with them. 

But she could not “love” any man now. ‘Not 
even you, Jed!” He could give her something so 
much better than that—his abiding friendship. 


Above all, Jed, don’t think I want your pity. I don’t 
need it, and I’m happier in a real way than I’ve been for 
several years. You remember that tableau in a play we 
once saw together—a woman mounting up from hell through 
a thousand years of purgatory for her sin? In her face 
was despair, but through her despair one saw the pale ghost 
of happiness—the happiness of expiation and of a far distant 
hope. I’m that woman, Jed. 


Jared wished she hadn’t called him “Jed,” though. 
That belonged to Dorothy, now. 


I can picture you in your quiet way of life—lecturing to 
your classes—working in your study—your whimsical smile 
—I can see that—and that lock of hair that you can’t keep 
from falling over your forehead! And, knowing you as I 
do, I presume upon you to write this letter. It’s done me 
a lot of good just to write it. You needn’t answer it. I'd 
prefer you didn’t answer it. You might misinterpret me. 
And yet, you wouldn’t do that, Jed, would you! 


Jared read Madeline’s letter through several 
times. He said it gave him a new insight into her 
character. Had he ever really understood the real 
self of her? 

“Tes a contradictory world!” I remarked. “It’s 
through love that you’ve come upon a new notion of 
life; and it’s through the denial of love that Made- 
line has come upon the same.” 
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The embarrassing thing was that she evidently 
took it for granted that, since that unhappy time of 
her marriage, when he had forsworn all women in 
disgust, he had not changed. In other words, she 
knew nothing about Dorothy. 

“I suppose I ought to tell her, Bob. But if I 
did, she wouldn’t feel free to write to me any more, 
even as a friend. And if writing to me helps her, 
as she says it does, why deny her that small con- 
solation ?”’ 

In a sense—a remote sense—he felt that he him- 
self might have been to blame for the fact that 
Madeline had been unhappy with Tom. Madeline 
had tried to find in Tom what he, Jared, had led 
her to expect of marriage. By the way, I wonder 
how commonly this occurs! A man teaches a woman 
the best that love can mean, then she marries an- 
other, blindly assuming that any man can give her 
the realization of the dream which has been awak- 
ened in her. 

One thing naturally worried me. I put it to 
Jared. “If Dorothy knew that Madeline was writ- 
ing to you, what would she think?” 

“It’s better not to mention it. Things like that 
are hard to explain, no matter how innocent they 
are... 

That same evening, about twilight, Jared was 
preparing to take down the awnings from the library 
windows for the winter. He should have seen to 
it before. Just as he was letting them down, some 
sparrows flew out from the folds, where they had 
gone to bed for the night. Jared was not aware 
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that they had been making their home there. He 
paused, undecided, and turned to me. 

“Somehow,” he said, “I haven’t the heart to rob 
them of their refuge on these cold nights!” So he 
concluded to let the awnings alone. Besides, they 
were old. He'd get some new ones next spring. 

His mother was standing in the doorway. She 
pooh-poohed him for his soft-heartedness, especially 
since they were only sparrows, which she said were 
pests. 

“It isn’t your business, Jared, to look after the 
whole universe.” 

Jared was in a perverse mood. ‘Why not?” he 
asked. 

“Tt isn’t practical.” 

“Why not? Besides, if no one considered the 
universe his business . . . anyhow, I like sparrows, 
and I’m going to let them stay there, just because 
nobody else would. I like to be different.” 

_ It had nothing to do with the case, but I wondered 
if Jared was still thinking of Madeline, 


Chapter XXIII: Absence 
I 


HESE were happy days for Jared and Doro- 
thy. It was to Jared as though his life had 


become a smooth-flowing river, reflecting 
the quiet depth of a clear sky filled with stars— 
every star a thought of her! 

Jared was persuaded that only people who have 
arrived at maturity know how to love. He hit upon 
a great truth there! A youth and a maiden may 
think they love, but it’s a surface love at best. 
“Puppy-love,” our good-humored world dubs it. 
For love to come to its noblest and highest, it re- 
quires full-grown men and women; men and women 
who have lived long enough to suffer and despair— 
who find in each other, at last, the redemption of 
lost ideals. Then it is two seas flowing together 
and becoming one, mingling life with life. 

One day I laughingly asked Jared what he and 
Dorothy found to talk about, they were together so 
much. (Oh, I didn’t feel like laughing these days, 
but I laughed just the same!) ‘You must run out 
of conversation,” I suggested. 

He looked at me, surprised. I think the question 
actually puzzled him a little. What did they find 
to talk about? Well, he said, mockingly, it wasn’t 
anybody’s concern, was it? ‘They weren’t the kind 
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she wasn’t a “talking woman’! All he knew was 
that the time went incredibly fast when they were 
together. Sometimes, they took long walks out coun- 
try roads and found delight in that, although now 
the hills and fields were becoming desolate and the 
trees were almost bare of leaves. Sometimes, they 
went to a concert or a lecture. One night, Jared 
himself delivered a lecture before a university audi- 
ence. Dorothy went. It was the first time she had 
ever heard him speak in public. On the way home, 
she was lamenting that she knew so little about his 
work, his ambitions. 

“A wife should share her husband’s work,” she 
said. “At least, she should be able to share his 
thoughts about it. I’m afraid I’m going to make but 
a poor wife for you,” she added, a real doubt creep- 
ing into her voice. 

Jared laughed down the foolish notion of her de- 
ficiencies. “If I wanted to marry an assistant, we 
have several girls in our department who read 
papers and grade them. You're not marrying me 
as a doctor, I hope, any more than I’m marrying 
you as a coach in amateur dramatics!”’ 

As Jared was well aware, Dorothy was much 
more talented than he. He sometimes despaired of 
living up to her. I, myself, doubted that he could. 
She could do so many things, and do them with 
distinction. There was her singing. Sometimes, 
when she was in the mood, she sang to him by the 
hour. One thing he envied Fuller for: he had been 
able to play her accompaniments. Alas, Jared 
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couldn’t play a note. One night, when she sang a 
song he liked especially well, he asked her who the 
composer was. She answered that the words were 
by Browning. But he wanted to know who com- 
posed the music. She finally admitted that she had 
done it herself. Then she hummed through a mel- 
ody which she said had lately come into her head. 
She had found no words for it, yet. He asked her 
to sketch it upon the piano. When _ halfway 
through, she stopped abruptly and turned to him. 

“You're a poet,” she smiled. ‘Suppose you make 
up some words for it, yourself!” 

“I'd like to,” he replied, and inwardly decided 
to try it. 

The last flowers in Jared’s garden—some dwarf 
chrysanthemums—had faded long ago. But Jared 
kept Dorothy supplied with flowers just the same, 
buying them in town—her favorite violets, when he 
could get them. He asked her to keep a flower or 
two always in her window facing his, where he 
could see them. 

“T can look across,” he told her, “and it will be 
the same as if you were telling me a certain thing 
which I can’t hear often enough!” 

There was another thing: Every day, he wrote 
her a stanza or two of verse, and, at night, he 
either handed it to her, or he stepped over and 
placed it in her postbox before he went to bed. She 
was to read it only when she was alone in her room, 
the last thing before she closed her eyes in sleep. 
It was his “good night” to her. Recently he had 
taken over two stanzas which he had composed es- 
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pecially for that melody for which she had no words. 
‘They were simple and direct, like the melody itself: 


I like to think that all the ships 
That sail upon the sea 

Are bearing sailors to their homes, 
Where er their homes may be. 


I like to think that all my thoughts, 
W hat time we are apart, 

Go sailing o’er the sea of dreams, 
To harbor in your heart. 


Thus ran the sweet idyl of Jared’s love these days. 
But to me there was something unreal about the 
whole thing. Here, confronting me day after day, 
was one fact in the world that I could not and would 
not face squarely. The eyes of my mind saw; but 
the eyes of my heart turned away, tortured by the 
light, passionately denying what they saw. . . . To 
look at her—the wonder of her—her eyes, ever 
hinting intangible things of the spirit—eyes such 
as I never saw looking out from any other woman’s 
face; the sweet simplicity of her, which viewed the 
world calmly, fearlessly, gently aloof from the baser 
currents of its life. . . then to think that she— 
this woman, in whom Nature had achieved her ut- 
ter triumph—was his, his! 

Sometimes I wondered if Jared didn’t have some 
suspicion of what was going on in my own heart. 
How could he fail to guess? But no, he was too 
utterly wrapped up in his own affairs. His happiness 
was not marred by the fact that it made some one 
else unhappy! 
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There was only one shadow for him. Dorothy 
was going away, to be gone for several days. She 
had told him that she was going to a near-by city 
to do some Christmas shopping. She had had it in 
mind for some time, and couldn’t put it off any 
longer. 


PAs 


Jared took Dorothy down to the station in a taxi, 
and saw her off. At the last moment, he asked 
me to go along. A gentle snow was falling, and 
it was slippery: so, while Jared helped her aboard 
the train, I carried her suitcase. As the train started, 
Dorothy looked out the window of the coach and 
waved good-by to us, standing there on the plat- 
form. After Jared had turned away, I still was 
looking at her, and I saw her turn again, quickly, 
and smile at me! 

Funny, how drab and deserted the old town 
seemed, now that Dorothy was gone! Everything 
commonplace, empty, useless. And she would be 
away three whole days! Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday. She had said she would be home Thurs- 
day night. 

“I couldn’t go away and stay three whole days!” 
Jared complained. 

That afternoon, I saw him moodily looking over 
at the house next door. It was no longer a house— 
it was merely so much meaningless lumber. Doro- 
thy’s window was vacant of its usual flowers—her 
message to him. Before going to bed, Jared took 
up his pen. I presumed he was writing his usual 
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good-night verse. I, myself, was speculating 
whether, at this moment, she was thinking of either | 
of us. Or, was it just possible that she was ac- 
tually feeling a relief in being away for a change? 

I had known for some time that Jared was in- 
tending to go to Chicago again, on business; but 
that he had kept putting it off on account of her. 
Worden, the Dean of Northwestern, had written 
that he wanted to see Jared soon, if he should hap- 
pen to be in Chicago. He had a good mind to go 
now, while Dorothy was away. It might be a good 
chance, too, to select a Christmas gift for her. He 
couldn’t find anything in town good enough. . . . He 
might go to-morrow night. He could easily get 
back by Friday morning. ‘True, that was the morn- 
ing after she said she would return, and he had 
promised to meet her at the train. Still, he could 
tell Jevons, and Jevons could meet her. 

“Besides, if I’m gone when she comes back,” he 
said with a certain querulousness, ‘“‘she’ll see—well, 
she’ll see that I can be exactly as independent as 
she is.” 

“TI know what you mean,” I answered. “You 
mean a woman shouldn’t be allowed to become too 
sure of a man. Now, if I were in love with a 
woman,” I continued, “I’d probably not let her know 
it at all!” 


3. 

In spite of the fact that he made all his plans, 
Jared didn’t go to Chicago. These plans had in- 
cluded stopping off on the way and surprising Doro- 
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thy in the midst of her shopping. A day with her, 
then on to Chicago at night. 

But a doubt formed in his mind, a tiny cloud, 
that grew and grew, until it covered his mental sky. 
He doubted that Dorothy’s surprise would be one 
of unmixed joy. He could even imagine her dis- 
approval. So could I, and I told him so. The con- 
ventions. I knew that Dorothy possessed a sense 
for the proper and fitting, analogous to the sense 
an artist has for form and color. She was right, 
no doubt. I, too, respect the traditions of my kind, 
and submit to their tyranny, albeit with rebellion. 
By the way, that’s one thing in which women differ 
from us men. A woman yields to the conventions 
with a sort of intimate gladness, as if she herself 
had codperated with God in fashioning them. A 
man often chafes against them as alien and shallow 
impertinences. One makes allowances for women 
in this matter. The conventions were made for 
their protection, as they are well aware. Men can 
take care of themselves. 

So, the evening train bore not Jared, but a mes- 
sage instead. ‘Singular,’ he remarked, “that a 
mere piece of paper can boldly travel to where she 
is, enter her room fearlessly, and say a glad good 
morning to her; while I, an immortal soul, her affi- 
anced husband, may not venture near, under dire 
penalties of silly social statutes and inexplicable 
moral laws!” 

That evening, Jared was clearing his desk, when 
he came upon the letter Madeline had written him 
two weeks before, and which he not only hadn’t 
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answered, but almost forgotten. And he the one 
true friend she relied on! 

Jared decided that he really ought to write to 
her. So he did, that very night. He told her not 
to think of herself as alone; that he frequently 
thought of her, and she must feel free to write 
as often as she pleased. No, she need not fear that 
he would misinterpret. Especially, when those mo- 
ments came, of which she had written, when all 
seemed useless and she felt like giving up—at such 
times, especially, if such times ever came again, 
she must sit down and write to him, frankly, as to 
a brother. 


We were friends before we were anything else; and we 
are still friends. That our friendship should survive all 
that has happened ought to be sufficient proof of its genuine- 
ness. You are happier now, you say, than you have been. 
And you will be happier still as certain memories fade, 
and faith in yourself grows strong. . . . Since you are 
finding time to read, I’m going to send you a few books 
you might like. 


He signed himself ‘‘Jed.”” When he showed me 
the letter I called attention to that. He answered 
that Madeline had always called him Jed. To sign 
any other name would be to annul all that he had 
written. 

Then he added a postcript. He told her he 
might be in Chicago before very long. He would 
look her up at the address she’d given him. Per- 
haps the anticipation of a visit from an old acquaint- 
ance would help make her less bitterly lonesome. 
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He didn’t say anything to her about Dorothy. 

That was done! It took much of his evening. 
As a result, he neglected to compose Dorothy’s 
usual good-night verse. 

He’d make it up by writing two stanzas to- 
morrow. 


Chapter XXIV: Uncertainties and 


Suspicions 


I. 


HILE Dorothy was away, I kept asking 

W myself an idle question, yet one with 

which I had abundant business to be con- 
cerned. It was this: Just how much did Dorothy’s 
love for Jared really mean to her? With which of 
the many kinds of love did she love him? ... 
What an impractical fool I was these days! I, 
always the ineffectual theorist, even in my secret 
love for the only woman of my life! But how could 
I change myself? That kind of fool I was, and that 
kind of fool I would always be! 

Love. I was persuaded then, as I am persuaded 
now, that in one sense, love is the highest and most 
intricate of all the arts. Like the inspiration of a 
poet, it comes spontaneously—it happens as light- 
ning happens, out of the sky. But if the inspira- 
tion of the artist is to prove not futile, doomed to 
consume itself in the swift fires of its own dream, he 
who receives it must have the genius to fashion it, 
from subtle form to subtle form, until, at last, per- 
haps after long years, it attains its utter triumph. 

Only, love is the one great thing in this world 
that is never finished. At the best, it is forever 
attaining, but never quite attained. And that is its 
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glory and its tragedy: its glory, since there are no 
limits to its perfections; its tragedy, because the 
loves of most men, like the chance improvisations 
of a musician, are beautiful while they last, but are 
soon forgotten; at best, regretted; but oh, how 
rarely understood for what love should be—the 
theme for a symphony as great as life! 

Dorothy and Jared. I contemplated this, their 
love, and a great doubt came. I feared for Doro- 
thy. Oh, it wasn’t merely selfishness on my part! 
Was she, in spite of everything, deceiving herself? 
Oh, I suppose I wanted to think that she was de- 
ceiving herself, and that she would find it out in 
time. Why, even if she knew what her love meant 
to herself, she could never tell! For a great passion 
is speechless. Where love begins, words cease. The 
more intense the love, the farther it is from uttering 
itself in words. 

Verily, a man can never be certain with which 
of the countless ways of love his beloved loves him! 
Yet, strange paradox! his love for her thrives on 
the bold assumption that he knows! 

Amanandawoman. They love. Each assumes; 
although, each may love with an import the other 
may never guess. The love of one may be a mean- 
ing infinitely trivial; the love of the other as 
deep as a thought of God. They may love with 
meanings that war with each other, laugh at each 
other, mock each other! 

John loves Mary because her laughter buries the 
memory of a sorrow; but Mary loves John because 
of her vanity in having awakened love in him. 
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This man loves this woman because the scorn of 
another is to be, in her, revenged; the woman loves 
for no reason which could not be found in a trea- 
tise on adolescence. 

He, because he fancies that he likes French girls 
and she is French; she, because of some obscure 
tale of love read long ago and now forgotten, which 
gave to her heart a secret quest fulfilled in him. 

He, because she is pure; she, because he is not. 

He, because he’s sick of women one buys for 
money; she, for his life insurance and the shelter 
of strong arms. 

Love—just love—means nothing, for love means 
anything: moral, immoral, selfish, unselfish, glorious, 
vain, devilish, god-like, bawdish, saint-like, a heal- 
ing, a scourge, a blessing, a curse. Anything! Any- 
thing! 

But all this does not condemn love. It only 
arouses a fear, through which the wise man seeks 
the truth of love, not satisfied until he finds it. 

Perhaps it is not wholly correct to say that a 
passion is speechless. Not words, it is true. But 
love has a language that transcends mere phrases. 
Not words. But watch the eyes, and listen to the 
voice of the woman in the presence of the one man. 
Watch her, and you will catch oblique phrases from 
love’s unspoken vocabulary. 

Lips that are no longer lips, but a smile; not a 
smile, but sunlight and roses. Laughter—a lark at 
dawn; the touch of hands—is it flesh, or spirit, 
whose intimate flame suddenly destroys all the bar- 
riers of space and time? 
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Now, while Jared was sure that Dorothy loved 
him truly, I, myself, had watched her; and, as I say, 
a doubt was born. For it seemed to me that she 
did not betray even love’s ordinary expressions, ex- 
cept those the most artificial—such as putting 
flowers in her window for him, because he asked 
her to. 

In some ways, it was well that Dorothy had gone 
away. It would give her time to think. 


2. 


It is singular—singular indeed—that these 
thoughts should have been running through my mind 
just at this time. It is singular, because they proved 
so astonishingly pertinent to what happened when 
Dorothy came back. Indeed that is the real rea- 
son I have mentioned these vagaries of mine at this 
particular place. 

The day after Dorothy returned, Jared was in 
the dumps. I tried to worm out of him what was 
the matter. Finally, he told me the truth. He said 
that, in spite of everything, he was beginning to sus- 
pect that Dorothy loved him as if her love were 
the conclusion of a syllogism, rather than an emo- 
tion, warm, ardent, in which he would have her lose 
herself gladly, as though nothing else in the world 
mattered. 

I tried to cheer him up. “You're a fool to think 
such things. You’ve no cause for it; there’s not a 
shred of sense to it!’ And then he let out the 
real reason by remarking that he supposed that, 
after all, love shouldn’t depend upon little things 
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like the touch of hands, or of lips—what were 
they? 

This trip of hers. It had meant, he said, the 
first real absence from each other since love came 
into their lives; and he had been foolish enough to 
hope that her gladness at their being together again 
would be like his own. 

It is my opinion that when a woman loves a man 
and will not yield him love’s ordinary caresses, she 
has one of two very good reasons. She may be 
utterly devoid of physical feelings—cold, emotion- 
less, passionless, and so no normal woman. Doro- 
thy was not that kind. I could have sworn to that. 
Or, a woman may have all the natural impulses of 
affection, and still repress their visible expression, 
because she wants to make it clear to herself that 
her love is an exalted thing, primarily of the soul, 
not of the body. Some women are like that. I my- 
self guessed that this was the way it was with 
Dorothy. The disillusionment of her first marriage 
was still a warning memory. 

So, instead of complaining, Jared should have 
honored her all the more. More than ever, he 
should have seen what a rare spirit was hers! She 
was one of the few who have ideals and not only 
talk about them, but live them. After she was 
married, she would not fear to show her love in 
all the beautiful ways love knows and dreams of. 
And yet, her love would always be the love of a 
soul that seeks to purify love of all its dross—a soul 
that continues to love even after the body has per- 
ished in death! 
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ze 

I thought all this; but what I finally remarked 
to Jared was, “It seems to me you magnify little 
things far beyond their importance.” 

Then, since he said nothing, I added, with de- 
liberate malice, “It’s a question of standards. I 
suppose every man carries with him the memory 
of his first great love, which damns any other 
that comes later.” I was thinking of him and Made- 
line, and I thought he would resent my insinuation. 
Instead, he looked at me curiously for a while, 
and then said, reminiscently, almost as if he were 
talking to himself: 

“Madeline was always natural, whatever that 
means. She was never afraid of being misinter- 
preted. That we cared for each other, that was 
enough for her. She had no crazy theories about 
love.” 

I arose, and knocked my pipe out on the brick 
side of the fireplace. ‘To let the thought of Made- 
line Worthington,” I said, “intrude upon your love 
for a woman like Dorothy is rank blasphemy! It 
shows what a cad you are!” I didn’t want to hear 
any more. I left the room and went upstairs. This 
Madeline. To compare such a woman with Doro- 
thy! Dorothy, who should have purified any man 
worthy of her love with the beautiful white flame 
of her bodiless passion! 

That very morning, I had been awakened before 
daylight. I heard the clock down in the hall strike 
four. My window was a square of silver light, 
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against which I saw the stark branches of the great 
elm tree. I got up and looked out at the dim moon- 
light that spread over the barren garden to where 
it was lost in vague shadows. It had the effect of 
snow over the landscape; the effect of snow, yet gen- 
tler than snow, more mysterious than snow, with 
none of the coldness of snow. 

Such to me was Dorothy. 

I was almost glad that Jared was going away 
in a few days. He said he couldn’t put off his 
trip to Chicago much longer. The Dean of North- 
western had written him again, urgently. It would 
be best to go during the Christmas holidays, before 
the university re-opened. 

“By the way, Bob, why not go with me? You've 
nothing particular on hand, have you? . . . I hate 
to go,” he added. “It will be the first time I’ve 
gone away from town since Dorothy and I were 
engaged.” 

I encouraged him to go, although I wasn’t sure 
I could arrange to go with him, as he wished. As 
I have intimated, my own opinion is that it is best 
for lovers to be separated sometimes. George 
Moore refers to a man who sent his beloved away, 
“so that his possession might be more complete.” 
I said to myself that if I were in Jared’s place, and 
Dorothy belonged to me, my happiness would not 
depend upon the petty accidents of space and time. 
Wherever we were, our spirits would reach across 
the nights and days, and touch invisible hands. 


Chapter XXV: We Call On Madeline 
C) HRISTMAS DAY came and went, and with 


it a little incident that made me wonder. In 

the morning, Jared had taken over to 
Dorothy his gift for her—a beautiful silver vase, 
which, as I guessed, was intended by him for that 
foolishness of putting flowers in her window as a 
message for him. She herself had given him some 
handkerchiefs, his initials worked in the corners by 
her own hands. Jared didn’t know—at any rate, I 
never told him—that I, too, had given a present to 
Dorothy, leaving it in her mail box even before he 
had gone over: a group of eight songs by Pommer, 
including the “‘Christmas Lyric,” beginning, 


Under the drifting snows, 
Dreaming, sleeps the rose... . 


Would those words mean anything to her? Would 
she suspect the symbolism of them, and understand 
it meant my buried dreams of her? . . . But about 
that incident that made me wonder: When Dorothy 
came over to dinner with her brother, she handed 
me a small package done up in red ribbon, with a 
sprig of holly caught in it; and, when I opened it, I 
found it to be a book of Spanish tales. Of all things, 
a book of Spanish tales! So Dorothy hadn’t for- 
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gotten my wretchedly veiled story of the hapless 
Felipe! Spanish tales, indeed! Was her gift a bit 
of subtle mockery—or what? I studied about it all 
through dinner, and for some time afterwards. 
None of the tales, as I read them, gave me any clue. 

A few days later, Jared and I boarded the train 
for Chicago. 

The argument that Jared used and which finally 
persuaded me to go with him, was that I was getting 
‘stale’? and needed a change. Not that I accepted 
as true his facetious remark that my conversation 
of late had grown incredibly boresome and flat. 
Besides, there were several errands which I found 
I could attend to, including a run out to the uni- 
versity, whose library was so much better than ours. 

If I really needed the life of some large city 
to get me out of my narrow routine, Chicago was 
just the place for me. For there is something about 
Chicago that frees the mind of petty things and little 
points of view. As soon as I find myself walking 
its streets, I feel new possibilities stir within me, 
and my horizon expands—although, actually, there 
are no horizons in Chicago. It may be that the 
very absence of them suggests the limitless. 

We arrived on the morning train. It was as 
sunny and clear as Chicago’s delightfully smoky 
sky ever gets. The cold sting of the wind from the 
lake was so stimulating that Jared suggested that 
we walk from the station to the hotel, instead of 
taking a taxi. But my game leg discouraged me, 
so we went in the orthodox fashion. 

Jared lunched with the Dean of Northwestern, 
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who definitely offered him a professorship. Jared 
could not decide at once; he would have to think 
it over. He would discuss it with Dorothy. In 
the early afternoon he looked me up in my room. 
I was just going out to make the rounds of the 
bookstores. He surprised me by proposing that un- 
less I had something else to do, we might look up 
Madeline’s address and see what kind of place she 
was living in. I remonstrated. But his mind seemed 
to be set upon it. 

“She won’t be home at this time of day; but I 
want to get an idea of where she lives.” 

I finally gave in. 

It proved to be a decent enough neighborhood, 
a few blocks north of the river; decent enough, 
but distinctly common. Half a block of monotonous 
three-story houses, which were pretentious residences 
at one time, but now come upon disconsolate days. 
The other half of the block, a row of stores, indi- 
cated the imminent fate of these houses, whose mem- 
ories were dim, and for which there was no hope. 
Madeline’s turned out to be the fourth from the 
end; the dingy stone front looked neither better 
nor worse than the rest. One knew that it was the 
lair of a landlady. 

We walked past it. Jared wondered which of 
the windows belonged to Madeline’s room. Then, 
an idea occurred to him. He stopped short on the 
corner, and scribbled a few lines on a page torn 
from his notebook. I asked him what he was up to. 
He said he had decided to call on Madeline—not 
now, but that evening—so it was just as well to 
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leave word that he was coming. Now he had made 
up his mind, he didn’t want to miss her. The more 
he thought about it, the more he wanted to see her. 

So, I went with him back to the door, the thought 
uppermost in my mind being that. my friend needed 
a guardian. 

The woman who opened the door didn’t look like 
a landlady. Most landladies don’t, any more than 
most barbers really look like barbers, or college pro- 
fessors, like college professors. She looked like 
anybody’s mother might look, if she worked espe- 
cially hard and took in roomers. 

Yes, Mrs. Worthington roomed here. She usually 
came home about six. “How?” (She was a little 
deaf.) Certainly. The message would be put 
where she’d see it. Yes, Mrs. Worthington was in 
perfect health. Her brother, he said? (Jared 
hadn’t said it, but he let it go.) She, the landlady, 
thought a great deal of Mrs. Worthington. True, 
she hadn’t been able to give her the very best of 
accommodations. When she came, there was noth- 
ing left except the back room on the third floor. 
But Mrs. Worthington was not the kind to com- 
plain; in fact, she joked and said the room was as 
good as she could afford. Imagine! Anybody 
could see she was used to the best. The landlady 
looked at Jared questioningly as she said this. It 
was evidently his turn to vouchsafe information. 
He discreetly and cordially thanked her, and left. 

Although I tried to prevent it, Jared carried out 
his intention, and called again that evening after 
dinner. At his request, I accompanied him. He 
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had bought tickets to the theater, on the chance 
that Madeline would like to go. But Madeline was 
not home yet. It was half-past eight before she 
came. We couldn’t see out into the hall very well, 
and we didn’t know that it was she, until we heard 
the landlady call her name when she was already 
on her way upstairs, and announce visitors. Then 
she went on up, and the landlady came to the door 
of the parlor. Mrs. Worthington would be down 
in a moment. 

Footsteps. Footsteps have unexpected subtleties 
of expression. Now, the footsteps that came down 
seemed to me remarkably at variance with those 
that went up. They went up with indifference; they 
were wearily careless of whether it was two flights, 
or three, or ten. They came down with eagerness, 
as if they led their owner somewhere she was glad 
to go. Jared’s message—she had found it. She 
knew who it was down there in the parlor... . 
Still, those same footsteps hesitated a little as they 
approached the foot of the stairs, as if they had 
taken thought. One fancied that they were about to 
turn and flee. Then they crossed the hall. 

There was a certain breathlessness about Made- 
line, and then a frank gladness in her eyes, as she 
looked into Jared’s and saw the cordial welcome 
there. There was a healthy flush in her cheeks, 
too, as if she had come from a brisk walk in the 
cold air. I was immediately conscious that she was 
not as I had expected her to be. There was noth- 
ing of the lonely, despondent soul in the woman 
before us. Jared had come (so he had said) to 
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encourage and sustain her with a word of sympathy 
and friendship. Why, this woman would laugh at 
anybody’s sympathy! Every line of her alert body, 
the poise of her head, the light in her eyes, the smile 
on her lips, bespoke a sweet but certain self-suffi- 
ciency and a happy independence—not the self-pity 
of a despairing life, needing the aid of succouring 
hands. I reflected that suffering and toil are ex- 
ceedingly good for some women. 

“Hello, Jed!’ Her eyes laughed. There was a 
little question in them, but there was no doubt of 
her joy at seeing him. ‘How do you do, Professor 
Vance!”? She had met me only a few times, yet 
she remembered my name. 

“Hello, Madeline!” Jared stammered, trying to 
meet her mood. ‘‘Why—how well you look!” He 
who prided himself on having an intellect—that was 
all he could say. 

“You say it as if it were a sad surprise!” 

“Why not a glad one?” 

“Because you don’t look glad... . That chair 
squeaks. Try this!” 

I sought to analyze what was changed in her since 
I had seen her last. Whatever it was, it was wholly 
for the better. Madeline had always had the repu- 
tation of being about the best-dressed woman in 
our town. Or, perhaps one should say, the most 
modishly dressed. If there was a new fad or fash- 
jon, one was sure that she would be among the 
first to exploit it. 

But the Madeline before us—how different! She 
wore an ordinary street dress. It represented a 
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conscious attempt at simplicity. And her magnifi- 
cent hair, which would have revived in the most 
cynical hairdresser a new and sublime faith in what 
God intended a woman’s hair to be, was parted, 
simply, in the middie, swept down over the ears, 
and was caught up at the back in the plainest way 
conceivable. And yet—here was the astonishing 
fact: all this simplicity only served to make Made- 
line more beautiful to look upon than any memory 
of her which I retained. If a genius of a modiste 
had subtly calculated the sort of dress which would 
best set off Madeline’s face and figure, it would not 
have been far different from the severe simplicity 
of the one she had on. I wondered how much of 
this Madeline was aware of ! 

She was telling him of her new life here in the 
great city. Yes, she liked the place. She had a 
very pleasant room—indeed, a very satisfactory 
room—and the landlady was nice to her. (That 
room. The landlady had not spoken of it so 
highly!) She had to admit that, in summer, she 
would miss a lawn, and trees, and a flower garden. 
But then, there was a park—Lincoln Park—not far 
away. She had a fern in her room, but it wasn’t 
doing very well. She must get a larger pot and 
transplant it. For a while, she had given it too 
much water, but she knew better now. 

I wondered, as she talked, if she was as happy 
as she tried to make us think. A big city like this— 
the noise, the dirt, the mobs. ...I1 mentioned 
some of these things. 

But she said she didn’t mind the least bit. The 
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people . . . well, she was interested in people. 
One never got tired of watching these streams of 
people. At first it made one feel as if one were 
in the midst of a great loreliness, in spite of the 
rush and noise all about. But she was getting to 
like Chicago. It depended so much on oneself. If 
you thought of Chicago as indifferent to you, and 
hostile to you, why, it was just that; but if you 
thought of Chicago as a great friendly city, you 
would find that it was friendly enough. It was any- 
thing you chose to make it. She had resolved to 
make friends with it. 

Was she as happy as she seemed? Once or twice 
as she talked, I thought I caught a look of sad- 
ness—or was it tiredness?—in her face; just a 
transitory thing that utterly disappeared when she 
smiled. 

Oh, her work? MHadn’t we known? A whole- 
sale dry goods company. On Adams Street. A 
girl in the office of the sales-manager had helped 
get her the place. Miss Jeffers—Miss Alice Jeffers. 

“She rooms here, too. That’s why I came here. 
We're great friends. She’s all there, Jed! Hus- 
band trouble and a little girl on her hands—or 
rather, staying with her aunt, now. But she sup- 
ports her. You'll have to meet Alice.” 

“T’'m glad you’re getting along so well,” Jared 
exclaimed, with an attempted heartiness. It was 
just to fill in. For the moment, I suppose, he could 
think of nothing else. He must have had many 
unuttered thoughts in his mind, too. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say I’m perfectly happy. 
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But, then, who is? I suppose it’s the future that 
bothers. One wonders. I’m learning stenography. 
It may come in-handy. I’m ambitious, you see!” 

Her chatter seemed natural enough. Here we 
were, in a perfectly normal room, and here was a 
woman doing only what countless women did; and 
yet, for some reason, the whole situation seemed to 
me ridiculously pathetic! Jared was looking at her. 
When, I asked myself, would she break down and 
tell him the truth! Why did she turn her head 
away from him just now, and pretend that she 
wanted to show him a framed photograph of Alice 
Jeffers, resting upon the old-fashioned piano over in 
the corner? And why was her face pale when she 
turned to him again and tried to smile? 

Jared remembered that he had tickets for the 
theater. “It’s late; but we'll be in time for the last 
half,” he urged. 

But she objected that she wasn’t dressed for the 
theater. “I'll tell you what we'll do, if you want 
to. There’s a movie in the next block. Alice and 
I often go. We'll be in time for the second show.” 

I began to feel like an intruder. I was an in- 
truder. I finally excused myself and went back to © 
the hotel alone. 

It was very late when Jared tapped at my door. 
I was in bed, reading a detective story. He didn’t 
seem quite himself. He was moody—happy and 
sad by turns—also, unusually loquacious. I was 
sleepy; but evidently he was not. I piled into bed — 
again, and he sat in the shadow over by the wall 
and smoked cigarettes and talked. 
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After I had left, he and Madeline went to the 


movies. On the way, he told her news of Tom, 
her husband. Her husband! Yes, Tom had sold 
the house. All at once he asked her a question that 
had often bothered him: Why had she relinquished 
all her rights in the property? She needn’t have 
been thrown on her own resources, like this. That 
was foolish. Why did she forego the alimony she 
might have had? 

She shrank away from him. When she spoke, 
it was with restrained vehemence. 

“T wanted to get clear from him and everything 
he ever touched! Do you think I would consent 
to be supported by him? Id rather die! And 
please don’t talk about him any more. He’s dead. 
Dead. I like to think of all my past as something 
dead!” 

“All the past, Madeline?” 

“All of it,’ she answered dully. “Yes, all of it!” 

He could have no doubt of her sincerity. 

On the whole, they spent a very happy evening 
together. He and she—they seemed to understand 
each other so well; better, perhaps, than ever before. 
At the movies, they annoyed the people next to them 
by their whispering. But they didn’t care. On the 
way home, they stopped at a corner drug store, and 
had hot chocolate and some cakes. 

It was as they were nearing the rooming house 
that Jared mustered up courage to tell her about 
the new and glorious thing that had come into his 
life. 

Dorothy. 
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He told her all about Dorothy. Of his engage- 
ment to her, and of how they were to be married in 
the spring. He told her what kind of woman Doro- 
thy was; of her ideals and outlook upon life. He 
even went further than he intended, and told her 
of the little things that meant so much to him—of 
the flowers in the window, of the verses he wrote 
nightly, of the jonquils he had planted for her, of 
the books they read together, and of their argu- 
ments about literature—yes, he even told her of the 
episode on the quarry road that time when Doro- 
thy had spurned him. It was easy to tell all this, 
once he got started. It was so much like talking 
to one’s other self—Madeline seemed like that, as 
she walked there by his side in the darkness—they 
both had suffered because of each other—they both 
knew each other so well—somehow, to-night, they 
were better friends than ever; and the beauty and 
wonder of it was they could be true pals like that 
without the faintest alloy of sentiment. Thank 
God, they were old enough to know better, now! 
Oh, yes, Time is a great physician! 

When he was through telling about Dorothy, 
they had already walked around the block several 
times. He suggested that they take another turn 
before he left her at the door. 

While he had been talking of Dorothy, Madeline 
had not said a word. Finally, she spoke. She was 
glad, she said, for his sake. From what he had 
told her, she was sure that Dorothy Fleming was 
just the woman for him. She was glad. 

“So you approve?” he asked, half playfully. 
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They stood in the shadow of the entry-way of her 
house. For answer, Madeline impulsively took both 
his hands in hers, and lightly touched her lips to 
his cheek. A moment later when the door opened 
to let her in, he could see that her eyes were swim- 
ming with tears. 

As for myself-—well, frankly, I did not like it. 
I gathered from Jared’s recital that he was actually 
piqued that Madeline should have taken the an- 
nouncement of his engagement so gladly. I was 
sure that he had cherished an idea that she still 
had a soft spot in her heart for him. It all showed 
how intricately vain a man can be. Because, as 
he said, Jared didn’t care anything for Madeline, 
save as a friend. Then why should he have the 
least desire that she should care for him? It would 
have been tragedy if she did. 

I asked him, a little dryly, if he was going to see 
Madeline again before we went home. I suggested 
that since we should not be going until six o’clock 
the next night, there was ample time. He said no, 
he would not be able to see her again. Upon leav- 
ing her, he had, indeed, proposed taking her to lunch 
to-morrow, but she had refused for some reason, 
although earlier in the evening she had said she 
could arrange it. 

“You might send her flowers,” I said. Oh, but 
it was wholly lost on him, the silly fool! 

“Not flowers,” he said. “But before we go 
home, I might stop in somewhere and have a fern 
sent to her. She said her fern wasn’t doing so very 
well.” 
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“A stand, too, to put it on. And a jardiniere,” 
I suggested, wishing to punch him in the head. 

“It ll brighten up her room,” he remarked, as he 
got up to go. 

I couldn’t sleep much that night. Poor Dorothy! 


Chapter XXVI: Confessions 
I 


MUST give Jared this much credit: imme- 
| diately he arrived home, he concluded that it 

was only honorable to tell Dorothy all about 
our call on Madeline. 

“Naturally,” I remarked. But I must have said 
the wrong thing, for he sailed into me, as if I had 
started an argument. 

“There’s nothing I’m ashamed of. Besides, 
when a man and a woman are engaged, there’s 
no longer any need for secrets and evasions.”’ 

“No longer?” I echoed. 

“Drat it, Bob, you’re always twisting my re- 
marks! What I mean is that to keep things from 
her would not merely show a consciousness of guilt, 
but that we didn’t have perfect faith in one an- 
other.” 

However, Jared did not tell Dorothy at once. 
When at last he did tell her, a few days later, her 
quiet reply was: 

“All that is your affair, Jed.” 

The calm dignity in her tone troubled him. It 
seemed to imply more than she said. He was net- 


tled. 
“Now, just what do you mean by that?” he de- 


manded. 
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“Oh, nothing,” she said, with a look of surprise. 
To his annoyance, he could not bear her steadfast 
gaze. Momentarily, he turned ever so slightly from 
her frank scrutiny as if avoiding it. 

Then he made the mistake of going on to justify 
himself. Why, if he had had the least sentiment 
for Madeline, he urged, of course he would not have 
gone to see her. He foolishly offered to show the 
only two letters Madeline had ever written him. He 
pulled them out of his pocket, and held them, open, 
before her. She said she didn’t care to read them. 
She couldn’t help seeing the ‘Dear Jed,” though. 
There was no display of temper. It was that dig- 
nified coldness of hers that puzzled him, hurt him. 
If she had upbraided him, it would have been bet- 
ter. He left soon. She had an engagement. She 
was very cheerful about it. He couldn’t under- 
stand her; but he was certain that something was 
wrong. 

The net result of all this was that Jared resolved 
not to write to Madeline any more or see her again. 
There must be no further misunderstandings. A 
man might be perfectly innocent, and yet that was 
not enough. He owed the loyalty of a sympathetic 
understanding, even with the mistakes of the woman 
he loved. 

“But how different two perfectly good women can 
be!” he exclaimed to me. “Suppose the past were 
erased, and Dorothy and Madeline lived in the same 
town, and knew each other, and really understood 
each other. Would they be friends?” 

“I can’t quite imagine it!” I replied, and he had 
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to assent, although reluctantly. He supposed this 
was because Dorothy lived in a world a little too 
rarefied for Madeline’s point of view. Or, was 
that it? 

“It’s devilish hard to analyze a woman,” I told 
him, ‘“‘and after you do it, you’re generally wrong. 
It’s as if a woman were made up of a countless 
number of parts, each part capable of infinite com- 
bination with all the rest of her. What I mean is, 
woman is the most intricate of all God’s master- 
pieces; and so, naturally, only God can fully com- 
prehend her.” 

2. 

I have noticed that a man in love usually idealizes 
a woman far beyond anything she can really live 
up to. Then, sooner or later, the lesser reality of 
what she really is gradually intrudes itself to shat- 
ter his dreams. 

Then, life turns into an ironic lie. For now he 
must go on pretending to love her. It’s a kind of 
loyalty to which he feels committed—not so much 
for her sake as for his own. For, otherwise, a man 
convicts himself as having been a fool. And no 
man is fool enough to do that! Thus, most happy 
marriages are built upon a double deceit: The man 
deceives the woman, and he deceives himself in 
thinking he deceives her. 

I mentioned some of these things to Jared one 
day. I was shaving, and he had wandered into 
my room with such a beatific smile upon his face 
that I felt venomous. I guessed that my remarks 
would call for an outburst from him; but they didn’t. 
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He said that, in general, he agreed with me. Only, 
he said, Dorothy was an exception. 

For instance, in that matter of Madeline, he found 
out that he had misjudged Dorothy utterly. That 
is, he had been afraid that things would never be 
quite the same. Yet, now, they were closer together 
than ever before. Neither of them had ever men- 
tioned Madeline again, although, day after day, he 
fully intended to, since he wanted to be sure that 
Dorothy understood. But he found it wasn’t neces- 
sary. Perhaps she had decided that* she had done 
him an injustice. At all events, everything was. all 
right once more. 

I tried to be glad for Jared’s sake. Still. ... 
Lately, I myself had seen Dorothy a little oftener 
than, perhaps, was good for me. I had grown into 
the habit of dropping over to talk with Jevons on 
little matters—such as his plans for his year’s leave 
abroad, or some problem we had in common—and, 
incidentally, I sometimes stopped to chat with Doro- 
thy. It was all very natural. She was interested 
in me as Jared’s best friend—as one who knew him 
intimately in his college days. Long before this, 
she had come to call me by my first name. This, 
too, was natural. Jared always did, of course; and 
when we three were together it would have been 
nothing less than stilted for her to address me as 
“Professor Vance.” It came to pass that as she 
and I became better friends, she sometimes men- 
tioned Jared to me, as if I were a sort of elder 
brother, with whom she found it easy to discuss 
things. 
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But, truly, it came as a veritable shock to me 
when, one day, she said something which implied 
that all was not well between herself and Jared. 
It was embarrassing, and I turned the subject to 
something else. 

That was not the only time. Indeed, gradually, 
little by little, at this time and that, she told me 
things which raised a question in my mind as to 
whether Jared really understood her as well as he 
thought—he, who assumed so confidently that he 
knew her through and through! 

One night, I had come down from seeing Jevons 
in his study. As I passed through the hall, I saw 
Dorothy sitting by the open fireplace in the living 
room. She called to me, and I joined her. A hick- 
ory log was blazing; its flame was the only light in 
the room. Dorothy was seated in an arm-chair 
directly in front of the fire, so that her face, mys- 
terious with golden light and shadow, made me 
think of the face of a saint in some cathedral win- 
dow gently illumined against a sunset. Only, that 
illusion did not last long, for she turned toward 
me—I was seated on a low stool near by—and I 
saw such a wistful tenderness in her eyes that— 
well—if I had been Jared, I would have been 
tempted to do things I didn’t do. 

She spoke. After a short silence, she spoke hesi- 
tantly, as if it was difficult to say what was in her 
mind to say. “I’m afraid... I’m afraid I’m 
gradually making a father confessor of you,” she 
laughed. It was a pathetic laugh, and I wondered 
what was coming. Somehow, there was nothing for 
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me to reply. Then she was silent for quite a 
while. When she spoke again, her voice, usually low 
and musical, was just a little hard, as if she were 
trying to hold herself in hand. For some time she 
talked to me, looking not at me, but straight at the 
fire, as if it were easier to talk to it than to me. 

When she was through with what she had to tell 
me, I said, “I, too, have had dreams!” Ah, yes, 
what dreams I had had, and with this woman at my 
side in every one of them! “I know what you 
mean,” I continued; “you mean there are two kinds 
of love. One is good, the other is bad. And we 
have to choose. There is no compromise. . . . And 
you and Jared have chosen.” . . . Still, as I thought 
of how Jared would have laughed at any woman’s 
dreams about love six months before, I added, rather 
hastily, ‘““You’ve changed Jared a lot ... why, 
you've changed him completely!” 

“Have I, Bob? . .. You know, such an ideal 
love would seem actually silly to most people. . . . 
They’d call it unreal.” 

“It isn’t unreal, Dorothy! It’s the only real thing 
there is!” 

“Perhaps, after all, Jaredis . . . still there have 
been times . . . oh, a woman wants a man to ful- 
fill every silly dream she has ever had, I suppose. 
She wants him to be frank, and honest, and truth- 
ful; she wants him to have ideals; she wants him to 
be brave—brave to face life boldly, and to make 


sacrifices for what ordinary men only ridicule. . . .” 
Did I only imagine it? For one second I thought 
she looked at me... at mef as if...! It 
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couldn’t be. It was too absurd, why should she be 
thinking of me? Of course, it was Jared, not mel 
I dismissed my foolish fancy almost as soon as it 
came. 

But I had never seen Dorothy in quite that mood 
before. 

Ordinarily, I do not care for women who intro- 
spect and have a philosophy of life. Dve always 
thought that was a man’s business. But there was 
nothing mannish about Dorothy—there was such 
sweet modesty in her manner—such adorable hesi- 
tancy in telling me what was in her heart—and it so 
agreed with what I myself thought, that, again, 
I envied Jared—ah, miracle of miracles, that this 
woman should have been given to him—to him! 

Alas! as I thought over her words, I had to admit 
that she cared for Jared for some things I was 
sure he wasn’t! Splendid as he was, and much as 
I liked him, he was not that girlhood’s dream of 
hers that she cherished—no, he couldn’t claim to be 
exactly what she thought he was. What had she 
said? Frank, honest, truthful, brave. Well, Jared 
was not entirely frank, as the matter of Madeline 
showed; so he was not entirely honest. As for 
truthfulness—like most of us, he was apt to seek 
truth only in so far as it served him. Nor was he 
so terribly brave to make sacrifices for unseen 
ideals; he could theorize about them; but he found 
it hard to take them seriously. At the best, they 
were but pretty things one decorates life with to 
make it livable. No, Jared was far from what Doro- 
thy thought he was. 
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Like the Blessed Damozel that leaned out from 
the gold bar of heaven, Dorothy leaned down over 
his world and called him to the height of a love that 
I feared he would never attain. 


3- 

May I say it in this place? It is a sort of con- 
fession of faith. The plain fact is that, in spite of 
all we utter, the spiritual beauty of a love such as 
Dorothy believed in, and which many women and 
some men believe in, belongs to the poets rather 
than to actual life—that is, as most people live it. 
Sonnets may sing it, great plays portray it, novels 
ennoble it; a man may even be allowed the poetic 
license to pretend it—especially, during courtship. 
And the sacrament of the church may proclaim it and 
hallow it. But everybody knows that most people 
do not walk such impossible altitudes, or, not for 
long. The atmosphere is too rare. 

Yet, verily, those who have not known what a 
great spiritual love is—they have never loved. 
They may have been fascinated by a face, a figure, 
a smile, a turn of phrase, a nobility of character, 
even; they may have wooed; they may have mar- 
ried; but they have not loved. Take Doc Thorne, 
for instance; he was married; but I doubt if he ever 
knew what a great love meant. 

Still, one had better think twice. For there are 
endless lovers in the world; and who shall presume 
to guess the heights that some of them have found? 
Think of the countless men who, at this very mo- 
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ment, are declaring their love to the one woman 
they have chosen from all the earth! J love you/ 
In all languages, with every intonation, with every 
shade of mood! There must be many of this end- 
less procession of lovers who are touched by a pas- 
sion that is more like a holy flame than a consuming 
fire. Among all these lovers, there must be a few 
who have found something of the love that endures. 
Why, there is that in love itself which so exalts any 
lover, no matter how base he is, that, for the mo- 
ment, it tends to raise him to the higher reaches of 
its rarer meanings. 

Even this man, who thinks he wants only this 
woman’s body—if he woos her in the name of love, 
there is something other than her body that comes, 
however, fleetingly, to cast a glamour over her. It 
may pass like the mist; but, for that moment, this 
woman is more than flesh. All love tends to be 
spiritual. 

That’s it: all love tends to be spiritual. We 
wander far from the visions of youth; but we come 
back to them. All: civilization, men, lovers. It is 
inexorable. The child is born, “trailing clouds of 
glory’; the old man dies, blest by the return of the 
dream. Manhood may throw away youth’s ideals 
as shams; but old age comes back to them as the 
only worthwhile things life gave. Civilizations tread 
the same circular path—the world is round in more 
senses than one; they scrap the ancient dreams as 
outgrown; but they come back to them, at last, re- 
pentant, with deeper faith than before. 

And so with love. It starts with dream and re- 
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turns to dream. A man may forget what love once 
meant to him; but his soul shall know no peace until 
he finds its primal glory once again. If not this 
woman, some other woman. Some day, even for the 
most blatant materialist, so intangible a thing as a 
woman’s soul shall become the supreme reality. And 
then he shall suddenly find that he is a materialist 
no longer. For a great love is an apocalypse. A 
man loves and, all at once, the worlds are remade! 
His love becomes his morals, his. philosophy, his 
religion; he loves with the same love wherewith the 
saint loves God. 

As for myself, I could have said to Dorothy at 
any time: “Is this the love you seek, Dorothy? 
See! I give it to you!” 


Chapter XXVIII: Who Is Richard 
Hale? 


uf 


INU one see I supposed that Jared had 


long ago sent that note to Madeline, tell- 

ing her she mustn’t write to him again, 
and that he mustn’t see her any more. But I found 
out that he hadn’t. He had kept putting it off. 
His excuse was that it was a devilish hard thing 
to do. To Madeline, it would seem so uncalled for. 
What reason could he give? Why should a friend— 
perhaps the closest friend she had—the one she 
looked to most, as a sister looks to a brother— 
why should the man she considered her best friend 
write to her, suddenly terminating all friendship? 

Suppose he wrote: ‘“‘My friendship for you is the 
same as ever, but don’t write to me any more. And 
I can’t ever see you again.” There were only two 
ways in which she could interpret it: either, for 
some inscrutable reason, he suddenly disapproved of 
her, even to not wanting to be sullied by a letter 
from her; or, he cared for her in a way that was 
not loyal to Dorothy, so that, in honor, he must 
sever all relations. 

But he could not allow Madeline to think of him 
in either of these unfair ways. For both her sake 
and his own, he simply could not. 
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I suggested that there was one way left, and that 
was to take the straightforward course of telling 
her the truth. Strange, but he hadn’t thought of 
that! 

What he finally wrote covered twelve pages. He 
insisted that I read it. He wanted my approval. He 
told Madeline frankly the trouble his visit to her 
had caused. He had to explain carefully that Doro- 
thy was not so ridiculous as to interpret their friend- 
ship as something more—it wasn’t a matter of fool- 
ish jealousy—he was sure of that—Dorothy was 
above that !—but, having heard only the unfair gos- 
sip of a few friends, she evidently disapproved of 
Madeline, and carried her disapproval to the extent 
of being troubled by a continuance of his friendship 
for her. 

Jared made it clear to Madeline that she would 
make him very unhappy if she assumed for one mo- 
ment that his friendship for her had really changed. 
It would never change. In fact, the bravery she 
was showing in fighting her way alone in that great 
city had revealed qualities in her that made him es- 
teem her more than ever. No, she mustn’t think 
that he had forsaken her—that would be to do him 
a great wrong. He would be thinking of her oftener 
than she supposed, and would be sending her silent 
messages of friendship. 


Don’t blame Dorothy. Above all, don’t blame her. She 
doesn’t know you, that’s all. Some day, when I can make 
her understand you better—some day when she gets to 
know you at your true worth—well, she is the kind that 
will stand by you and give you a friendship that’s worth 
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waiting for! And you'll like her, too. That is, I am 
almost sure that you will like each other. In the mean- 
time, if you and I don’t write, we'll understand each other, 
at least. Of course, if anything should happen that you 
really need my help—a help that somebody else can’t give 
—don’t hesitate to let me know. I’d better tell you, though, 
that, naturally, I would show Dorothy what you wrote, so 
that she would know it was perfectly all right. 


After reading the letter, I handed it back to Jared, 
saying nothing. I certainly didn’t approve of it. 
He could see I didn’t. 

The afternoon when Jared wrote all this, he re- 
ceived a letter from the Dean of the Medical School 
in Chicago. He wanted to know what Jared was 
going to do about that professorship. Jared was 
beginning to wonder if it wasn’t a chance worth 
while. He rather thought he’d go to Chicago again 
and talk it over more in detail. Letters were so un- 
satisfactory in matters of that sort. 

That night Jared told Dorothy that he had writ- 
ten to Madeline, terminating their correspondence. 
He had intended reading the letter to her—it was 
in his pocket ready to mail—but finally he decided it 
was superfluous. He told her about it casually, just 
as he was leaving her. 

She raised her eyes quickly to his, and then low- 
ered them, saying nothing. He was unhappy be- 
cause of the look in her face. 

“So, you see, that’s all right!” he exclaimed, with 
forced cheerfulness. He very much wanted her 
sanction. He had sacrificed something for her, and 
he wanted her to be glad. 
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But she didn’t respond in the way he thought she 
should. She merely looked at him in a strained 
manner and asked, very quietly: 

“Was it necessary?” 

“TI did it because I thought it would please you!” 

“For no other reason?” 

“Why,” he answered, with genuine surprise, 
“what other reason could there be ?” 

It was embarrassing for him to stand there, she 
looking at him questioningly, full in the face. He 
was so embarrassed that the blood mounted to his 
cheeks and forehead. He was vexed with himself, 
besides being puzzled. 

“Nothing a man can do is quite right,”’ he said to 
me afterwards; “not where women are concerned!” 

“Right and wrong,” I remarked, ‘“‘aren’t they, 
after all, one and the same? So, what’s the differ- 
ence?” 

Jared never did like my sarcasms. He turned on 
me and said, 

“You think you’re funny, but you’ve said some- 
thing. Right and wrong. They’re like two sides of 
a counterfeit coin; whether it’s heads or tails, it’s 
all the same!” 

That was a foolish remark. Yet, I must confess 
that I myself, of late, while thinking of Dorothy 
and my own barren life, had been tempted to say: 
The rightness and wrongness of things—who shall 
single them out? All mixed together, all tangled 
together, inextricably one, mocking each other and 
us, making naught our pitiful ideals, lifting us to 
the sky, dashing us to the earth! 
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So far as Jared could see now, it was all one 
whether he mailed Madeline’s letter or not. His 
mistake was that he had told Dorothy that he had 
written it merely to please her. She wanted him to 
have written it because he, of his own initiative, 
repudiated Madeline, even as she did. 

“But how could I say that was my reason, when 
it wasn’t?” 

He decided to send the letter, all the same. 


2. 


Apropos of nothing, Dorothy asked Jared how 
he liked carnations. 

Jared assured her that he didn’t like them. They 
always made him think of funerals. The very last 
carnations he had seen, he told her, were at the 
Robinson funeral, and he could still smell their op- 
pressive scent. 

“That’s strange,’ Dorothy remarked. She got 
up and walked to the window and looked out. The 
snow was falling in big flakes—a damp snow that 
clung to the branches of the trees and bushes. 

“What's strange? That I don’t like carnations? 
It’s just a foolish association, I suppose. Ill try to 
like them, if you do,” he added, lightly. 

‘“T’m not so sure that I myself shall care for them 
so much after this.” She was still looking out the 
window. 

“Why?” He was puzzled that she should persist 
on the subject of carnations. 

“Nothing. ... Have you read, Where the 
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Blue Begins?” Dorothy went over to the shelves 
by the fireplace as if she were looking for it. 

Now, when a woman says, ‘Nothing,’ and 
changes the subject suddenly, like that, with a sort 
of forced carelessness, one may be sure that her 
“nothing” is a something, and a something very 
important. So Jared asked her again why she had 
just said that she might change her mind about liking 
carnations. She turned and faced him. Then, 
slowly, “You once asked me to put flowers in my 
window so that you could see them; you said it 
would mean a certain thing to you. . . . When I 
was downtown the other day, I brought home some 
carnations. .. .” 

Jared was conscience-stricken. ‘When was it, 
Dorothy ?” 

“Four days ago.” 

Then Jared remembered with remorse that he had 
failed to look up at her window for several days. 
He had been very busy. He told Dorothy how busy 
he had been. And then he begged her to let him 
have some of the carnations, if there were any left. 

“PI put them on my desk,” he laughed, ‘and do 
penance before them, morning, noon, and night !”’ 

“They faded, and I threw them away. I don’t 
think I'll put any more flowers there, Jed. After 
all, it’s been silly, hasn’t it?” 

“But, Dorothy, it isn’t silly!’ he protested. “If 
you knew how rushed I’ve been! Don’t be serious 
about a little thing like that.” 

“If it’s a little thing, what’s the use?” 

“I don’t mean your placing the flowers there is 
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a little thing. If I haven’t brought you any lately, 
it’s because I’ve been so busy. Forgive me, Doro- 
thy! You know,” he went on, desperately, ‘“‘you 
yourself have said that a great love like ours doesn’t 
depend upon things like that!” 

Then he suddenly remembered another neglect of 
his. He had forgotten to write Dorothy the usual 
good-night verse the night before. That’s what 
came of being so busy! 

Jared left soon afterwards with a feeling of guilt, 
disproportionate to what he had done, or failed to 
do. And it seemed to him that Dorothy was a little 
contradictory. In a great spiritual love like theirs, 
why weren’t verses and flowers in the same class 
with other merely physical demonstrations, which 
she herself looked upon as unnecessary? Why 
should she be surprised if he happened to neglect 
the very things she minimized? Had a woman the 
right to lead a man to the heights, and then com- 
plain because he followed her there? 

At any rate, when he left her house, he went 
straight downtown and bought her two dozen great 
white carnations. He sent over with them the miss- 
ing verse. It was not so good as usual, because he 
had to write it in a hurry. 

Half an hour later, he looked up at her window. 
If she put his flowers there, all was well. 

The window was empty! 

Jared was perplexed. He couldn’t understand. 
She kept expecting things from him he couldn’t give 
her. She had ideals of him that he kept failing to 
live up to, try as he might. He must be at fault, 
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in some way. Who was he, that he presumed to 
aspire to a woman like that! He “soiled her purple 
with his dust; he breathed his poison on her Venice- 
glass!” 

I was beginning to feel sorry for Jared—pro- 
foundly and sincerely sorry. 


3- 

Jared thought that his letter to Madeline would 
effectually prevent her from writing to him again. 
But, to his surprise, he received a note from her in 
about ten days. She said that if he had a right to 
pen a last letter, so had she, and this was it! She 
had never thanked him for the fern he had sent 
her. She must at least do that. She added, “‘I’d 
rather end a story with an exclamation point, than 
with a comma!” 

She went on to ask him if he remembered one 
other time when he gave her a fern and it died. 

He had forgotten all about it. They had seen it 
growing in a shady hollow of the woods, on one of 
their first long rambles. A maiden-hair fern. She 
had admired it. He had noted the place carefully, 
and the next day had gone and dug it up. with plenty 
of dirt about its roots, then had planted it in a fancy 
pot, and sent it to her. 

It was the first thing he had ever given her. 

Jared wished she hadn’t written. He was much 
disturbed over one thing in her letter. Of course, 
he expected that, sooner or later, in a great city 
like Chicago, she would eventually meet some man 
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who would appeal to her imagination, and perhaps 
engage her affection. But, for her sake, he had 
kept hoping against hope. 

And now, it had happened. It appeared that he 
was good looking and had money. She had met 
him ‘‘by accident,’ whatever that meant. His name 
was Richard Hale. He was a graduate of, or, at any 
rate, he had gone to Yale sometime or other. He 
had a limousine, and they had gone driving several 
times. Once, he had called for her at the office, 
and had taken her to dinner. Another time, they 
had gone to a musical comedy together. 


I can’t compare Dick with any one in our little town— 
your little town, I ought to say, now—because they don’t 
develop that sort of man of the world there. All I can 
say is, he’s interesting. . . . I’m writing more than I should, 
just to let you know that I’m not without friends. So 
you needn’t worry about me. . . . Good-by forever, and 
all that sort of thing! And always know that I wish you 
all the happiness in the world. 


“Well, that’s that!’ Jared exclaimed, as he put 
the letter back into its envelope. 

“Yes,” I assented; “you might almost say it’s 
‘Hale fellow, well met!’ with her; or, to use her 
language, the story’s done! Finis!’ I was glad, 
too. Only, in view of her new acquaintance, Made- 
line’s exclamation point looked more like a question 
mark to me. Jared must have been thinking the 
same thing, for he. added, a worried look in his face: 

“This Richard Hale may be all right. Dorothy 
would say that it’s none of my business, I suppose. 
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There seem to be so many things that are none of 
my business !”’ 

But Jared didn’t read the letter to Dorothy. For 
two reasons. The fern. Then, Madeline’s running 
around with this Dick Hale on such short acquaint- 
ance, and that an accidental one, would not enhance 
Dorothy’s opinion of her. She was already preju- 
diced enough. 


Chapter XXVIII: One Can’t Help 


One’s Temptations 


Cc HICAGO wasn’t made to sleep in. Jared 


was convinced of that. 
It was a villainous assortment of noises 
one got, even at this time of night. 

He’d get a room on the top floor, next time. 

It was his fault, he supposed, for retiring so 
early. 

First, the continual slamming of the elevator, 
just outside. Every few minutes. Then, along the 
corridors, voices, emitting greetings, good nights, 
and laughter. Finally, he dozed off, only to be 
awakened by the banging of the radiator. Then, the 
telephone in the next room rang endlessly. A cata- 
ract was suddenly let loose in the bathroom beyond 
the wall. Then a poker game started up in the room 
across; their transom was open, so Jared might as 
well have been one of them, so far as sleep was 
concerned. Add to that the clanging of the trolley 
cars under his window, and the ceaseless honk of 
taxis, and the periodic rumble and roar of the ele- 
vated, half a block away—a sudden rush of doom 
that startled him time and again into complete and 
triumphant wakefulness. 

Just now the theater across the street emptied a 
couple of thousand laughing, talking people upon 
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the sidewalk, there was a riot of taxis, and, over 
all, the raucous shouts of a starter, who was lament- 
ably careless of the fact that within a few feet of 
his bawling voice one hundred per cent Americans 
were trying to sleep. 

It seemed longer than yesterday since Dorothy 
had driven him down to the station and seen him 
off. So many things had happened since then! 

This morning, he had definitely refused the pro- 
fessorship at Northwestern. Perhaps if Dorothy 
had been more enthusiastic about it, he might have 
accepted. In some ways, it was an opportunity. 
Plenty of time for the research he liked to do. But 
it was clear to him that Dorothy had a real aversion 
to the change, although what it was he couldn’t 
quite find out. Jevons was all for his accepting it; 
but he was not marrying Jevons! 

Yet this very day Jared had done something of 
which he knew Dorothy would disapprove far more 
than his accepting a chair at Northwestern. If the 
truth were told, it was the consciousness of this that 
had kept him awake, rather than the noises. 

He had seen Madeline again. 

Well, he said to himself, defiantly, a man had to 
live according to his own conscience, not somebody 
else’s! And, after thinking it over a great deal, he 
had decided, that, since he was in Chicago, he’d 
see Madeline for the last time and talk to her for 
her own good. The more he considered what she 
had written about this new acquaintance of hers, 
the more he suspected him of being just the sort of 
man that Madeline ought not to know. He had 
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no particular reason. Some things are instinctive. . 
He felt that he ought to protect Madeline from 
herself. If he didn’t, who would? It was his duty 
to see her and talk things over—a manifest duty, 
no matter what Dorothy might think. 

One of the first things Jared did was to look up 
Richard Hale in the telephone directory. There 
were all kinds of Hales, but no Richard Hale. Per- 
haps Mr. Hale had only lately made Chicago his 
home, and his number was not yet listed. 

So Jared called up Madeline’s landlady. His in- 
tention was to leave a message with her for Made- 
line to the effect that he would call that evening. 
But to Jared’s surprise, the landlady said that Made- 
line was there and that she would call her to the 
*phone, if he would wait. 

Presently, he heard Madeline’s voice over the 
wires Les?” 

“Hello! This is Jed!” 

“Who ?”? 

ede. 

Silence. 

“Do you hear me?” 

“Yes.” The reply was very faint. He had 
thought she would be glad to hear his voice. It 
didn’t sound like it. 

“May I come out?” 

uNGwe. thats. 21 ‘shan't. bes at shome 
2 l:thave an engagement... I'm sorry:.=. . 
but I shan’t be at home at all to-day. . . .” 

“But, Madeline! Listen! You can spare me a 
few minutes, can’t you? Any time. This after- 
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noon. Or, to-night. Just any time. I must see 
you!” 

Silence again. Then, “‘Please don’t come. Please 
don’t!” Her voice trailed off into nothingness. 

“But Madeline! I don’t understand!” 

Her receiver was up. 

That decided him. 

Half an hour later, when he arrived in a taxi, 
the landlady was just coming out, dressed for the 
street. She remembered him, and her memory still 
insisted upon her former error; for, after she left 
him in the hall, and hastened upstairs, he heard a 
door open and her announcement, 

“Your brother is here.”’ 

“She’ll be right down,” she told him when she 
returned. ‘You can wait here.”’ And she showed 
him into the high-ceilinged parlor; then, excusing 
herself, went out the front door. 

Jared was prepared to see Madeline appear in 
her hat and coat, and with an excuse that her en- 
gagement was too pressing for her to see him. So, 
when she came, he was surprised to find her attired 
in a simple dress—light blue it was, with a black 
belt, dainty filet lace around the neck, and a black 
bow. He didn’t notice all this at once. What he 
did notice was the unusual pallor of her face and 
the vague hint of shadows under her eyes, and the 
questioning, almost accusing, wonder in them. She 
didn’t extend her hand to him. She simply stood 
there in the door, looking at him in that accusing 
way. ‘Then she remarked soberly: 

“Don’t you think you’re a little foolish?” 
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“T’m all kinds of a fool, Madeline,” he cried, 


cheerily, “but it doesn’t prove I’m a fool just because 
I call on you.” 

“You have others to consider, now.” He knew 
whom she meant by “others.” ‘“‘Besides, I have an 
appointment.” A tell-tale color crept into her face. 
He knew there was no appointment. Madeline 
never could lie successfully. 

“So you said.” 

She hadn’t asked him to be seated. He walked 
over and took her by the hand and led her to the 
wide sofa, where he made her sit down beside him. 

“‘Let’s be sensible, Madeline.” 

“That’s what I had in mind.” 

Now that he looked at her more closely, he 
guessed that something serious was the matter. He 
was certain that she was not well. He wasn’t sure 
whether it was physical or mental. He asked her 
if she had been ill. 

She wouldn’t admit anything of the sort, at first. 
But, finally, she owned up. She had come home 
from work a week before with chills and fever. 
She had even been in bed a couple of days. That 
last illness of hers had weakened her. But he needn’t 
worry. She was all right, now. The landlady had 
been very kind to her. Also her friend who roomed 
here and worked in the same office. 

“You mustn’t go back to the office too soon,” he 
admonished her. 

She hesitated. Then, “I shan’t go back at all.” 

A fear came to him. Was it possible that her 
affair with this Richard Hale had gone as far as 
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that? He said nothing, hoping she would go on 
and explain herself. 

When she did speak, it was with defiance in her 
voice. 

“T’ve lost my job, if you want to know! After 
I'd been ill a couple of days, they said they couldn’t 
hold it for me any longer. But I know. My sick- 
ness was just an excuse to get rid of me. I was no 
good, I suppose. ... I’m looking for another 
place. My training’s been all wrong. I’ve never 
been taught to do anything useful. But my expe- 
rience’ll help me in the next place I get. Don’t 
worry. I'll make good yet!” 

And Madeline smiled for the first time. What a 
woebegone smile, though! It failed to achieve its 
purpose—to reassure him. Failed miserably. Mad- 
eline would never succeed in business. Never! She 
wasn’t made for that sort of thing. 

Until she got something else to do, she might 
become short of funds. Suppose this Dick 
Hates 0% 

“Madeline,” he began, earnestly, “listen to me. 
Just pretend I am really your brother, as your land- 
lady evidently thinks I am. I’m your rich brother 
from the country. Let me be the one to help you, 
if you need help. Not anybody else.” 

“You're kind. But I don’t need any help... 
from you... or . . . anybody else.” 

“But you may.” 

“I won't. It’s silly to talk about it, Jed. T’ll 
be all right. And now you'd better go.” 

“Tell me about this Mr. Hale. Don’t be angry, 
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Madeline”—for he saw a flush tinge the pallor of 
her face. ‘Do you know enough about him . . .?” 

“T’m old enough to take care of myself.” 

“TI doubt it.” 

“At any rate, a woman has a right to live her 
own life without outside interference.” 

“Outside interference, Madeline?” 

“Tt amounts to that.” 

He could get nothing from her about this new 
friend. She evaded all his questions. He began 
to feel that he had become an intruder upon Made- 
line’s life. 

She arose and saw him to the hall and handed 
him his hat, which was hanging on the rack there. 
Still, he would not go. 

““How’s the fern?” 

“Thriving.” 

“May I see it?” 

She looked surprised at this trivial, this childish, 
request. She saw he was serious, though. She 
laughed. 

“Tt doesn’t make the least difference to me, if 
you want to climb two flights. The door’s open. 
The second one on the left. It isn’t necessary to 
go in.” 

“T shan’t go in.” 

He went up, leaving her down there, in the hall. 
Two flights. The second door. . . . It was a small 
room. Absurdly small. A narrow iron bed—white 
—in the corner. A cheap bureau. The fern was 
in front of the window. . . . There was a table by 
the wall just inside the door. A book was lying open 
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upon it. He reached inside, without entering, and 
took it up. He looked at the title. It was one of 
those he had sent her. As he was putting the book 
back, he noticed a gilded frame, lying face down- 
ward on the table. The book must have been rest- 
ing upon it. He lifted the frame, and turned it 
over. 

It was a photograph of himself. And he knew 
that on the back of it, in his own handwriting, was 
a foolish adaptation from “Rabbi Ben Ezra”: ‘Let 
age approve our love and death complete the same.” 

What a mockery! What a mockery, now! 
What a mockery for both of them! 

He put the frame back on the table, face down, 
as he had found it, and placed the book on top of it. 

He went down slowly. He stumbled once or 
twice. Madeline was waiting for him in the hall. 
Apparently she and he were the only people in the 
house. The landlady had not come back, and he 
had heard no sign of anybody else. 

“You were gone a long time.”’ 

“I kept my promise. I didn’t go in.” 

“I wasn’t afraid you’d do that. You’re not the 
kind that breaks promises.” 

“No ies 

SNow 

““Good-by, Madeline!” 

“Good-by, Jed.” 

He turned to go. He hesitated. Then, impul- 
sively, he seized one of her hands in both of his. 
“Listen, Madeline! ‘This Richard Hale ... be 
CArenils ncn 
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“Who” 

“This Dick Hale you wrote about . . . you can 
never tell) 3 /3°.” 

“Dick Hale?” 

RES?) ops.e YOUR Letter. tt 

Slowly and quietly, she uttered these astonishing 
words: ‘“There is no Dick Hale.” 

“What!” 

“Tf it will keep you from worrying about me, 
I'll admit that I lied to you.” 

Mhied 

“Besides, that’s one thing we’ve never done— 
lied to each other. It’s too late to begin. For- 
give me, Jed. And forget it.” 

“But, why, in heaven’s name... . 

“Never mind.’ She was flippant now. “I like 
to use my imagination, sometimes. That’s all. It 
didn’t do any harm, so what of it?” She laughed 
in his face. 

She had already opened the door for him. She 
almost pushed him out, in her hurry to have him go. 
But he would not have it so. He resolutely closed 
the door again and stood confronting her there, 
alone in the hall. For the moment, it was she and 
he alone in that great city. They stood together by 
the door, quite near. Suddenly he took a step for- 
ward and reached out his arms to her... . Fora 
brief second, she wavered—then she turned away 
from him, and the light went out in her eyes, and 
something that might have been was lost forever. 

She spoke first. Her voice was lifeless and dull. 
“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you or to me.” 
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“Forgive me, Madeline! I almost forgot for the 
moment that there were . . . other people . . . in 
the world. For that moment, it was just you and 
I. . . asin the old days.” 

“Please go now, Jed!” 

“You understand, don’t you? It was just good- 
by—you know I shan’t see you again!” 

“Yes, I understand. You must go, now.” 

Madeline walked straight past him where he 
stood, helpless, and opened the door, standing aside 
to let him pass. He went out. The door clicked 
shut behind him. He found himself—or, was it 
he ?—standing in the sunshine of the late Febru- 
ary afternoon—a thin, cold sunshine that relieved 
not one whit the drab dreariness of the street, the 
dreariness of the bleak world, the incredible dreari- 
ness of his heart. 

When Jared returned to his hotel, he paced up 
and down his room for a long time, brooding over 
the events of the afternoon. He decided he must 
renounce Madeline forever—yes, and all thoughts 
of Madeline. Oh, he had not been really disloyal 
to Dorothy. A man couldn’t help his temptations. 
It’s what he did with them that counted. 

That old scent in her hair! How a little thing 
like that could bring back memories! 

She was to have been his wife, once! 

There are some things that one does that are 
wrong—damnably wrong—and yet one wouldn’t 
undo them if he could. They seem to carry with 
them a justification higher than mere righteousness. 
One takes them as secret memories to one’s grave. 
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One remembers them as if they were not, and yet 
thrills to the knowledge that they were. 


No wonder Jared couldn’t go to sleep. But the 
hotel was getting quieter now. 

Saint Valentine's Day, to-morrow! He had al- 
most forgotten about that. He’d take Dorothy a 
valentine . . . one of those heart-shaped boxes of 
candy he had seen that day in the confectionery 
store off the lobby—yes, he’d take her one of those! 


Chapter XXIX: Roses Are Red, Violets 
Are Blue 


I 


HEN Jared arrived home from Chicago 
W the next evening, he had Sally take over 
the valentine box of candy and leave it at 
Dorothy’s front door, by the mail box. He himself 
intended calling on her as soon as he had changed 
his clothes—it was still early enough—but when he 
told his mother of his purpose, she said she was sure 
that Dorothy had callers. Several people had gone 
up her walk half an hour before, among them young 
Fuller. Then Jared remembered that Dorothy was 
in the midst of getting up a play, in which she and 
Fuller were codirectors. He might have gone over 
just the same; he was sure he would have been wel- 
come enough; but he wasn’t in the mood to chatter 
with a lot of people. The valentine would tell her 
that he was back, and if Fuller and his crowd went 
early enough, she might call him up. 

For various reasons, he was not sorry to postpone 
seeing Dorothy until to-morrow. He might as well 
be honest with himself, and admit the perverse fact 
that to-night the image of Madeline, as he last had 
seen her, persisted in coming between him and his 
thoughts of Dorothy. Although Madeline was hun- 
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dreds of miles away, and Dorothy only next door; 
although Dorcthy was his affianced wife, and Made- 
line only a friend—and a friend forsworn—yet, at 
this moment, Dorothy seemed far away, and Made- 
line very near. 

Probably some prurient moralist would say it was 
a guilty conscience. But, surely, nothing that he had 
done was in the least wrong, if one looked at it in 
a fair way! 

The proof of it was that he would tell Dorothy 
all about it. 

Except, possibly, the way Madeline and he had 
parted. That was just a fleeting impulse. And be- 
sides, Madeline herself had misinterpreted it. He 
had felt a great compassion for her, that was all. It 
was the last time he should ever see her. 

That one moment! 

Well, one worry was off his mind. There was no 
Richard Hale. Only, Jared was mystified. Why 
that elaborate lie about a fictitious acquaintance? 

Jared decided it was this: He had told Madeline 
about Dorothy. And, thereupon, she wanted him 
to believe that she, too, had found some one. He 
was anchored, and so was she. Pride, perhaps—she 
was telling him, in effect, that he needn’t waste his 
time thinking about her troubles. She was cared for. 

But why had she retracted her lie, then? 

Quite likely, when she wrote to him in the first 
place about this mythical Richard Hale, she was 
assuming that he would show the letter to Dorothy; 
such news would put her out of the way of jealousy. 
Then, when she realized that he and she were parting 
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for the last time, she could not bear to feel that she 
had deceived him. She was willing to deceive Dor- 
othy, but not him. 

As she had said, there had never been any lies 
between them. 

It was good to be home again. He’d see Dorothy 
to-morrow. Her photograph was before him on his 
desk. As he regarded this picture, his thoughts 
apostrophized it, musingly: “I look into your large 
eyes, Dorothy—your honest eyes, that gaze stead- 
fastly at me. They are like the eyes of Truth— 
Truth, that fears nothing, whose steady vision is 
aloof from petty things; eyes that purge the soul of 
all pretending. Madeline’s eyes are jet black, with 
more of dream in them; sometimes their light is 
almost concealed under half closed lids, fringed with 
inconceivably delicate lashes, soft threads of dark- 
ness against dawn. Dorothy’s hair is a shade of 
brown, fine and soft; Madeline’s is black, like her 
eyes—a glorious black, falling low over the temples, 
swirling down over the ears, revealing a bit of fore- 
head, as if a soft gleam of fair light nestled in the 
midst of caressing shadows. Madeline’s nose is 
smaller than Dorothy’s; small, but not too small; 
almost straight, as if continuing the delicate curve of 
the thin eyebrows downward; an aristocratic nose, 
but not disdainful; sensitive, but not weak. Made- 
line’s mouth is an epitome of the spirit of her whole 
face; lips exquisitely molded, full enough without 
being sensuous; tender, yet firm; at one moment, 
you think they smile; at another moment, they seem 
pensive with the hint of sorrow; if laughter suddenly 
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came, you would not be surprised; or, if their curves 
subtly turned to the mood of grief, you would not 
wonder; only, if it were grief, it would be a wistful 
grief, and the lines would not change much. Then, 
Madeline’s chin is one of those with which Nature, 
as artist, has taken infinite care—something to cup 
with your hand. Her arms are not joined to her 
shoulders, but gently flow from the sloping lines of 
her shoulders. Your eyes instinctively caress them, 
and are at once convicted of the sin of too much 
daring—only, your eyes do not care, and commit 
their sin again and again.” 

Thus, starting with the contemplation of Dor- 
othy’s photograph, Jared was insensibly but surely 
led to these absorbing thoughts about Madeline. He 
caught himself with a start. And straightway blamed 
himself. Almost as straightway, he excused himself. 
After all, the comparison of the two women was 
perfectly natural. It did not mean that he had any 
real interest in Madeline. It was only that Made- 
line’s beauty was more indefinable and so, possibly, 
the more seductive, in a sense. He had been think- 
ing of both women merely in an aloof sort of way— 
not as if they were women, but objective works of 
art. From that standpoint, Dorothy’s face was the 
more meticulously perfect in every feature, and, 
perhaps, as a whole. Jared was in doubt about that. 
But Madeline’s stimulated one’s imagination more, 
because it expressed a living warfare of spirited ele- 
ments, which always makes a woman’s face vividly 
fascinating. 

Madeline’s beauty, Jared reflected, was the sort 
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that had always caused trouble in the world. She 
was roses, red roses—not violets. She was the kind 
for whom Troys are burned, kings dethroned, epics 
made; for whose sake friends are turned to enemies, 
and souls given to the devil—or God. But when one 
visualized Dorothy’s face, one thought of her pure, 
unsullied character, of which her face was the beau- 
tiful and fitting expression. 

Funny, wasn’t it? When you thought of Made- 
line, the question of her spiritual attributes was not 
likely to enter your mind one way or another. They 
were taken for granted. The imagination was satis- 
fied. All the beauty and mystery of the unseen was 
right there in what the eye beheld. 

Well, Madeline and he were at least friends— 
there was something in each which instinctively called 
to the other. He felt a naturalness in her presence 
that banished all constraint. It had always been that 
way. And, surely, that, in itself, was sufficient proof 
that he did not love her. For love is timid and fear- 
ful; it is apprehensive of possible loss; it feels its 
own unworthiness, even as he felt with Dorothy. 
But he never felt that way with Madeline. With 
her, he felt that, whatever he did or said, she would 
understand. 

He was a little worried about Madeline’s health. 
Her room—he was glad he had seen it. Yet, it 
wasn’t so bad as he had feared. Madeline alone 
could have made its poverty neat and attractive like 
that! The little narrow bed in the corner, with its 
low frame of white metal; the cheap bureau; that 
one small window—he had seen his fern in front 
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of it. Then, his photograph! That was the last 
thing he had expected to find in Madeline’s room. 
How she must laugh now at that pitiful inscription: 
‘Let age approve our love and death complete the 
same’! Or, probably she had utterly forgotten the 
inscription by now. One would have to take the 
back off the frame to find it. How time covers things 
up ... such things, and other things, and men and 
women, too . . . and the silly loves they foolishly 
think will last always! 


2. 

It just happened that Jared had very little chance 
to see Dorothy the next day, or even the next. She 
was extremely busy with the play, which was to be 
put on within a couple of weeks. Ibsen’s “The 
Master Builder.”” Once, Jared went to a rehearsal 
with her, but when he got there, he felt a little out 
of it. True, Dorothy asked his advice concerning 
one or two things; but she did not follow it, although 
his opinions were decided enough. After seeing the 
rehearsal, Jared was certain that, with the exception 
of Dorothy, they'd make a botch of it. Fuller was 
to play the title role. Imagine Percival Fuller as 
a “master builder’’! 

Let him build! 

So, having so little time with her, Jared hadn’t yet 
told Dorothy about having seen Madeline while in 
Chicago. He remembered that last time. He 
wanted to lead up to it in the right way. He could 
hardly make a casual thing of it. And he couldn't 
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bear to have another misunderstanding; their love 
was too precious for that. And now Jared feared it 
was too late to tell her; the delay would be harder 
to explain than the fact. This led Jared to remark 
to me upon the significant difference between love and 
friendship. You could tell a real friend almost any- 
thing. You didn’t have to explain endlessly. Every- 
thing was understood. And, even if you were in 
error, you were forgiven. For instance, as a friend, 
Jared would not have hesitated to tell Madeline 
that he had spent hours with some one of whom 
she disapproved. She might not exactly like it, but 
there would be no quarrel. But love was a more 
fragile thing, it seemed. It must be handled with 
care. Lovers quarreled over matters that friends 
would laugh at and forget. 

Jared’s refusal of the professorship at North- 
western—he did tell Dorothy that. At least, they 
were at one in that! It would be different, she said, 
if it were any other place than Chicago. Jared be- 
gan to argue with her about that, until, all at once, 
it occurred to him that undue enthusiasm for Chicago 
was not wise. Association of ideas might lead to 
Madeline. In Dorothy’s aversion to Chicago, Jared 
almost believed that she had Madeline in mind. Yet, 
surely, oh, yes, surely, she was too much above petty 
things for that. 

These, and other little differences with Dorothy, 
worried Jared. As the days went by, he found him- 
self longing more and more for the time when they 
should be married. Engagements, long or short, 
were unnatural. The lives of two lovers should not 
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be kept apart; they belonged to each other; and long 
engagements . . . there were so many chances for 
misunderstandings to arise. 

Well, only two months more—think of it !—only 
eight weeks more, and Dorothy would be his wife! 


Chapter XXX: I Undertake an Errand 


I. 


66 OU can’t order your life with any cer- 
) tainty at all, if there’s a woman in it.” 
That is what Jared had once said to me. 

If he needed any vindication of this idle remark, it 
came to him shortly before the jonquils bloomed. 
Then it was that Dorothy astounded him by sug- 
gesting that their marriage be postponed until the 
fall. It would be easy, she said, since no public an- 
nouncement of the precise date had yet been made. 

Why? She furnished a number of reasons; but, 
finally, pressed hard by Jared’s persistent question- 
ings, admitted the real reason—the old reason: that 
she did not believe in hasty marriages, and that, if 
he really loved her, he was willing to wait that little 
while. 

Jared had to give in, at last. It must be con- 
fessed that he did not accede to what he thought 
was mere Capriciousness very gracefully. For days 
he was moody and taciturn and a little hard to get 
along with. Gradually, however, he became recon- 
ciled to the postponement, and his resentment wore 
away. 

Along the lawn edging Dorothy’s garden the jon- 
quils came and went. Their beauty, as Dorothy ex- 
claimed delightedly, far excelled anything she had 
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ever known in her garden back home. As the days 
went by, she and Jared renewed their plans for their 
new life together. Every day he thought of some- 
thing new to do to add to Dorothy’s happiness and 
to strengthen her assurance, as she looked forward 
to the event that was now the sum of all his dreams. 
At the suggestion and advice of Jared’s mother, they 
had decided to begin their married life in this very 
house. Later, they might build. It was arranged 
that Dorothy was to have the large southwest room 
upstairs, the one that belonged to Jared’s sister, be- 
fore she married and went away. He’d keep his old 
room next to it. A door would be put between the 
two rooms. Then, at the end of the hall, there was 
a room that had never been used for anything in 
particular, since Jared’s father died. It got the 
morning sun; morning-glories grew over the win- 
dow. That would be Dorothy’s sewing room. His 
mother insisted that as soon as her son married, she 
would make a long deferred visit to her brother in 
Iowa. She said that a newly married couple didn’t 
want a mother or a mother-in-law within a thousand 
miles. As for me, I was already looking for an- 
other place to live. 

Naturally, I assumed that, in the midst of all 
these plans, Jared had at last really forgotten all 
about Madeline. He didn’t mention her any more. 
Which leads me to reflect that Life must expect us 
human beings to cultivate a generous sense of humor, 
since she is so fond of broad jests at our expense. 
The trouble with Life is, there are times when you 
can’t tell whether she is genially poking you in the 
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ribs, or ridiculing you with one of her ghastly mock- 
eries. Perhaps it’s best for you to laugh back at life 
in any event, and pretend it’s all the same to you! 


25 


Toward the middle of June, just one week before 
commencement, Jared received a letter from Mrs. 
Beasley, Madeline’s landlady. Madeline was ill. It 
hadn’t seemed anything to be alarmed about, at first. 
But finally, the doctor had to be sent for; he ordered 
Madeline to bed at once. She had developed a fever. 
And the worst of it was, she did not seem to improve. 


The doctor came twice to-day. Miss Jeffers does what 
she can. She knows something about nursing. But she is 
away most of the day. Last night, Mrs. Worthington could 
not sleep, and Miss Jeffers sat up with her very late. . . . 
When she first took to her bed, I asked her if I mightn’t 
let you know, not letting on you wrote to me, but she 
wouldn’t listen. Still, since you asked me to tell you 
about things, I’m doing it. 


‘So you had already written to Mrs. Beasley,” 
I remarked. 

“Oh, that was some time ago. I thought it was 
only decent to write and ask her to let me know if 
Madeline became ill again. I told her not to tell 
Madeline I’d written, but if she needed the help of 
a friend in any way, I wanted to be informed.” 

I couldn’t help saying, “I thought you were 
through with Madeline Worthington.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it. Drat it, man, can’t 
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you see? In the first place, I was afraid that Made- 
line might have a lot of trouble getting another posi- 
tion. Then, she was far from being well when I 
saw her last. And... that’s all there is to it!” 

eisee.s 2 bab fared bie. 7” 

“Oh, I hesitated a long time before writing; but 
surely Dorothy couldn’t object to a little thing like 
that, as long as even Madeline herself knew nothing 
about it! Why, it was only what any human being 
would do who had a friend in misfortune!” 

The great question in my mind was what Jared 
proposed to do now. His first impulse was to leave 
for Chicago that night. Classes were through with 
for the year, and he could hand over his examina- 
- tions to an assistant. The trouble was, he couldn’t 
go without telling his mother what had called him 
away so suddenly. And Dorothy; what in the world 
would Dorothy say? 

At lunch, he broached the subject to his mother. 
At first he had it in mind merely to tell her that he 
had to go to Chicago on business. But he disliked 
subterfuges like that. Besides, what business could 
he pretend? Finally, after several hesitations, he 
told her the exact truth: that Madeline Worthington 
was very ill in Chicago; that, since she was there 
without friends, and probably without suitable care, 
he proposed to run over and see if there was any- 
thing he could do. ‘You might go with me,” he 
added, as a sudden inspiration. ‘We could come 
back to-morrow night—that is, unless we are needed 
longer than that.’ 

He had no idea of the effect which this outlandish 
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proposal would have on his mother. He was per- 
fectly aware that she wouldn’t approve of it; but he 
was not prepared for her utter amazement. 

At last, when she found words, she said, “Of 
course you don’t mean what you're saying! I almost 
took you seriously for a moment.” 

“TI mean exactly what I say,” he replied, doggedly. 
‘Madeline is very ill—ill and practically alone in a 
miserable rooming house, where her only friends 
are a landlady and a woman she chums with. She 
lost her job weeks ago. For all I know, she’s en- 
tirely without money. It seems to me it’s the duty 
of some of her old friends to look after her.” 

What Jared’s mother said next was unexpected. 
She wanted to know how he had come to be so well 
informed of all these things. Her question was not 
so much a question as an accusation. 

Jared answered that he had just received a hee 
from Madeline’s landlady. His mother gasped. 

“That’s the most outrageous thing I ever heard 
of! Madeline Worthington has the unblushing ef- 
frontery to apply to you for aid!” 

Jared repeated as patiently as he could that the 
letter was not from Madeline, but from her land- 
lady. 

“Jared! What’s the use of quibbling? It’s the 
same thing. Her landlady knows nothing about you. 
She wouldn’t even know your address. How absurd 
you are!” 

Jared had a hard time keeping his temper. 

‘“’The landlady knew my address because I gave it 
toher. ... Then Jared had to explain the whole 
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matter—a thing which he hadn’t intended in the 
least to do—including his call on Madeline the last 
time he was in Chicago. He didn’t mention the 
other time. When he was through, his mother was 
speechless. Probably nothing her son had ever done 
had made her so indignant. One would suppose, she 
said, that he would at least have the ordinary dis- 
cretion of a full grown man! What would Dorothy 
think? Had he told her about these clandestine 
visits of his? If not, what sort of a sense of honor 
did he think he had? . . . The upshot of his moth- 
er’s tirade was that, if he was asking her advice, there 
was only one thing tosay: Don’t go. He had gone 
infinitely too far already. Above all, if he cared 
’ the least for Dorothy’s regard, he mustn’t let her 
know of his folly. (That was inconsistent. A mo- 
ment ago he had been dishonorable for not telling 
her!) All his professions of caring for Dorothy 
seemed questionable, his mother went on, considering 
what he had done. Was it possible that he could 
speak of that Worthington woman in the same 
breath with Dorothy? Tell the whole story to Dor- 
othy if he dared, and then ask her if she approved 
of his going to Chicago on such an errand! Why, it 
would be the same as breaking his engagement! No 
woman with any spirit would tolerate such a situa- 
tion for one moment! What would people think of 
him if they found out that he was visiting this di- 
yorced woman in Chicago, while engaged to Dor- 
othy? What did he think of himself? 

Jared had a rather low opinion of himself when 
his mother had done. After lunch, he asked me, 
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rather petulantly, what I thought. I had to tell 
him that, after all, there was some truth in what his 
mother had said. 

“Suppose I tell Dorothy frankly about Madeline’s 
illness, and that I’m going to see her.” 

Now, knowing Dorothy as I did, it seemed to me 
preposterous, and I said so. 

So, reluctantly, Jared decided not to go. 

But he couldn’t refrain from forwarding a short 
note to Mrs. Beasley, asking her to keep him fully 
informed. He also requested her to give him the 
name of the physician who was attending Madeline. 
It would be some consolation if he could know that 
she was in good hands. 


eH 
From Miss Alice Jeffers of Chicago, to Dr. Jared 


Phelps; received by special delivery on the night of 
June 16th: 


I write to you as one whom Mrs. Worthington has men- 
tioned as her best friend. I don’t know the address of any 
of her relatives. I’m afraid she is more ill than we thought. 
"The doctor says she ought to have been taken to the hos- 
pital, but that she can’t be moved now. He also says she 
ought to have a nurse. I got leave for a few days from 
the office, and am doing the best I can. If you care to 
come, you’d better come right away. 

I don’t want to alarm you. The doctor says there is a 
chance. Only, I thought, and Mrs. Beasley thought, that 
you would like to know. 


From Dr. Jared Phelps to his mother, and left on 
the dining room table early the next morning: 
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Here is a special delivery letter that came to-night after 
you had gone to bed. It’s too late for the night train; so 
I shall go on the early morning train, before you are up. 
I would discuss it with you if there were any use. ‘There 
are some things a man has to decide for himself. I enclose 
a note for Dorothy. I simply tell her that I am called out 
of town, which is the truth. Or, you can tell her the whole 
thing, if you want to. My going has nothing to do with 
Dorothy. But it has a great deal to do with my ideas of 
decent loyalty and friendship. Surely, neither you nor Dor- 
othy can seriously object to my going to the bedside of an 
old friend who is critically ill, even if she does happen to 
be a person of whom neither of you socially approve. 


Jared tiptoed into my bedroom before I was up, 
to tell me he was going. He looked as if he had 
_ been up all night. 

“T’ll be back to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘Or, the next 
day.” Then, ‘Maybe you will explain it to Dor- 
othy.”’ 

“T decline the job!” I exclaimed. Then he looked 
so pitiful that I weakened and added, hastily, “Ul 
do my best.” 


4. 

He was still away. It was three days, now. And 
he hadn’t written. At least, I hadn’t heard from 
him, and I was almost certain that his mother hadn't. 
Furthermore, she sedulously avoided discussing her 
son’s absence, and I did not bring up the subject. 
But each of us knew well enough that it was upper- 
most in the other’s mind. Finally, on the fourth 
morning, when it was late enough to make it clear 
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that he had not arrived on the night train, she 
stopped me just as I was starting out, and asked for 
a word with me. I put my hat back on the hall tree, 
and followed her into the living room. She—usually 
so self-possessed—stood there clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands. 

“It will be all right,” I assured her. ‘He'll be 
back to-morrow, no doubt. Perhaps to-night.” 

“No, he won’t be back. I had a letter from him. 
I didn’t tell you. Yesterday. He said not to expect 
him for a few days. It’s that woman. It was that 
way before. I can’t understand it—the influence 
she has over him!” 

I considered. What could I say? I ventured a 
question: ‘‘There’s nothing we can do, is there?” 

‘“There’s nothing J can do. But you might do 
something. He might listen to you.” 

“T don’t think that anything I wrote would do any 
good. Still, Pll write if you say so.” 

“It’s not that. Oh, I know it’s asking a great 
deal of you! But if you could only see him, and talk 
to him, and bring him to his senses! You’re his best 
friend,” she pleaded. ‘You don’t want to see him 
making a fool of himself like this, any more than I 
do.” 

‘You mean for me to go to Chicago?” That was 
impossible. “That would simply make him angry. 
He’d say it’s none of my business—and I’m afraid 
he'd be right,” I added with conviction. 

Jared’s mother suddenly sat down. Her hands 
went to her face. Poor woman! I moved slowly 
into the hall. As I reached for my hat, I turned 
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about and said, as cheerily as I could, “I'll think it 
over. Perhaps, after all, I’ll go... if you wish 
it,’ 

When I came home to lunch, Jared’s mother did 
not appear. Sally, the colored maid, informed me 
that she was up in her room with a sick headache. 
She had left word with Sally that she would see me 
before I took the train—which meant that she as- 
sumed that I was going to Chicago. There seemed 
to be no way out of it, now. 

In the afternoon I dropped in on Dorothy. I 
hadn’t seen her since Jared had gone. In fact, I 
had been avoiding Dorothy lately. She reminded 
me of it. 

We talked about a lot of things before we got to 
Jared; and even then it was I who mentioned him 
first. 

“I happen to be going to Chicago myself, to- 
night,” I remarked. “I'll probably see him, unless 
he starts back before I get there.” Then I added 
lightly, “Shall I tell him to hurry home?” 

Dorothy didn’t seem so concerned as I thought 
she ought to have been. She merely answered, “I 
forgot to tell you that I had a letter from him. Just 
a short letter. He won’t be back for a few days. 
He says he has a lot of things to attend to.” 

Her careless tone was not just what I had ex- 
pected. I had thought to find her all cut up over 
Jared’s continued absence. I hastened to tell her 
that no doubt he had fallen in with some interesting 
clinics; that perhaps they had renewed the call to 
Northwestern; that, besides, he had a lot of friends 
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in Chicago, who were quite capable of monopolizing 
him. . . . I became aware all too tardily that my 
remarks were too much like a frantic attempt to 
defend Jared from some unspoken accusation. ‘You 
know how one’s friends are,” I added, weakly. 

“Yes,” she replied, looking at me, soberly. “I 
know how one’s friends are. . . . When will you be 
back ?” 

Now, of what possible interest was it to her when 
I got back? And why did my foolish heart beat 
faster as I answered that I couldn’t tell—that, per- 
haps, I’d wait and come back with Jared? 

She laughed. ‘Well, drop me a line and tell me 
how Jared’s getting along . . . with his clinics!” 

We shook hands. She let her hand linger in mine 
longer than usual. I thought I understood: she 
felt loneliness and the need of sympathy. So I 
pressed her hand gently before releasing it, as a 
token that I comprehended. 

Women are too subtle for me. I’m always won- 
dering what they really mean, in spite of what they 
say. I woke up several times in the Pullman that 
night, asking myself just how much Dorothy knew 
about Jared’s errand, and marveling at her pose of 
indifference. Certain words she had said recurred 
to me over and over again. ‘When will you be 
back?” “Drop mea line.” How we magnify little 
things, to answer our heart’s desire! 

When I registered at the hotel where Jared al- 
ways stopped, I asked for him, but found that he was 
out. I left a note to be put in his box, and stayed 
in my room most of the day, waiting for him. At 
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length, about four o’clock, my telephone rang; and, 
a few minutes later, he was knocking at my door. 
I opened it, and he flung in, slamming the door shut 
behind him. He looked at me angrily for a moment. 
Then: 

“Just what’s the idea?” 

“The idea of what?” I responded, innocently. 

“Why are you here?” 

“Oh, me? This is a good hotel, isn’t it? You're 
the one that recommended it to me. Of course,” 
I added, “‘they ought to have given me a larger 
room. But this was the only one they had left. It’s 
always that way.” 

“You know very well what I mean. Why did you 
eomer 

“Oh, that! I just got lonesome and came over. 
Thought I’d go back with you. To tell you the 
honest-to-God’s truth, Jared, your mother’s wor- 
ried about you.” 

“She sent you?” There was scorn in his voice. 
“Tm usually capable of minding my own business 
without interference.” 

“Well,” I lied, “I intended coming over right 
after commencement, in any event. Our library 
isn’t worth a darn. And, for that matter, I, too, 
am capable of minding my own business, if that’s the 
way you feel about it.” I was getting angry myself. 

A look of weariness suddenly usurped the trucu- 
lence in Jared’s face. He took off his hat, threw it 
over on the bed, dropped heavily into a chair, and 
listlessly rolled a cigarette. Neither of us said any- 
thing for a few moments. Then I asked him: 
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““How’s Madeline?” 

“‘She’s ill, Bob, terribly ill. That’s why I stayed.” 

“lave you seen her?” | 

“To-day. To-day, for the first time. They 
wouldn’t let me before.” 

“Tell me about it,’ I said, gently. I could see 
more and more that my friend was under a fearful 
nervous strain. It would do him good to talk. 
Besides, I wanted to know. 

“T’ve just come from her. The doctor was there. 
It’s pitiful to see her, Bob. She’s thinner. When 
she saw me, she said, ‘Is it as serious as . . . that?’ 
She tried to smile. Then she searched my face as if 
looking for something she couldn’t find. I didn’t 
‘ encourage her to talk. I tried to help Dr. Parrish 
with little things while he was examining her. Her 
eyes followed me everywhere. Her eyes seemed 
larger than usual. Distress. Fear, too. I didn’t 
stay long. Before I left, I bent over and told her I 
was in Chicago for a few days, and that I’d see her 
to-morrow. She started to speak, but said nothing. 
Then I went. The doctor said I’d better go.” 

‘Ts there any hope?” 

““There’s a chance. She ought to have a trained 
nurse. There'll be one to-morrow. To take Miss 
Jeffers’ place. That’s one thing I can see to. I 
mean, it’s a question of money, and I can do that 
much. I wish she had a better room; but she couldn’t 
be moved now.” 

“You’re going to stay?” 

“Tm not going home until Madeline is out of 
danger,” he replied, doggedly. 
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“T’ll be here for a day or two myself. If there’s 
anything Ican do... .” 

But Jared wasn’t listening. He had reached for 
his hat and was mechanically moving toward the 
door. Then he turned, and a look of despair swept 
his face. 

““She’s always loved life so! Always she’s had a 
passion for life—just life!” There was a catch in 
his voice. He hurriedly turned the knob and stum- 
bled out. 

And I was here upon the business of getting Jared 
to go home! But the whole thing had passed be- 
yond my power to do anything. Even for Dorothy’s 
sake! 

That night I wrote his mother not to expect us 
for a few days; that we were both busy; I, with work 
at the University of Chicago library; her son, with 
an unusual case that he was observing. I didn’t 
lie any more than IJ had to! 


Chapter XXXI: Words in the Night 


I. 


HEN Jared called the next day, the nurse 

WW told him he had better come some other 

time. But he promised that he would be 

very quiet. He would not waken the woman sleeping 

there. He would just sit for a moment; then he 

would go. He had brought roses—red roses—the 

kind she always liked best. He had the nurse put 

them in a vase, so that Madeline would see them 
when she awoke. 

Then he sat down in a chair toward the foot of 
the bed, and waited. Her hair, black as night, spread 
its silken lengths upon the snow of the pillow. He 
remembered the first time a stray filament of her 
hair had touched his forehead. 

Finally, she awoke. She saw the roses. She con- 
templated them for quite a while. Then her eyes 
slowly traveled to where he was sitting. She seemed 
to be puzzled by his presence. Then, back to the 
roses. 

After a while, she turned again and regarded him 
for a long time, as if she saw him and yet did not see 
him. At last, her lips moved. 

“They are beautiful!” Then, “You shouldn't!” 

“Why not?” he asked, quietly. ‘Do you remem- 
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ber that time when you left the May basket at our 
door? It was the first May we knew each other.” 

She remembered. “It was so long ago!” she 
murmured. Soon after, she drowsed off to sleep 
once more. 

She was better, the nurse told him. 

Jared watched her there for a long time, while 
she slept. It was but a fitful sleep. Once, her lips 
' moved. She was trying to say something. Jared 
tiptoed closer to the bed and bent over her. The 
words were faint and half-formed, and there were 
pauses between, so he couldn’t catch what she was 
Saying... ; 

He wondered if she was dreaming of the happy 
days—the happiest days, he was now convinced, that 
he or she had ever known! For a fleeting instant, 
there was a smile on her lips. 


oe 


Dr. Parrish was not satisfied. It was evident that 
his patient wasn’t improving as fast as this excellent 
physician had expected. Parrish was chary about 
expressing his opinion. But Jared hoped. One 
thing: he thought he knew her magnificent constitu- 
tion as Parrish didn’t. 

Jared remembered how she had once spoken of 
death. The only time. There were a lot of the 
younger set. Some one mentioned that Curt Evarts, 
whom they all knew, was given up to die. They 
were all talking in subdued tones. They all ad- 
mitted a more or less morbid fear of death. All 
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except Madeline. Jared could remember it as if it 
were yesterday. 

“You're cowards, all you people! I’m not afraid 
to die!’ She had said that. But later, when she 
and Jared were alone, “I didn’t say what I meant. 
I’m terribly afraid of death—more terribly afraid 
than any of them. . . . Why, it seems so impossible 

. to die, I mean. . . . That’s silly, of course!” 

But Jared had understood. Imagine her—all 
that matchless wonder that was Madeline—thrown 
horribly into a hole in the earth to rot! 

And now as she actually faced this dark mystery 
of which she was once so “terribly afraid,” and 
as I thought of what it must mean to Jared, there 
came to me a thing I had once said: that the crises 
in life that lead one to call on God for help are the 
very crises that tend to disprove His existence! 

One pretends that death is nothing. One per- 
suades himself that death is nothing. But let a 
great friendship or a great love enter into one’s 
life! Then, to stumble over a skull with laughing 
teeth, and all the world become a reeling skull, 


kicked down the blackness by God Almighty’s foot! 


3. 

I soon abandoned any hope of persuading Jared 
to return with me. We took a room together at 
the hotel—a room with two beds in it. It was more 
convenient for both of us. 

Finally something I expected to happen did hap- 
pen. Jared broke into my room one morning, before 
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I was up. He had a letter in his hand. It was 
from his mother. She wrote that she had had to 
tell Dorothy everything. 

“Tf you had only come home right away, instead 
of delaying all this time, and with no word of expla- 
nation, things might have been all right.” 

As it was, she wrote, he might as well expect 
almost anything. She added that Dorothy couldn’t 
be blamed. As for her own feelings, his recent con- 
duct put him utterly beyond her understanding. 

Jared was not so worried as I expected over this 
message. Indeed, he shoved it into his pocket care- 
lessly, and began to talk about Madeline. She had 
shown a slight improvement the evening before. 
» But, toward morning, she had become distinctly 
worse. 

The next night, Jared did not get back to the 
hotel until nearly dawn. What with anxiety and 
loss of sleep, he looked a nervous wreck. Ordinarily, 
he would not have thought of waking me up at that 
ungodly hour. I did not hear him come in. But he 
turned on all the lights, and finally shook me until 
I was fully awake. Plainly, he was not himself. 

During the night, Madeline had become delirious. 
For a time she had talked, unconscious of what she 
said. Sometimes low, and so inarticulately that he 
could hardly understand her; a few times raising her 
voice so that he feared that she might wake others; 
sometimes with infinite distress in her tone; and 
sometimes as if she lived for the moment amid 


happy memories. 
Once, she had mentioned his name in a troubled 
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way. Did he have a right to know what was pass- 
ing her mind? She had mentioned his name. What 
was he to her in that dim and mysterious country 
where her thoughts now wandered? From her lips 
came phrases—punctuated by hesitant and troubled 
silences—disconnected sentences at whose meaning 
he could only guess: 

“Not with her! .. . 

“Once! We were in the woods together... . 

‘Roses, red roses. . . 

“What is your name? ... Madeline . . . Mag- 
dalen <=. . it’s all-the same! < © < 

“Yes, he loved me once. .. . 

“Did you think you could make him happy? 

“He’s such a fool! Such a dear fool! .. .” 

She had thrown the coverlet off, and he drew it 
up over her again. An hour later, she had fallen 
into a fitful sleep. 

After Jared left me, I stayed awake, mulling over 
those snatches of sentences. 

“He loved me once!” Was it he, Jared, that was 
in her mind? Mrs. Browning once wrote that noth- 
ing has such a bitter leaven of sure despair as, “I 
loved once.”” Not even “the fall of kisses on un- 
answering clay.”” Jared had loved Madeline once. 
Blasphemy! “Those never loved who dream that 
they loved once.” 

Yet, there was the fact: he had loved Madeline 
once. Ah, there had been more to it than just telling 
her. Oh, I knew now. Vastly more. He had.loved 
Madeline once. How he had loved her! Oh, I 
knew, now. If any man had ever desecrated “the 
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eternal God-word Love by his No More and Once,” 
it was he! 

Still, Jared had his excuse. It was Madeline who 
had voluntarily gone out of his life, when he would 
have held her there. He couldn’t go on loving her 
when she was married to another, could he? 

Yet, “there comes no change to justify that 
change.” 

Is it possible that love and life as we actually live 
it are thus at war? ‘That the poets.utter deep truths 
about love which, if taken literally, would make 
impossible our most hallowed conventions? If the 
woman a man’s heart has chosen rejects him, at last, 
must he still keep sworn to her, no matter in whose 
, keeping she has given her life? Is love a religion 
as deep as that? Shall the lover, once his fealty is 
pledged, keep on loving in agonized silence, even 
through defeat, his soul suffering perpetual cruci- 
fixion upon the cross his loyalty has raised? 

Jared had loved her once. What if, in spite of 
all, he loved her still? What if that love for her 
had never died—even though they both had meant 
it to die—because, in loving her, something immortal 
had come into being? 

I know this much, at least, and I knew it at this 
time: If, while the ideals of youth are in power, a 
man finds the one woman that utterly fulfills their 
glory, he will always tend to return, in lingering 
memory, to that first love as the only love that is 
real. Coming back home to his ideals, as some day 
he will, he comes back home to her! 


Chapter XXXII: A Note and a Ring 


I. 


ARED and I were in our room at the hotel, 
when a card was sent up. Jared looked at it 
in some surprise, then handed it to me. It bore 

the name, “‘Charles Jevons.” There was no writing, 
no message. 

What was Dorothy’s brother doing in Chicago? 
After a moment’s hesitation, Jared told the boy to 
bring him up. 

I excused myself, and started to go. But Jared 
insisted that I remain. Even while we were still 
discussing the advisability of my staying, there was 
a knock at the door, and Jevons entered. 

After the first greetings were over, he appeared 
even more awkward than usual, fidgeting with his 
hat, which he insisted upon keeping in his hand, and 
clearing his throat several times, as if about to say 
something. Finally, he plunged, in medias res. 

He began by intimating that, as far as he was 
concerned, he was sure that Jared could explain 
matters. He still believed in him—rather doubt- 
fully, however, I gathered. But as for his sister— 
well, of course, one couldn’t expect things to go on. 

At any rate, here was an envelope his sister had 
asked him to give Jared while he was in Chicago. 
He was on his way abroad, but he had to stop in 
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Chicago for a day, and she had entrusted him with 
this message. He implied that Jared was expected 
to open it in his presence. Perhaps he hoped that 
Jared could set matters right when he saw that 
things had come to a crisis. 

As Jared opened the envelope, a ring fell to the 
floor. 

Jared stood gazing at the little piece of note- 
paper for a long time. He forgot Jevons was wait- 
ing. He read the scant message over and over again. 
He stooped and picked up the ring and nervously 
put it in his pocket. 

“Your sister,” he said, at last, “doesn’t believe in 
me even as much as you do.” 

“‘Yes—but what shall I—that is—I assure you, it 
distresses me greatly—although, pardon me—it 
must be admitted that—well, such misunderstandings 
are unfortunate.” 

Jevons looked at me, as if for support. I said 
nothing. Jared turned to Jevons. 

“Exactly. They are unfortunate. Your sister 
doesn’t even care enough for me to trust me! The 
woman I amtomarry cannot trust me!”” There was 
bitterness in Jared’s voice. ‘Usually,’ Jared 
laughed, “that state of mind doesn’t arise until after 
marriage—which is even a greater misfortune.” 

‘You will write to her, surely... .” 

“T suppose I shall write. Yes, I shall write to 
mer.” 

I believe that Jevons finally left with the impres- 
sion that Jared would patch up matters, somehow. 
As if anything Jared could do could “patch up” 
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what had been torn to such pitiful shreds! Jared 
thought about it a long time after Jevons was gone, 
Dorothy’s letter still in his hand. As she had said, 
he had been wrong in not confidng in her before he 
left town so abruptly. Instead, he had left for her 
a half-lie about being “‘called away.” 

If that were all! The very fact that he had to lie 
to her reached deeper than the lie itself ! 

Jared handed me the note. He asked me what I 
thought of it. I was reluctant to read it, at first, 
but he insisted. “Other things,” she wrote, ‘have 
happened that make it plain to me, as it must be 
plain to you, that it all has been a fearful mistake 
from the start.” 

The answer Jared finally penned was as short as 
he could make it: 


There are some things that even a genuine love—espe- 
cially that—can not forgive in either of us. 


The curtain was down. And yet Jared was sin- 
gularly unmoved. Perhaps, I thought, it was be- 
cause he could not realize it all yet, and what it 
meant—something like the sudden death of one who 
has filled one’s life. Such a grief grows to its des- 
pairing fullness slowly, as the days pass. 

I saw Jared again that evening, at dinner. He 
was quite cheerful. 

“There’s one thing to be glad about,” he said, 
‘““Madeline’s better. Thank God, Madeline’s better ! 
After Jevons left, I went over. She’d been asleep 
for an hour, and she slept for some time after that. 
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Her fever has gone down. After the nurse went 
away, I sat at her bedside, watching her. . . .” 

But my own thoughts were elsewhere. ‘How 
about Dorothy ?”’ I asked, quietly. 

A troubled look came into his eyes. ‘‘She doesn’t 
even trust me!”’ he replied. He added that Made- 
line would have trusted him. He would never have 
had to lie to Madeline, in the first place. That sort 
of thing had never come between them. And if he 
ever had lied to her, why, she would have under- 
stood, and laughed at it, and forgiven it. She was 
of the sort that, if the whole world denied the man 
she loved, she would still uphold him and scorn its 
alarms. She would laugh at its lying, not caring 
_ what it said were lies or the truth! 

“She was asleep. I sat by the bed, looking at her 
face. Did you ever use the word, ‘ethereal,’ Bob? I 
never did. It’s not my kind of a word, as you know. 
But it came to me to-day as I sat there and looked 
at Madeline’s face.” 

“Madeline ethereal !’’ I murmured, before I could 
stop myself. 

But Jared insisted upon that. That was the only 
word that quite conveyed the impression she made 
upon him. I gathered that, to him, Dorothy’s soul 
could not be purer or more spiritual than Madeline’s 
face, as the late afternoon light revealed its exquisite 
profile set in startling relief against the massive 
blackness of her hair. 

“Not the face of a saint,’’ he went on, foolishly, 
“but the face of a woman that suffering has made— 
not more beautiful, but more exalted.” Jared be- 
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came rhapsodic. He said that if there was an angel 
in the skies whose wings were scarred with fire; who, 
therefore, sang the deepest things God heard, be- 
cause it sang the Song of Suffering, Madeline’s face 
was like that angel’s! He had watched it there in 
the silence until, at last, the twilight had crept into 
the room and enclosed them both in its mystery. 


2 


The Song of Suffering! Even love learns to 
sing that song, and in the singing finds the heart 
of its secret. For love is not a light thing, as the 
world so often thinks. It is ‘‘set pendulous between 
sorrow and sorrow.” ‘True, there is a love that is 
laughter, whose feet dance to music, whose counte- 
nance is joy. But the depth of love is a new sort of 
sorrow, nearer to tears than to laughter. For a 
great love is the death of one’s old self, and the 
birth of a new, and brings with it all the pains of 
death and of birth. And, in love’s progress, there 
are many such deaths and births. Love knows its. 
perpetual renunciations. It suffers because it seeks. 
It becomes a continuous purification, as by fire. Only 
such love is immortal, since only such love has any 
use for immortality. 

The recent world has lost the capacity for love, 
because it has lost the capacity for sorrow; and it 
has lost the capacity for sorrow, because it has lost 
the power to reflect upon ideals. We peddle our 
optimisms about as if they were virtues, shedding the 
unfavorable as a duck sheds water. Our highest 
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maxim is, ‘“‘Keep Smiling!” We know no tragedies; 
we are not deep enough. We laugh at tragic dooms 
because, for us, there are no tragic choices—since 
a tragic choice means a grim and melancholy fealty 
to ideals for which one is willing to die. To us, 
Hamlet was simply bughouse, Faust a plain nut, and 
Jesus a kill-joy. They should have kept on smiling! 
There is no place to-day for a Man of Sorrows. 
And our loves are like our lives—an episode in the 
search for pleasure, which, when sated or thwarted, 
lightly renounces the irksome bond. 

But the supremely great men of the past have not 
“kept on smiling.” For they were the thinkers; and 
thinking is a kind of sorrow; and its cherished chil- 
dren are children of sorrow. The sweetest singers 
have brooded their notes in the shadow of the Musa 
Melancholia. 

Great love is like that. It is like all great art: 
ineffably sad in the presence of the unattainable; if it 
smiles, it smiles through tears! 


2s 

I wish I could say that I felt a genuine sympathy 
for Jared, now that Dorothy had definitely put him 
out of her life in that summary fashion; but I might 
as well be honest. My real feeling was that he had 
brought it all on himself; that he had proved him- 
self unworthy of Dorothy; and—let me confess the 
shameful truth—I was glad, glad! I was suddenly 
dazzled with a new-born hope, too. Why, there 
might be some chance for me now—for me, who 
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cared for her as Jared or nobody else could ever care 
for her! 

Indeed, I blamed myself for having had too quix- 
otic an idea of chivalry all along. A man may owe 
his best friend all kinds of loyalties, but there’s a 
limit somewhere, isn’t there? I had been carrying 
it rather far to let Jared have his own way with 
Dorothy all this time, when I had just as much of 
a right to her as he, if I could vindicate it. ‘That’s 
the trouble with us idealists—we carry our idealism 
to extremes. In the novels I have read, when two 
friends find themselves loving the same woman, they 
courageously and openly vie with each other for her 
hand, saying bravely to each other, “‘A fair field and 
no favor!’ And then the loser turns up gamely 
as best man at the wedding. 

But the new hopes that were born within me were 
suddenly dashed when I stopped to reflect that this 
estrangement, which meant so much to me in my 
selfishness, might easily be overcome by Jared if 
he still loved her. If! But how could that be? My 
thought went back over the past few months. This 
was no sudden breach. From tiny differences of 
points of view, the cleft had almost imperceptibly 
widened between them, until it had come to this. I 
recalled Jared’s growing indifferences to Dorothy: 
little things such as forgetting to write her his usual 
good-night verses, or to look at the flowers she had 
set for him in her window. And then the big thing, 
the one unmistakably significant thing: that, when 
there was any real contest in his thoughts between 
Dorothy and Madeline, it was Madeline who always 
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won. And now, when Dorothy had returned his 
ring, the symbol of all that was between them, I 
had seen him accept it carelessly—even with relief. 
Almost immediately afterwards, when I mentioned 
Dorothy, he had dismissed her and gone on to talk 
about Madeline. 

But, alas, even if it should happen that Jared no 
longer stood between me and Dorothy, something 
else infinitely more formidable raised itself as a bar- 
rier between her and me—the fact that she still 
loved Jared. For of that fact I was fully persuaded. 
And, strange to say, my sorrow was not so much for 
myself, that this forever stood between us, as for 
her, that this love of hers, forever to be unrequited, 
_ made of her life such a pitiful thing! 

If there were only a chance for me! How happy 
she and I could have been! We looked out on life 
with the same eyes. Perhaps, when her wound was 
healed—perhaps, after long years. ... 

Yet, I knew in my heart that she was superlatively 
of the sort who, loving once, loves always. She loved 
Jared. She would be true, forever true to the mem- 
ory of the man she had once idealized, no matter how 
unworthy of her he might prove himself to be. 

And I also knew that I, too, was like that. No 
matter what else came into my life, one thing was 
changeless! 


4. 

But when I got to thinking about it more, an en- 
tirely different question intruded itself: Was there 
nothing I could do? Not for Jared’s sake—oh, no; 
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apart from Dorothy’s happiness I was beyond caring 
what Jared did now. But for Dorothy’s sake I 
would have done anything . . . even that which 
would put her from me forever, if only it meant her 
happiness. Even though Jared was wholly un- 
worthy of her; still, even now, if I could have awak- 
ened him to some sense of loyalty to Dorothy, I 
would have done it. 

I even went so far astotryit. I gathered a little 
courage by saying to myself that I might not have 
read Jared’s heart aright; that this fascination for 
Madeline was only a temporary glamour that would 
wear off; that, in his soul of souls, the love of Dor- 
othy still lingered, and that all would be well once 
more, if only the right word was said. 

So I did the foolhardy thing. First of all, I asked 
Jared if he had yet sent that note in answer to 
Dorothy’s, enclosing the ring. 

“Yes,” he replied, with some surprise. ‘Why ?” 

“Well, it was rather curt—and cruel—you must 
admit that.” 

‘“‘No worse than hers. She herself insisted it had 
all been a fearful mistake from the start, didn’t 
she?” 

“It’s not a mistake that can’t be rectified, is it? 
It might be difficult; but I’m sure the right word 
from you would set things straight. Of course, you'll 
write her, or see her, and explain everything? That’s 
what she wants you to do. You owe it to her and to 
yourself.” 

“T’ve nothing to explain, and I don’t want to set 
things straight,” he answered testily. ‘‘She’s not for 
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me, that’s all. The whole thing’s ended. There’s 
nothing more to say.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I thought that even you believed in a virtue 
called loyalty.” 

“T’ve got to be loyal to myself, before anything 
else. . . . I tell you, Bob, it’s as she says; it was all 
a mistake from the start. She’s not my kind... 
she never was my kind. .. .” . 

Not his kind! He said it in such a supercilious 
way, that I couldn’t help showing my choler. “No!” 
I exploded, ‘‘she’s not your kind! You're right! 
Dorothy Fleming is not your kind, thank God! How 
could a man like you ever be expected to understand 
a woman so infinitely above all the things you grovel 
in!” 

Once started, I couldn’t stop. I told Jared that 
it simply came to this: that it was not in him to attain 
the rare heights of Dorothy—never, never in this 
world!—that, being a crass materialist from first 
to last, when it came to a show-down, it just had to 
be Madeline. 

Oh, I was sorry at once I had said it so baldly. 
I must have looked my shame, for Jared replied, 
almost gently, that it wasn’t quite so simple as all 
that; adding that he didn’t care much what I called 
him. 


Chapter XXXIII: The End of One 
Road 


I 


\ BELATED letter for Jared, forwarded 


from home, brought him great news. 

A friend of his at Gilman University 
intimated that he might be offered a place on the 
faculty. They needed a neurologist, and he was 
being considered. 

This ought to have made Jared very happy. His 
present position did not give him the chance at his 
specialty he wanted. Then, too, it had been the sum- 
mit of his professional ambition ever since he had 
left Gilman with his doctor’s degree to go back 
there some day. Yet, now he expressed himself 
very indifferently about it. When I showed surprise 
at his indifference, he became impatient. How, he 
wanted to know, could he find happiness in that, or 
in anything else, now? 

Jared knew that there were some things about 
Madeline’s case that bafled Dr. Parrish—a hidden 
factor of some sort, which he could not diagnose. 
Parrish had made a number of guesses; but, so far, 
one guess was as good as another. That his patient 
was slightly on the mend, he was sure. But, with 
her assumed condition, she didn’t respond to treat- 
ment as she should. 
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Jared wondered if this hidden factor was not 
mental. Parrish pooh-poohed that. 

On this particular day, Madeline seemed more 
alive to herself and her surroundings than at any 
time since Jared had come. She asked for a mirror, 
criticized the way the nurse had arranged her hair, 
and had it done over again, although Jared pro- 
tested that she ought not to exert herself. She felt 
tired after that; but after a while, in the middle of 
the afternoon, she was inclined to talk. 

She began by asking questions. How ill had she 
really been? How soon would she be able to get 
up? How long had Jared been in Chicago? Was 
he staying on her account? He mustn’t do that. 
Had anybody watered the fern there in the window? 

A little later she brought up some old memories 
they both shared. Trivial things—yet dear to him 
and, he hoped, dear to her. She could remember 
things he had long forgotten. Happy little inci- 
dents of their long past friendship which she had 
treasured. 

Jared discouraged her from talking, after a little. 
Then, since his presence seemed to prevent her from 
abandoning herself to complete rest, he left her and 
sent in the nurse to take his place. 

Later, in our room at the hotel, Jared brought up 
some recollections of the old days with her. A 
moment before, we had heard a piano playing a 
forgotten waltz to which, he said, they often had 
danced. 

A vagrant chord—how often such a thing brings 
memories to mind! Sometimes too vague to name, 
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these memories, like ghosts of the mist over dim 
seas | 

Once, she and Jared were lost—that summer of 
summers—on a trail in the mountains. They had 
gone far that afternoon. They had wandered on, 
losing themselves more and more hopelessly. Fi- 
nally, after it had become dark, and they were quite 
in despair, the moon slowly rose over the high peaks 
to the east. Speechless they stood, and, suddenly, as 
their hands sought each other, it came over them 
both for the first time that no matter where they 
two might be in all this world, they were at home, 
and never could be lost! 

That was the wonderful summer she had promised 
to be his wife. 


2 


Madeline was propped up with pillows. A beam 
of sunshine touched the foot of the bed—it was a 
cloudy morning, but a ray of sun had struggled 
through. 

“Now that I am getting well,” she said, “you 
mustn’t stay here any longer. You must get back 
to your work.” 

“My work?” Jared was not thinking of his work. 

Then it occurred to him to tell the great news of 
his call to Gilman. For it had actually come that 
very morning. 

They talked about that. She seemed even more 
pleased than he. 

Then she returned to what she had been saying. 

“Just the same, you mustn’t stay here any longer. 
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There are other reasons why you must go back. 
There’s some one who will be wanting you. ... 
I’m glad for you, Jed, glad as I can be!” 

She didn’t look glad. She was trying bravely to 
smile, though. 

“Are you glad? ... Do you know what you 
said one night? When you were delirious?” 

“You didn’t tell me I said things!” She was 
plainly disturbed. She was wondering what she 
might have let slip. She looked at him appealingly. 

“You weren’t very complimentary. You said I 
was a fool. It’s true,” he added lightly, ‘that you 
qualified it by saying that I was a ‘dear’ fool.” 

“Did I say that?” 

“You said it. And the worst of it is, you were 
right!” 

“T believe you’re trying to change the subject. I 
was in earnest; you ought to go back, now. She— 
Dorothy—was very good to let you come, but you 
must think of her happiness, Jed.’ 

“Dorothy.” The name sounded queer on her lips. 

He wondered what to say. Finally, “There is no 
Dorothy any more.” 

At first, she did not grasp his meaning. Then she 
looked at him, a gradual wonder deepening in her 
eyes. She started to speak, but changed her mind. 
Again she sought his face, as if to read there the 
answer to this new riddle. 

He told her about his break with Dorothy. 

“But why did you let her go like that? And, 
above all, why did you come here if you knew that 
she would be angry with you! You shouldn’t have 
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done that! ... Oh, you never did understand 
women! ... You say I called you a fool. I’m 
afraid it was the truth. . . . You must go straight 
back and set things right!” 

Should he tell her the whole truth? 

“T don’t want to set things right,” he managed to 
reply, after a pause. 

“But why? Why? Why?” 

“Yes; why? I wonder. . .. There were other 
things you said that night when you didn’t know what 
you were saying. For instance, you said this—these 
are the very words—‘Once, we were in the woods 
together!’ . . . And other things, too.” 

She was silent for a long while. Her eyes were 
nearly closed. At last, she spoke quietly, slowly, as 
one who muses dispassionately over dead yesterdays. 

“That was a long time ago. That is past. That 
was the day you told me that you loved me. Strange, 
now, isn’t it! I was happy at first. Then I began 
to think that the love you gave me was not what I 
wanted. You loved me as if . . . how shall I put 
it? It seemed to me your love was like one of your 
beautiful theories—a theory that you might be will- 
ing to die for, but still a theory.” 

He said nothing. 

“You were always talking about my soul. You 
read poetry to me about my soul. I got sick of 
hearing about my soul!” 

He tried to find something to say. But the mouth 
of ‘a-fook a. 

‘So I married Tom Worthington. . . . Women 
do such things, and men wonder.” 
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“You never loved him, Madeline.” 

“No, I never loved him. But I thought I did. 
And then!—oh, Jed!—the old dreams came back!” 

There was a lump in his throat. He tried to speak. 

‘“They’ve come back to me, too, Madeline.” 

“But you see they were dead, Jed. They died 
because I killed them. Ghosts—ghosts of what 
might have been. Oh, I know now. . . . I’ve had 
time to think a little, Jed. But I’m not good at say- 
ing things. And... I’m tired!” 

He should not have let her talk so much. He 
gently shifted her pillows, lowering them a little, 
so that she could go to sleep if she wanted to. 

She lay there a long time with her eyes closed, 
while he pondered what she had been saying. Then 
he went over to the window and stood there, looking 
out. A few drops of rain scurried down the panes, 
and were lost, as all things are lost at last. 

Suddenly, her voice interrupted his revery. It was 
as if she were continuing where she had left off. 

“You see, I have had my ideals, too, Jed!” 

He went over and sat by her again. 

“This Dick Hale, Madeline. Why that pretense 
about a man that never even existed?” 

‘Is it a sin for a woman to let her imagination 
create the man she has never found? Even mar- 
ried women do that sometimes. Let us say that he 
loved me the way I wanted to be loved.” 

“But there is no such man.” 

“No, there is no such man.” 

“Yes, there is, Madeline!” 

“No, ‘twas a lie, Jed.” 
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“T love you, Madeline!” His face was white. 

“feds, 

“T love you, Madeline!’ He looked into her eyes 
with a great longing. There was fear there, too; 
but, above all, a great longing. 

“Oh, Jed! No! No!” 

“T love you as you say you want to be loved .. . 
in the same old way—yet as I never could have 
loved you in the old days!” 

“Wait, Jed! The reason I told that lie about 
another man was to make you come to me!” 

“You—you loved me, then!” 

“I lied to you. Yes, I loved you. I said to my- 
self that all is fair in love. I knew she couldn’t be 
happy, Jed. You see, I have always known you 
better than you knew yourself. And when you did 
come ... it would have been so easy . . . when 
you reached out your arms to me . . . you would 
never have left me again, Jed! But I could not 
consent to build our love upon a lie like that. Be- 
sides. . . . O Beloved! . . . you had to come to 
me of yourself!” 

They were there in the twilight together for a 
long time. He got up to light the lamp. It cast a 
dim light on the ivory of her face, framed in the 
masses of her hair. There was a peaceful gladness 
in it, as her eyes followed him about the room. 
Suddenly : 

“Come here!” she murmured. 

He went and bent over her. Her arms went up 
about his neck, and she drew him down and kissed 
him. Then: 
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“T was afraid I was going to die, Jed. I’m not 
afraid any more. God wouldn’t let me die... 
not now!” — 

Late that night, Jared lay awake, listening to the 
wind—a wind that swept like a vast triumph through 
the highways of the air. Did she hear it also? 
Well, whatever the wind was saying to her to-night, 
it was saying also to him. And whatever her lips 
replied, his answer was the same! 


3. 

I think Jared eventually showed me certain sen- 
tences in his diary because he was foolish enough to 
want to justify himself in my eyes. That was ever 
his way; he always felt it his duty to justify himself. 

“Understand it, if you can!’’ he remarked, as if 
there were some sort of rift between us: 


Human nature cheerfully makes its blunders; and, then, 
as cheerfully, insists upon rectifying them and going on to 
what it was really seeking all the time. So, a man seems 
inconstant in love. He abandons this woman’s body, no 
matter how seductive; he forsakes this woman’s soul, no 
matter how pure and sweet. He knows not why, at first, 
and his conscience condemns him; but the gods know why! 
He is, all unknowing, seeking Her, whose body and soul 
are one and the same Ineffable Verity. Some women are 
like that! . . . Only those who find Her know what 
love is! 

Cato, the Censor, used to say that the soul of a lover 
lives in the body of another. What he meant is a little 
obscure to me. Perhaps it’s this: When a man first loves 
a woman, it may be the rare beauty of her that attracts 
him—the radiant beauty of her body. So that, within the 
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meaning Cato had in mind, his soul lives in the body of 
another, as the thought of a devotee dwells in the temple 
of his god. 

But, as the god is even greater than his temple, no matter 
how beautiful it is; so her soul gradually becomes more 
beautiful than her body, so that, at last, the true lover can 
say a far better thing than Cato said, namely, that the soul 
of a lover lives in the soul of his beloved! 


Chapter XXXIV: “Oh, Yes, You'd Find 
Out!” 


HAT little Ohio town where Jared’s sister 

lived was a delightful place for the long 

weeks of Madeline’s convalescence—peace- 

ful, away from the noise of the world. The town 

is famous for the great old elms that arch its quiet 
streets. 

It was in the fall, just before Jared began his 
duties at Gilman University, that the wedding took 
place. Of course, I was there as best man. Jared’s 
mother had arrived a few days before—in spite of 
her scruples about Madeline. She was one of those 
rare women who can bow to the inevitable grace- 
fully. Jared’s marriage would leave her alone; 
still, there was talk of her brother in Iowa coming 
back to share the big house with her. 

On the morning of the great event, while Jared 
and I were dressing for the ceremony, we were chat- 
ting back and forth over things in general. A month 
before, I had received a postcard from Jevons, dated 
at Paris, and I mentioned it. But Jared did not 
seem to be listening. Suddenly, he turned to me 
and asked, ever so casually: 

‘Have you talked with Dorothy lately?” 

The question took me by surprise. If there was 
anything in this world that I emphatically did not 
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want to discuss with Jared, it was the subject of 
Dorothy. Not after all that had happened. I had 
been away from town all summer, spending a lone- 
some vacation down in Maine. ‘Then, about the 
first of September, I had come home for a few days 
before going on to the wedding. I had not seen 
Jared for over two months. . . . No, I had not 
talked with Dorothy lately. 

To tell the truth, I had not tried to talk with her. 
I felt too much the tragedy of her life—and of mine 
—oh, yes, of mine! The one time I had seen her, 
it was in the presence of others; so, beyond the usual 
formal greetings, we had not gone. For one tran- 
sient moment, I had hungrily looked into her eyes for 
some hint, some sign; but her eyes had avoided mine, 
and then she had passed on. I was thinking of all 
this, when Jared again put his question: 

“I was asking you if you’d talked with Dorothy 
lately.” 

I answered, shortly, that I hadn’t. 

“She’s unhappy, Bob.” Jared was adjusting his 
tie. 

Now, it made me angry that he, of all the world, 
should presume to discuss Dorothy—above every- 
thing, to discuss her unhappiness—when he himself 
was the unworthy cause of all her misery. It was in 
wretched taste, to say the least! For the moment, 
I could not control myself, and blurted out things 
that were not exactly courteous. 

I thought that Jared would be angry in turn, but 
he wasn’t. He merely said, as calmly as you please, 
“You see, she never really cared for me at all!” 
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Now that was preposterous, and I told Jared so, 
and demanded what he meant. 

‘She was in love with another man, Bob, all the 
time!” 

I had been restlessly walking up and down the 
room; but now I stopped in front of him and seized 
him violently by the shoulders. God! I wanted to 
knock him down! I let my hands hurt his flesh, the 
while he tried to free himself, smiling an exasperat- 
ing smile at me that made me see murder. At that 
moment I hated him as I had never hated before. 

“Damn you!” I cried, “‘isn’t it enough that you 
insult the dearest memory a man could ever have in 
this world, without dragging in a lie like that! 
COU riers L 

Jared is stronger than I. He disengaged himself 
and forced me into a chair and held me there, while 
he went on, “It isn’t a lie, Bob. She cared for some- 
body else all the time.”’ 

Something in his tone made me see that he wasn’t 
wholly lying. And, all at once, life seemed pretty 
hopeless to me. I hadn’t realized how much I had 
built upon .. . nothing. All my storm of resent- 
ment suddenly left me. Finally, I managed to say, 
wearily: 

“Tf it isn’t a breach of confidence, would you mind 
going on? . . . Not that I care,” I added, thinking 
to keep him deceived to the last. 

“T don’t think even the man knows,” he replied, 
looking straight at me, his eyes laughing. “He’s 
such a blithering idiot. But I think if you yourself 
went about it in the right way . . . mind you, the 
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right way, you'd find out, sooner or later. Oh, yes, 
you'd find out!” 

I looked at Jared incredulously. . . . Suddenly, 
in my heart, all the nightingales in the world were 
singing their passion to immortal roses! 

And that is why, that same night, with a new, im- 
possible madness thrilling through me, I took the 
fastest train back to her . . . to find the truth, at 
last . . . in the right way! 


Chapter XXXV: The End of the Other 


Road 


arrived in Clifford City. Jared’s mother would 
not be back for several days, so the big house 
would be empty, except for Sally. 

As the taxi neared the place where I had spent 
two eventful years of my life, and as it entered our 
quiet street, bordered by maple trees, I kept looking 
‘ahead until our house came into view—and there, 
beyond the hedge, now incredibly high for only one 
year’s growth, the house next door—Dorothy’s 
house—nestled against the background of woods, 
with its white clapboards, its red chimneys, its gray- 
green shingles, and its green blinds closed to the 
sun. As I alighted and went up the walk to our 
door, I looked over to the window where Dorothy 
used to place her flowers for Jared to see. How 
long ago all that seemed, now! I entered. The 
house was very quiet. The measured tick of 
the old grandfather’s clock on the landing was un- 
naturally loud. Then I heard a door slam, and a 
familiar voice chanting in the kitchen, “De Lawd’s 
a-gwine to set de worl’ on fire!” 

Dear old Sally! How glad she was to see mel! 
Lawsy me! She’d have my dinner as soon as she 
could get things ready, and there’d be biscuits, nice 
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and “‘cripsy,” the way I liked them, and a lemon pie, 
with “menangue”’ on top. 

I set my suitcase down in the hall and wandered 
into the library. Everything was there, just as 
always, but it looked desolate and empty, this place, 
where Jared had smoked innumerable cigarettes and 
I innumerable pipes as we talked over life and life’s 
problems, which, after all, only life itself is able to 
solve! ‘Then, upstairs to my old room, where Jared 
tiptoed that early morning when he went to Chicago 
and Madeline for the last time. Down the hall I 
had a glimpse through the open door of the room 
that was to have been Dorothy’s sewing room; the 
window was covered with morning-glory vines. 

After dinner, I would go and see Dorothy. But, 
when the time came, I was strangely hesitant. I 
went out into the garden to smoke my pipe, wander- 
ing among the dahlias and petunias and asters and 
nasturtiums and pansies. I looked at the border 
where Jared and I had planted the jonquils for 
Dorothy; a long row of many-hued zinnias had taken 
their place. I came to the stone steps set in the 
hedge between the two drives, which Jared had built 
so that Dorothy could come over without having to 
climb that clay bank in wet weather. Beside them, a 
solitary stalk of cosmos lifted its tall blossoms of 
white to the sun. 

Dorothy. She would be alone. Jevons was gone. 
I made my way up the winding brick walk to her 
door. Would she be at home? JI had asked Sally, 
and she didn’t know. As I was about to ring, I 
heard the sound of the piano and her voice—her 
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voice! One of my old favorites—that one by Cyril 
Scott : 


Looking back along life’s trodden way, 
Gleams and greenness linger on the track. ... 


I stood there by the wooden mail-box until the last 
words of the song died away. Then I touched the 
bell. 

Footsteps through the living room. ‘Then, the 
hall. She was still humming the melody of her song 
as she neared the door. Then the touch of her hand 
on the knob, and the door swung open. She saw me 
standing there, and her eyes were full of surprise— 
surprise and gladness. Yes, I was sure it was glad- 
ness. 

“Why, I thought you were away!” 

‘T was.” I laughed. ‘I came back sooner than 
I expected, that’s all.” I tried to put carelessness 
into my voice. I’m afraid it was a failure. 

She led me across the living room, then out the 
French doors into the screened-in porch. It was nice 
and cool there. A Venetian blind shut out the sun 
to the west. On the south, the delicious depth of 
the woods, where a breeze stirred the leaves. She 
took the swing, and I the comfortable reed rocker 
near by. 

“Pardon me for this house dress. I wasn’t ex- 
pecting anybody. You know, nearly everybody’s 
away.” 

I hadn’t noticed her dress. It was that one-piece 
thing of an apricot color, which she had often worn 
in the garden, and which I had always liked. 
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I was just on the point of telling her about the 
wedding; and then, I thought I wouldn’t. I hadn’t 
the least desire to talk about Jared’s wedding, just 
now! I wanted to talk about only one thing. Yet, 
it seemed utterly impossible to say what I had come 
to say. So, instead, I spoke of her brother. Had 
she heard from her brother lately ? 

“Yes; he’s in London, now. He’s engaged pass- 
age for me on a boat that sails October second. He 
says we'll be in London most of the time.” 

My heart sank. Only two weeks, and she would 
be putting half a continent and the whole Atlantic 
Ocean between us! I couldn’t help it. My hand did 
an absurd thing: it suddenly reached over and seized 
hers, and I heard myself saying two words: 

“Don’t go!” 

Oh, I must have said a great deal in those two 
words, for she suddenly stopped swinging and her 
free hand busied itself with carefully making a 
crease in her dress which would surely have to be 
ironed out later. Then, releasing her hand from 
mine, she raised her eyes and looked past me into 
the depth of the woods, and said: 

“I should have gone long ago—when my brother 
did; but he wanted to get a place all ready for me 
before I came. That’s the way he always is. Then, 
there was so much to do here. You know, we only 
rented this house, and now it’s sold; already I’m 
busy packing things, so we can store them. ... I 
shall miss the place. One gets attached to a house.” 
She suddenly turned my way with a wistful smile. 
‘‘And then the woods, here. I shall miss the woods.” 
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It was now or never, for me. 

“A house could be built there in the woods,” I 
ventured, my heart beating very fast. “It would be 
a beautiful place for a house. One could leave a 
lot of the trees.” 

She seemed not to understand. “I don’t think my 
brother cares to build,”’ she answered. ‘‘We haven't 
decided just where we will live when we return.” 

“I didn’t have your brother in mind when J spoke 
of a house there in the woods.” 

“No ip 

“TI was thinking of building there myself.” 

“Vou pe 

“Yes. We could plan it together, you and I.... 
And, as for your brother, we could easily plan a place 
for him, too.” 

Now, I am sure that she had guessed all along 
what was coming; but in spite of that, a wave of 
color came into her face. I swear, she had known 
just what was in my heart from that moment 
when I had impulsively seized her hand and pleaded 
“Don’t go!” And if she didn’t know then, she knew 
now. Oh, no, there was not the least chance for her 
to pretend any more, especially since I had left my 
chair, and was now sitting beside her in the swing, 
my arm ever so boldly finding its way about that 
apricot dress! 


After a while she said, soberly, as she rearranged 
her hair, ‘Do you know, Bob, you are ridiculous? 
You say it was from the first. Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 
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“I didn’t think you cared. Besides, there was 
somebody else. Besides, I did tell you.” 

Her eyes opened wide with surprise. ‘‘When did 
you tell me, Bob?” 

I reminded her of that time when I walked home 
with her, and under the cover of the tale of two 
Spanish gentlemen, revealed my own heart. Didn’t 
she remember? ‘“‘And you called me silly! Don’t 
you remember ?” 

“Oh, Bob! And I thought it was you that didn’t 
care! Of course, I said the lover of your story was 
silly—but I meant he was silly to remain silent, and 
not to tell the lady! And what was I to think when 
you absolutely ignored me after that ?” 

“I thought you meant—something else! ... I 
guess I don’t understand the ways of women.” 

“You're a dear!” This seemed to me very irrel- 
evant; but I answered, after I had said a number of 
things just as irrelevant: 

‘When there’s been only one woman in a man’s 
life, he’s pardonable. Then, there was Jared—al- 
ways Jared.” 

“Yes,” slowly, “there was Jared. ...I some- 
times think, Bob, that, after all, I was to blame. 
For there came a time when I knew it was you, not 
Jared. . . . But, Bob! You haven’t really said all 
you started: to sayyet! 27.0%? i 

So I said it, very low, for my lips were close to her 
ear. I said the words that countless lovers have said 
to the one woman chosen from all the world; and 
her answer—it was like a whisper over the seas at 
starlight. Then—for I hadn’t said it all, even yet; 
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and I was brave now, with all the unwonted bravery 
of one who is drunk with unimaginable conquest: 
“And I want you to be my wife!” 
“Gladly, Bob!” ‘There were tears in her eyes; 
but what are tears when a light like the happy dawn 
shines through them and glorifies them! 


But Dorothy eventually decided to go away, after 
all; although I knew she didn’t really want to. She 
urged that her brother needed her to look after him 
—he was such an impractical brother, where matters 
of common sense were concerned. ‘‘Just like you, in 
some ways,” she had to add, her eyes laughing at 
me. To which I remarked that if that was so, it was 
clear that I needed looking after as much as her 
brother; that the house could be done by Christmas 
—we were planning it now, even to a little sunporch 
off the kitchen, where we should eat breakfast to the 
song of the birds in summer. So, I insisted that, at 
least, she must come back by Christmas. 

She consented, readily enough. But it was early 
spring before she came at last. We were married 
just as the crocuses, yellow, and white, and purple, 
began to peep out beside the path up which I led my 
bride to our home, around which the trees stood as 
if in welcome, delicately green with the subtle but 
sure promise of the new life and hope of a new 
year. At the last moment, Jared and Madeline 
couldn’t come; but they sent the most wonderful 
wedding gift: an old-fashioned grandfather’s clock, 
as near as could be found like the one in the big house 
—the one which Dorothy always admired, and which 
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has already ticked off the happiest year of our 
lives. 

One word more: I’ve been waiting for Jared and 
Madeline to get tired of each other. There’s no 
sign of it, yet! Is it possible that love is exactly 
the same, no matter what silly theory one happens 
to have about it? A circle—an eternal circle—en- 
closing all things, embracing all things, born of 
dream, returning to dream, every wonder of its 
ineffable experience of equal worth with every other, 
since it leads, at last, round the rim of the years to 


what we all are seeking? 
(1); 


THE END 
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